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INTRODUCTION 


Thomas Mann, second son of Johann Heinrich Mann, 
grain merchant and senator, was born at Lubeck in 1875. 
He began writing at the age of twenty, and his develop- 
ment can be clearly traced in his work because he uses 
Hcets of himself as characters in his stories. His Euro- 
pean reputation as a writer was already established before 
the War of 1914, and he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1929. During the Great War he was 
an intensely patriotic German, but did not succeed in 
making his political ideas understood, and towards the 
end of the War began to write The Magic Mountain, 
that great work of exploration into personality, by 
which he is chiefly known in the English-speaking 
world. 

The present time (1940) is opportune for an estimation 
of his works. To-day, at the age of sixty-five, he is at 
at the height of his power, and his country, Germany, is 
also at the height of her power. A thoroughgoing 
German, a product of the great influences which have 
moulded present-day Germany, a disciple of Goethe, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Wagner, he is deprived of 
his nationality and his academic honours, and exiled from 
his countryj he is openly at war with Hitlerism, and a 
price is on his head. Why is this ? If we could answer 
this question we might be near an answer to the larger 
question; Why is Germany at war in Europe? 

In considering this matter it must be borne in mind 
that Thomas Mann stands for judgment as an individual, 
and Adolf Hitler stands, or purports to stand, for a 
*A 96 i vii (. 
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the way to Mann’s future. How is Mann going to 
reconcile his natural idealism, his passionate belief in the 
spirit, with the ideas of will and will to power that he has 
absorbed from his early training? How is he going to 
apply his mind? Is he, like Hitler, going to assume 
power over others? Is he going to try to force his 
views, with the ruthlessness that is latent in him, on his 
fellowers? Is the will to master the spirit? How is 
Mann going to use his pen ? 

It was at this point in his literary career that Thomas 
Mann and his wife, seeing how things were going in 
Germany, decided voluntarily to leave their native land. 
This must have been a very difficult decision for them to 
take, though had they waited till a few years later Thomas 
Mann would probably, as he says himself, be dead. His 
outward reasons are fully explained in his pamphlet 
The Coming Victory of Democracy, which was delivered as 
a lecture in his tour of the United States in 1938, and 
in his published letter to the Rector of the University of 
Bonn. 

The years following his exile have provided the answer 
to the conflict that is inherent in all his earlier work. 
While the Nazi party, seeking justification for aggression, 
has turned to a German mydiology which was found to 
be conveniently in favour of their conduct, Mann has 
also turned to a mythology, but to an older mythology, 
for which there is abundant written evidence, to the 
Jewish myth which is the soil of Christianity, and which 
is inscribed in the Old Testament. 

He travelled to Palestine and steeped himself by reading 
and exploration in the background of the Scriptures, and 
during the last few years his brilliant reconstruction of 
the Bible stories have been appearing; The Tales of Jacob, 
The Young Joseph, and Joseph in Egypt. He has found 
a resting-place for his divid^ mind, a synthesis between 
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will and spirit, through the contemplation of the God 
of Israel. 

It is significant that Mann, at the moment that he 
disowned Nazi Germany, w'as drawn to this subject. 
For the Jews, like the Germans to-day, thought them- 
selves a chosen people. The abandonment of their ideas 
of world power, and the foundation of a true Jewish 
culture, has allowed them to sundve to this day, rvithout 
national frontiers: and from the Jewish -born Jesus 
Christ has been evolved the Christian religion, fusing 
east and west, whicli points the way that is open to the 
indiwdual soul without reference to conflicting power 
policies. 

194.0. E. F. Bozman. 
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TONIO KROGER 


The winter sun, poor ghost of itself, hung milky and wan 
behind layers of cloud above the huddled roofe of the town. 
In the gabled streets it was wet and windy, and there came 
in gusts a sort of soft hail, not ice, not snow. 

School was out. The hosts of the released streamed 
over the paved court and out at the wrought-iron gate, 
where they broke up and hastened off right and left. 
Elder pupils held their books in a strap high on the left 
shoulder and rowed, right arm against the wind, towards 
dinner. Small people trotted gaily off, splashing the 
slush with their feet, the tools of learning rattling amain 
in their walrus-skin satchels. But one and all pulled off 
their caps and cast down their eyes in awe before the 
OIjTnpian hat and ambrosial beard of a master moving 
homewards with measured stride. . . . 

‘Ah, there you are at last, Hans,’ said Tonio Kroger. 
He had been waiting a long time in the street and went 
up with a smile to the friend he saw coming out of the 
gate in talk with other boys and about to go off with 
them. . . . ‘WTiatr’ said Hans, and looked at Tonio. 
‘Right-oh! We ’ll take a little walk, then.’ 

Tonio said nothing and his eyes were clouded. Did 
Hans forget, had he only just remembered that they were 
to take a -w-al.k together to-day? And he himself had 
looked forward to it with almost incessant joy. 

‘Well, good-bye, fellows,’ said Hans Hansen to his 
comrades. ‘I’m taking a walk with Kroger.’ And 
the two turned to their left, while the others sauntered 
off in the opposite direction. 
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Hans and Tonio had time to take a svalk after ‘chool 
because in neither of their families was dinner sersed 
before four o'clock. Their fathers v/crc prominent 
business men, v/ho held public ofbcc aiid were of conse- 
quence in the town. Hans’s people had owned for some 
generations the big v/ood yards down by the river, where 
potverful machine saws hissed and spat and cut up timberr 
while Tonio was the son of Consul Krtiger, whose grain 
sacks with the firm name in great black letters you might 
see any day driven through the streets; his large, old 
ancestral home was the finest house in all the town. The 
two friends had to keep taking off their hats to their many 
acquaintances; some folk did not even wait for tiic four- 
teen-year-old lads to speak first, as by rights they should. 

Both of them carried their satchels across their shoulders 
and both were well and tvarmly dressed; Hans in a short 
sailor j.acket, with tlic wide blue collar of his sailor suit 
turned out over shoulders and back, and Tonio in a belted 
grey overcoat. Hans wore a Danish sailor cap with 
black ribbons, beneath which streamed a shock of straw- 
i coloured hair. He was uncommonly handsome and well 
j built, broad in the shoulders and narrow in the hips, with 
keen, far-apait, steel-blue eyes; vrhilc beneath Tonio’s 
round fur cap was a brunette face with the finely chiselled 
features of the south; the dark eyes, with delicate shadows 
and too heavy lids, looked dreamily and a little timorously 
on the world. Tonio’s walk was idle and unev'cn, 
whereas the other’s slim legs in their black stockings 
moved v/ith an elastic, rhythmic tread. 

Tonio did not speaE He suffered. His rather oblique 
brows were drawn together in a frown, his lips were 
rounded to v/histlc, he gazed into space with his head on 
one side. Posture and manner were habitual. 

Suddenly Hans shoved his arm into Tonio’s, with a 
sideways look — he knew very well what the trouble was. 
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And Tonioj though he was silent for the next few steps, 
felt his heart soften. 

‘ I hadn’t forgotten, you see, Tonio,’ Hans said, gazing 
at the pavement, ‘I only thought it wouldn’t come off 
to-day because it was so wet and windy. But I don’t 
mihd that at all, and it ’s jolly of you to have waited. I 
thought you had gone home, and I was cross. . . .’ 

Everything in Tonio leaped and jumped for joy at 
the words. 

‘All right; let ’s go over the wall,’ he said with a quaver 
in his voice. ‘ Over the Mill Wall and the Holsten Wall, 
and I ’ll go as far as your house with you, Hans. Then 
I ’ll have to walk back alone, but that doesn’t matter; 
next time you can go round my way.’ 

At bottom he was not really convinced by what Hans 
said; he quite knew the other attached less importance 
to this tvalk than he did himself. Yet he saw Hans was 
sorry for his remissness and willing to be put in a position 
to ask pardon, a pardon that Tonio was far indeed from 
withholding. 

The truth was, Tonio loved Hans Hansen, and had 
already suffered much on his account. He who loves 
the more is the inferior and must suffer; in this hard and 
simple fact his fourteen-year-old soul had already been 
instructed by life; and he was so organized that he received 
such experiences consciously, wrote them down as it 
were inwardly, and even, in a certain way, took pleasure 
in them, though without ever letting them mould his 
conduct, indeed, or drawing any practical advantage 
from them. Being what he was, he found this know- 
ledge far more important and far more interesting than 
the sort they made him learn in school; yes, during his 
lesson hours in the vaulted Gothic classrooms he was 
mainly occupied in feeling his way about among these 
intuitions of his and penetrating them. The process 
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gave him the same kind of satisfaction as that he felt 
when he moved about in his room with his violin — for 
he played the violin — and made the tones, brought out 
as softly as ever he knew how, mingle with the plashing 
of the fountain that leaped and danced dov/n there in the 
garden beneath the branches of the old walnut-tree. 

The fountain, the old walnut-tree, his fiddle, and away 
in the distance the North Sea, within sound of whose 
summer murmurings he spent his holidaj's — these were 
the things he loved, within these he enfolded his spirit, 
among these things his inner life took its course. And 
they were all things whose names were effective in verse 
and occurred pretty frequently in the lines Tonio Kroger 
sometimes wrote. 

The fact that he had a note-book full of such things, 
written by himself, leaked out through his own careless- 
ness and injured him no little with the masters as well as 
among his fellows. On the one hand. Consul Kroger s 
son found their attitude both cheap and silly, and despised 
his schoolmates and his masters as well, and in his turn 
(with extraordinary penetration) saw through and disliked 
their personal weaknesses and bad breeding. But then, 
on the other hand, he himself felt his verse-making extra- 
vagant and out of place and to a certain extent agreed 
with those v/ho considered it an unplcasing occupation. 
But that did not enable him to leave off. 

As he Vi^asted hb time at home, was slow and absent- 
minded at school, and always had bad marks from the 
masters, he v/as in the habit of bringing home pitifully 
poor reports, which troubled and angered his father, a 
tall, fastidiously dressed man, with thoughtful blue eyes, 
and always a wild flov/er in his buttonhole. But for his 
mother, she cared nothing about the reports — Tonio’s 
beautiful black-haired mother, whose name v/as Consuelo, 
and v/ho was so absolutely different from the other ladies 
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in the town, because father had brought her long ago 
from some place far down on the map. 

Tonio> loved his dark, fiery mother, who played the 
piano and mandolin so wonderfully, and he was glad his 
doubtful standing among men did not distress her. Though 
at the same time he found his father’s annoyance a more 
dignified and respectable attitude, and despite his scoldings 
understood him very well, whereas his mother’s blithe 
indifference always seemed just a little wanton. His 
thoughts at times would run something like this: ‘It is 
true enough that I am what I am and will not and cannot 
alter: heedless, self-willed, with my mind on things nobody 
else thinks of. And so it is right tliey should scold and 
punish me and not smother things all up with kisses and 
music. After all, we are not gipsies living in a green 
wagons we ’re respectable people, the family of Consul 
Kroger.’ And not seldom he would think: ‘Why is it 
I am different, why do I fight everything, why am I at 
odds with the masters and like a stranger among the other 
boys? The good scholars, and the solid majority — they 
don’t find the masters funny, they don’t write verses, 
their thoughts are all about things that people do think 
about and can talk about out loud. How regular and 
comfortable they must feel, knowing that everybody 
knows just where they stand! It must be nice! But 
what is the matter with me, and what will be the end of 
it all?’ 

These thoughts about himself and his relation to life 
played an important part in Tonio’s love for Hans Hansen. 
He loved him in the first place because he was handsome; 
but in the next because he was in every respect his own 
opposite and foil. Hans Hansen was a capital scholar, 
and a jolly cliap to boot, who was head at drill, rode and 
swam to perfection, and lived in the sunshine of popularity. 
The masters were almost tender with him, they called 
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him Hans and were partial to him in every way; the otli^^ 
pupils curried favour with him; even grown j^ple stopj^y 
him on the street, twitched the sho^ of hair beneath bis 
Danish sailor cap, and said: ‘Ah, here you are, 

Hansen, with your prettj’ blond hair! Sdll head of ^be 
school? Remember me to your lather and motf'^ri 
that ’s a fine lad!’ 

Such was Hans Hansen; and ever since Tonio Krog^i’ 
had known him, from the vert’' minute he set eyes on h™> 
he had burned in-wardly with a heavy, envious longing 
‘Who else has blue eyes like yours, or lives in sucb 
friendlines and harmony with ^ the world? You 
alwajs spending j-our time in some right and prOP^^ 
occupation. When you have done your prep, you take 
your riding lesson, or make things with a fret-saw; 
in the hoUdajs, at the seashore, you row and sail 
svrim all the time, while I wander off somewhere an(| be 
down in the sand and stare at the strange and mysterion® 
changes that whisk over the face of the sea. And all 
is why your eyes are so clear. To be like you . . • 

He made no attempt to be like Hans Hansen, 
perhaps hardly even seriously wanted to. What h^ “id 
ardently, painfully want was that just as he was, fHns 
Hansen should love him; and he wooed Hans Hansen in 
his own way, deeply, lingeringly, dev'otedly, tvith a m^l2H" 
choly that gnawed and burned more terriblv than all the 
sudden passion one might have expected from his ekotic 
looks.. 

And he wooed not in vun. Hans respected Toni® s 
superior power of putting certain difficult matters 
words; moreover, he felt the lively presence of an un- 
commonly strong and tender feeling for himself; h^ 
grateful for it, and his response gave Tonio much b^ppi" 
ness — though also many pangs of jealousy and disillusion 
over his futile efforts to establish a cximmunion of spirit 
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between them. For the queer thing was that Tonio, who 
after, all envied Hans Hansen for being what he was, still 
kept on trying to draw him over to his own side; though 
of course he could succeed in this at most only at moments 
and superficially. . . . 

‘I have just been reading something so wonderful and 
splendid . . .’ he said. They were walking and eating 
together out of a bag of fruit toffees they had bought at 
Iverson’s sweet shop in Mill Street for ten pfennigs. 
‘You must read it, Hans, it is Schiller’s Z)o« Carlos. . . . 
I ’ll lend it to you if you like. . . .’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Hans Hansen, ‘you needn’t, Tonio, 
that ’s not anything for me. I ’ll stick to my horse books. 
There are wonderful cuts in them, let me tell you. I ’ll 
show them to you when j'ou come to see me. They are 
instantaneous photography — the horse in motion; you 
can see him trot and canter and jump, in all positions, 
that you never can get to see in real life, because they 
happen so fast. . . .’ 

‘In all positions?’ asked Tonio politely. ‘Yes, that 
must be great. But about Don Carlos — it is beyond 
anything you could possibly dream of. There are places 
in it that are so lovely they make you jump .... as 
though it were an explosion ’ 

‘An explosion?’ asked Hans Hansen. ‘What sort of 
an explosion?’ 

‘For instance, the place where the king has been 
crying because the marquis betrayed him . . . but the 
marquis did it only out of love for the prince, you see, 
he sacrifices himself for his sake. And the word comes 
out of the cabinet into the antechamber that the king 
has been weeping. “Weeping? The king been weep- 
ing?” All the courtiers are fearfully upset, it goes 
through and through you, for the king has alwa}’s 
been so frightfully stiff and stern. But it is so easy to 
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understand why he cried, and I feel sorrier for him than 
for the prince and the marquis put together. ^ He is 
always so alone, nobody loves him, and then he thinks he 
has found one man, and then he betrays him. . . .’ 

Hans Hansen looked sideways into Tonio’s face, and 
something in it must have won him to the subject, for 
suddenly he shoved his arm once more into Tonio’s, and 
said; 


‘How had he betrayed him, Tonio?’ 

Tonio went on. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘you see, all the letters for Brabant 
and Flanders ’ 


‘There comes Irwin Immerthal,’ said Hans. 

Tonio stopped talking. If only the earth would open 
and swallow Immerthal up! ‘Why does he have to come 
disturbing us ? If he only doesn’t go with us all the way 
and talk about the riding lessons!’ For Irwin Immerthal 
had riding lessons too. He was the son of the bank 
president and lived close by, outside the city wall. He 
had already been home and left his bag, and now he 
walked towards them through the avenue. His legs 
were crooked and his eyes like slits. 

‘’Lo, Immerthal,’ said Hans. ‘I ’m taking a little 
walk with Kroger. . . .’ 

‘ I have to go into town on an errand,’ said Immerthal. 

‘ But I ’ll walk a little way with you. Are those fruit 
toffees you ’ve got? Thanks, I ’U have a couple. To- 
morrow we have our next lesson, Hans.’ He meant the 
riding lessons. 

‘What larks!’ said Hans. ‘I ’m going to get the 
leather gaiters for a present, because I was top lately in 
our papers.’ 

‘You don’t take riding lessons, I suppose, Kroger?’ 
asked Immerthal, and his eyes were only two gleaming 
cracks. 
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‘No . . answered Tonio, uncertainly. 

‘ Y ou ought to ask your fiither,’ Hans Hansen remarked, 
‘so you could have lessons too, Kroger.’ 

‘Yes . . .’said Tonio. He spoke hastily and without 
interest; his throat had suddenly contracted, because Hans 
had called him by his last name. Hans seemed conscious 
of it too, for he said by way of explanation: ‘I call you 
Kroger because your first name is so crazy. Don’t mind 
my saying so, I can’t do with it all. Tonio — why, what 
sort of name is that? Though of course I know it’s 
not your fault in the least.’ 

‘No, they probably called you that because it sounds 
so foreign and sort of something special,’ said Immerthal, 
obviously with intent to say just the right thing. 

Tonio’s mouth twitched. He pulled himself together 
and said: 

‘Yes, it’s a silly name — Lord knows I ’d rather be 
called Heinrich or Wilhelm. It ’s all because I ’m 
named after my mother’s brother Antonio. She comes 
from down there, you know . . .’ 

There he stopped and let the others have their say 
about horses and saddles. Hans had taken Immerthal’s 
arm; he talked with a fluency that Don Carlos could never 
have roused in him. . . . Tonio felt a mounting desire 
to weep pricking his nose from time to time; he had hard 
work to control the trembling of his lips. 

Hans could not stand his name — what was to be done .? 
He himself was called Hans, and Immertlial was called 
Irwin; two good, sound, flimiliar names, offensive to 
nobody. And Tonio was foreign and queer. Yes, 
there was always something queer about him, whether 
he would or no, and he was alone, the regular and usual 
would none of him; although after all he was no gipsy^ 
in a green wagon, but the son of Consul Kroger, a member 
of the Kroger family. But why did Hans call him Tonio 
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as long as they were alone and then feel ashamed as soon 
as anybody else was by? Just now he had won him 
over, they had been close together, he was sure. ‘How 
had he betrayed him, Tonio?’ Hans asked, and took his 
arm. But he had breathed easier directly Immerthal 
came up, he had dropped him like a shot, even gratuitously 
taunted him with his outlandish name. How it hurt 
to have to sec through all this! . . . Hans Hansen did 
like him a little, v/hen they were alone, that he knew. 
But let a third person come, he was ashamed, and offered 
up his friend. And again he was alone. He thought of 
King Philip. The king had wept. . . . 

‘Goodness, I have to go,’ said Irwin Immerthal. 
‘Good-bye, and thanks for the toffee.’ He jumped upon 
a bench that stood by the way, ran along it with his crooked 
legs, jumped down, and trotted off. 

‘I like Immerthal,’ said Hans, with emphasis. He had 
a spoilt and arbitrary way of announcing his likes and 
dislikes, as though graciously pleased to confer them like 
an order on this person and that. . . . He went on talk- 
ing about the riding lessons where he had left off. Any- 
how, it was not very much farther to his house; the walk 
over the walls was not a long one. They held their caps 
and bent their heads before the strong, damp wind that 
rattled and groaned in the leafless trees. And Hans 
Hansen went on talking, Tonio throwing in a forced yes 
or no from time to time. Hans talked eagerly, had taken 
his arm again; but the contact gave Tonio no pleasure. 
The nearness was only apparent, not real; it meant 
nothing. . . , 

They struck away from the walls close to the station, 
where they saw a train puff busily past, idly counted the 
coaches, and waved to the man who was perched on top 
of the last one bundled in a leather coat. They stopped 
in front of the Hansen villa on the Lindenplatz, and Hans 
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went into detail about what fun it w’as to stand on the 
bottom rail of the garden gate and let it swing on its creak- 
ing hinges. After that they said good-bye. 

‘I must go in now,’ said Hans. ‘Good-bye, Tonio. 
Ne.xt time I ’ll take you home, see if I don't.’ 

‘Good-bye, Hans,’ said Tonio. ‘It was a nice walk.’ 

They put out their hands, all wet and rusty from the 
garden gate. But as Hans looked into Tonio’s eyes, he 
bethought himself, a look of remorse came over his 
charming face. 

‘And I ’ll read Don Carlos pretty soon, too,’ he said 
quickly. ‘That bit about the king in his cabinet must 
be nuts.’ Then he took his bag under his arm and ran 
off through the front garden. Before he disappeared he 
turned and nodded once more. 

And Tonio went off as though on wings. The wind 
was at his back; but it was not the wind alone that bore 
him along so lightly. 

Hans would read Doii Carlos, and then they would have 
something to talk about, and neither Irwin Immerthal nor 
another could join in. How well they understood each 
other! Perhaps — ^who knew? — some day he might even 
get Hans to write poetry! . . . No, no, that he did not 
ask. Hans must not become like Tonio, he must stop 
just as he was, so strong and bright, everj'body loved him 
as he was, and Tonio most of ail. But it would do him 
no harm to read Dosi Carlos, . . . Tonio passed under 
the squat old cit)^ gate, along by the harbour, and up the 
steep, wet, windy, gabled street to his parents’ house. 
His heart beat richly: longing was awake in it, and a 
gentle envy; a faint contempt, and no little innocent bliss. 

Ingeborg Holm, blonde little Inge, the daughter of 
Dr Holm, w'ho lived on Market Square opposite the 
tall old Cathie fountain with its manifold spires — she 
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vTas 


it vrzs Tonio Kroger loved when he 
years old. 

Strange how thin^ come about! He had seen * 
thousand times; then one evening he saw her again; 
her in a certain light, talking with a friend in a 


that %vas by no means particularly line or slender, in 
a way that the thin white sleeve slipped down fron* 
elbov/; heard her speak a word or two, a quite indiS^f®'' 
phrase, but v/ith a certain intonation, with a warm 
in her voice; and his heart throbbed with ecstasy* 
stronger than that he had once felt when he !ookP“ ft 
Hans Hansen long ago, when he was still a little, s^^’ 
boy. 

That e.'ening he carried away her picture in his eye- 
the thick blond plait, the longish, laughing blue eyes* 
saddle of pale freckles across the nose. He could n^^ 
to sleep for hearing that ring in her voice; he triet^ ^ 
v/hisper to imitate the tone in which she had uttere*^ 
commonplace phrase, and felt a shiver run througl^ 
through him. He knew by experience that this W2$ Im'^ 
And he was accurately aware that lore would surely bring 
him much pain, affiiction, and sadness, that it would 
certainly destroy his peace, filling his heart to os-erfidwmg 
with melodies which would be no gcx>d to him b^tause 
he would never have the time or tranquillitv to ^ve them 
permanent form. Yet he received this love with jo/> 
Surrendered himself to it, and cherished it with all the 
strength of his being; for he knew that love mzJ" 
vital and rich, and he longed to be sital and rich, fai' more 
than he did to work tranquilly on anything to 
permanent form. 

Tonio Kroger fell in Im'c with merry Ingcborg Holm 
in Frau Consul Hustede’s drawina-room on the e>'ening 
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when it was emptied of furniture for the weekly dancing 
class. It was a private class, attended only by members of 
the first families; it met by turns in the various parental 
houses to receive instruction from Knaak, the dancing- 
master, who came from Hamburg expressly for the 
purpose. 

Frangois Knaak was his name, and what a man he was! 

‘ J’ai I’honneur de me vous repr&enter,’ he would say, ‘mon 
nom est Knaak. . . . This is not said during the bowing, 
but after you have finished and are standing up straight 
again. In a low voice, but distinctly. Of course one 
does not need to introduce oneself in French every day 
in the week, but if you can do it correctly and faultlessly 
in French you are not likely to make a mistake when you 
do it in German.’ How marvellously the silky black 
frock coat fitted his chubby hips ! His trouser legs fell down 
in soft folds upon his patent leather pumps with their 
wide satin bows, and his brown eyes glanced about him 
with languid pleasure in their own beauty. 

All this excess of self-confidence and good form was 
positively overpowering. He went trippingly — and no- 
body tripped like him, so elastically, so weavingly, rock- 
ingly, royally — up to the mistress of the house, made a 
bow, waited for a hand to be put forth. This vouchsafed, 
he gave murmurous voice to his gratitude, stepped buoy- 
antly back, turned on his left foot, swiftly drawing the 
right one backwards on its toe-tip, and moved aw'ay, 
with his hips shaking. 

When you took leave of company you must go back- 
wards out at the door; when you fetched a chair, you 
were not to shove it along the floor or clutch it by one 
leg; but gently, by the back, and set it down without a 
sound. When you stood, you were not to fold your hands 
on your tummy or seek with }'our tongue the corners of 
your mouth. If you did, Herr Knaak had a way of 
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showing you how it looked that filled you wfith disgust 
for that particular gesture all the rest of your life. 

This v.-as deportment. As for dancing, Herr 
was, if possible, e\'en more of a master at that. The 
salon was emptied of furniture and lighted hy a g23 
chandelier in the middle of the ceiling and candles on the 
mantelshelf. The floor was strewm with talc, and the 
pupils stood about in a dumb semicircle. But in the next 
room, behind the portieres, mothers and aunts sat on 
plush-upholstered chairs and watched Herr Knaah 
through their lorgnettes, as in little springs and hops, 
curts}nng slightly, the hem of his frock coat held up on 
each side by two fingers, he demonstrated the single stejs 
of the mazurka. When he wanted to dazzle his audience 
completely he would suddenly and unexpectedly spnng 
from the ground, whirling his two legs about each other 
with bewildering swiftness in the air, as it were trilling 
with them, and then, with a subdued bump, which never- 
theless shook everything within him to its depths, re- 
turned to earth. 

‘What an unmentionable monkey!’ thought Tonio 
Kroger to himself. But he saw the absorbed smile on 
jolly little Inge’s face as she followed Herr Knaak'S 
movements; and that, though not that alone, roused in 
him something like admiration of all this wonderfully 
controlled corporeality. How tranquil, how imperturb- 
able was Herr Knaak’s gaze! His eyes did not plumb 
the depth of things to the place where life becomes com- 
plex and melancholy; they knew nothing save that they 
were beautiful brown eyes. But that was just why his 
bearing was so proud. To be a'Dlc to walk like that, one 
must be stupid; then one was loved, then one was lovable. 
He could so well understand how it w’as that Inge, blonde, 
sweet little Inge, looked at Herr Knaak as she did. But 
would a girl never look at him like that? 
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Oh, yes, there would, and did. For instance, Mag- 
dalena Vermehren, Attorney Vermehren’s daughter, 
with the gentle mouth and the great, dark, brilliant eyes, 
so serious and adoring. She often fell down in the 
dance; but when it was ‘ladies’ choice’ she came up to 
him; she knew he wrote verses and twice she had asked 
him to show them to her. She often sat at a distance, 
with drooping head, and gazed at him. He did not care. 
It was Inge he loved, blonde, jolly Inge, who most 
assuredly despised him for his poetic effusions ... he 
looked at her, looked at her narrow blue eyes full of fun 
and mocker)', and felt an envious longing; to be shut away 
from her like this, to be for ever strange — he felt it in his 
breast, like a heavy, burning weight. 

‘ First couple en avant,' said Herr Knaak; and no words 
can tell how marvellously he pronounced the nasal. 
The)' were to practise the quadrille, and to Tonio Kroger’s 
profound alarm he found himself in the same set with 
Inge Holm. He avoided her where he could, yet some- 
how was for ever near her; kept his eyes away from her 
person and yet found his gaze ever on her. There she 
came, tripping up hand in hand with red-headed Ferdi- 
nand Matthiessen; she flung back her braid, drew a deep 
breath, and took her place opposite Tonio. Herr 
Heinzelmann, at the piano, laid bony hands upon the ke)'S, 
Herr Knaak waved his arm, the quadrille began. 

She moved to and fro before his eyes, forwards and 
back, pacing and swinging; he seemed to catch a fra- 
grance from her hair or the folds of her thin white frock, 
and his eyes grew sadder and sadder. ‘I love you, dear, 
sweet Inge,’ he said to himself, and put into his words all 
tile pain he felt to see her so intent upon the dance with 
not a thought of him. Some lines of an exquisite poem 
by Storm came into his mind; ‘I would sleep, but thou 
must dance.’ It seemed against all sense, and most 
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For he was looking within, into himself, the theatre 
of so much pain and longing. Why, why was he here? 
Why was he not sitting by the window in his own room, 
reading Storm’s Immensce and lifting his ej'es to the twi- 
light garden outside, where the old walnut-tree moaned ? 
That was the place for him! Others might dance, 
others bend their fresh and lively minds upon the pleasure 
in hand! . . . But no, no, after all, his place was here, 
where he could feel near Inge, even although he stood 
lonely and aloof, seeking to distinguish the warm notes 
of her voice amid the buzzing, clattering, and laughter 
within. Oh, lovely Inge, blonde Inge of the narrow, 
laughing blue eyes! So lovely and laughing as you are 
one can only be if one docs not read Immensce and never 
tries to write things like it. And that was just the 
tragedy! 

Ah, she must come! She must notice where he had 
gone, must feel how he suffered! She must slip out to 
him, even pity must bring her, to laj' her hand on his 
shoulder and say: ‘ Do come back to us, ah, don’t be sad — 
I love you, Tonio.’ He listened behind him and waited 
in frantic suspense. But she came not at all. Such things 
did not happen on this earth. 

Had she laughed at him too, like all the others? Yes, 
she had, however gladly he would have denied it for both 
their sakes. And yet it was only because he had been 
so taken up with her that he had danced the mouVmet des 
dames. Suppose he had — ^what did that matter? Had 
not a magazine accepted a poem of his a little while ago — 
even though the magazine had failed before his poem 
could be printed ? The day was coming when he would 
be famous, when they would print everything he wrote; 
and then he would see if that made any impression on 
Inge Holm! No, it would make no impression at all; 
that was just it. Magdalena Vermehren, who vras 
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always falling down in the dances, yes, she would be 
impressed. But never Ingeborg Holm, never blue-eye , 
laughing Inge. So what was the good of it ? 

Tonio Kroger’s heart contracted painfully at the 
thought. To feel stirring within you the wonderfu 
and melancholy play of strange forces and to be 
that those others you yearn for are blithely inaccessible 
to all that moves you — what a pain is this! And yet- 
He stood there aloof and alone, staring hopelessly at a 
drawn blind and making, in his distraction, as though 
he could look out. But yet he was happy. For he 
lived. His heart was full; hotly and sadly it beat fot 
thee, Ingeborg Holm, and his soul embraced thy blonde, 
simple, pert, commonplace little personality in bhssiul 
self-abnegation. 

Often after that he stood thus, with burning cheel^j 
in lonely comers, whither the sound of the music> the 
tinkling of glasses and fragrance of flowers came but faindy» 
and tried to distinguish the ringing tones of thy voice 
amid the distant happy din; stood suffering for thee 
and still was happy! Often it angered him to think that 
he might talk with Magdalena Vcrmehren, who always 
fell down in the dance. She understood him, she laughed 
or was serious in the right places; while Inge the faiO 
let him sit never so near her, seemed remote and estranged, 
his speech not being her speech. And still — he was 
happy. For happiness, he told himself, is not in being 
loved — ^which is a satisfaction of the vanity and mingled 
with disgust. Happiness is in loving, and perhaps m 
snatching fugitive little approaches to the beloved object. 
And he took inward note of this thought, wrote it down 
in his mind; followed out all its implications and felt it to 
the depths of his soul. 

‘Faithfulness,’ thought Tonio Kroger. ‘Yes, I will 
be faithful, 1 will love thee, Ingeborg, as long as I live!’ 
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He said this in the honesty of his intentions. And yet a 
still, small voice whispered misgivings in his ear: after all, 
he had forgotten Hans Hansen utterly, even though he 
saw him ever)' day! And the hateful, the pitiable fact 
was that this still, small, rather spiteful voice was right: 
time passed and the day came when Tonio Kroger was no 
longer so unconditionally ready as once he had been to 
die for the li\'cly Inge, because he felt in himself desires 
and powers to accomplish in his own way a host of 
wonderful things in this world. 

And he circled with watchful eye the sacrificial altar, 
where flickered the pure, chaste flame of his love; knelt 
before it and tended and cherished it in every way, because 
he so wanted to be faithful. And in a little while, un- 
observcdly, without sensation or stir, it went out after all. 

But Tonio Kroger still stood before the cold altar, full 
of regret and dismay at the fact that faithfulness was 
impossible upon this earth. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and went his way. 

He went the way that go he must, a little idly, a little 
irregularly, whistling to himself, gazing into space with 
his head on one side; and if he went wrong it was because 
for some people there is no such thing as a right way. 
Asked what in the world he meant to become, he gave 
various answers, for he v/as used to say (and had even 
already written it) that he bore within himself the possi- 
bility of a thousand ways of life, together with the private 
conviction that they were all sheer impossibilities. 

Even before he left the narrow streets of his native 
city, the threads that bound him to it had gently loosened. 
The old Kroger family gradually declined, and some 
people quite rightly considered Tonio Kroger’s own 
existence and way of life as one of the signs of decay. 
His father’s mother, the head of the family, had died, 
and not long after his own father followed, tlie tall. 
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still, small voice whispered misgivings in his ear: after all, 
he had forgotten Hans Hansen utterly, even though he 
saw him every day! And the hateful, the pitiable fact 
was that this still, small, rather spiteful voice was right: 
time passed and the day came when Tonio Kroger was no 
longer so unconditionally ready as once he had been to 
die for the lively Inge, because he felt in himself desires 
and powers to accomplish in his own way a host of 
wonderful things in this world. 

And he circled with watchful eye the sacrificial altar, 
where flickered the pure, chaste flame of his love; knelt 
before it and tended and cherished it in every way, because 
he so wanted to be faithful. And in a little while, un- 
observedly, without sensation or stir, it went out after all. 

But Tonio Kroger still stood before the cold altar, full 
of regret and dismay at the fact that faithfulness was 
impossible upon this earth. Then he shrugged his 
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thoughtful, carefully dressed gentleman with the 
flower in his buttonhole. The great Kroger hou^> 
with all its stately tradition, came up for sale, and the 
firm was dissolved. Tonio’s mother, his beautifiil, feT 
mother, who played the piano and mandolin so wond-' 
fuUy and to whom nothing mattered at all, she marti 
again after a year's time; married a musidan, morMvet,^ 
vinuoso with an Italian name, and went away with hi® 
into remote blue distances. Tonio Kroger found 
a little irr^ular, but who was he to call her to order, 
who wrote poetry himself and could not ev'en give sn 
answer when asked what he meant to do in life r 
And so he left his nadve town and its tortuous, 
streets with the damp wind whistling through them; leit 
the fountain in the garden and the andent walnut-tt^ 
familiar friends of his youth; left the sea too, that he loved 
so much, and felt no pain to go. For he was grosvn 
and sensible and had come to realize how things stow 
tvith him; he looked down on the lowly and vulgar h® 
he had led so long in these surroundings. 

He surrendered utterly to the pow’er that to hi® 
seemed the highest on earth, to whose service he felt callet^’ 
which promised him eles-ation and honours; the potver 
of intellect, the power of the Word, that lords it with a 
smile over the unconsdous and inarticulate. To this 
power he surrendered with all the passion of j'outh, 
it rewarded him with a!! it had to give, talnng from him 
inesorabiy, in return, all that it is wont to take. 

It sharpened his eyes and made him see through th_^ 
large words which puff out the bosoms of numkind; it 
opened for him men's souls and his own, made him clait- 
vowmt, showed him the inwardness of the world and 
the ultimate behind men's words and deeds. And all 
that he saw could be put in two words: the comedv 2nd 
the trazedv of life. 
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And then, with knowledge, its torment and its arro- 
gance, came solitude; because he could not endure the 
blithe and innocent with their darkened understanding, 
while they in turn were troubled by the sign on his brow. 
But his love of the word kept growing sweeter and sweeter, 
and his love of form; for he used to say (and had already 
said it in writing) that knowledge of the sou! would 
unfailingly make us melancholy if the pleasures of ex- 
pression did not keep us alert and of good cheer. 

He lived in large cities and in the south, promising 
himself a luxuriant ripening of his art by southern suns; 
perhaps it was the blood of his mother’s race that drew 
him thither. But his heart being dead and loveless, he 
fell into adventures of the flesh, descended into the depths 
of lust and searing sin, and suffered unspeakably thereby. 
It might have been his father in him, that tall, thoughtful, 
fastidiously dressed man with the wild flower in his button^ 
hole, that made him suffer so down there in the south; now 
and again he would feel a faint, yearning memory of a 
certain joy that was of the soul; once it had been his own, 
but now, in all his joys, he could not find it again. 

Then he would be seized with disgust and hatred of 
the senses; pant after purity and seemly peace, while still 
he breathed the air of art, the tepid, sweet air of permanent 
spring, heavy with fragrance where it breeds and brews 
and burgeons in the mysterious bliss of creation. So for 
all result he was flung to and fro for ever between t%vo 
crass extremes: between icy intellect and scorching sense, 
and what with his pangs of conscience led an exhausting 
life, rare, extraordinary, excessive, which at bottom he, 
Tonio Kroger, despised. ‘What a labyrinth!’ he 
sometimes thought. ‘How could I possibly have got 
into all tliese fantastic adventures? As though I had a 
wagonful of travelling gipsies for my ancestors!’ 

But as his health suffered from these excesses, so his 
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artistry was sharpened; it grew fastidious, precious, 
raff.nl, morbidly sensitive in questions of tact and ta^^j 
rasped by the banal. His first appearance in print elicited 
much applause; there was joy among the elect, for it was 
a good and workmanlike performance, full of humour 
and acquaintance with pain. In no long time his name 
the same by which his masters had reproached him, the- 
same he had signed to his earliest verses on the walnut- 
tree and the fountain and the sea, those syllables compact 
of the north and the south, that good middle-class name 
with the exotic twnst to it — became a synonym for excel- 
lence; for the painful thoroughness of the experiences he 
had gone through, combined with a tenacious ambition 
and a persistent industry, joined battle with the irritable 
fastidiousness of his taste and under grinding torments 
issued in work of a quality quite uncommon. 

He worked, not like a man who works that he maj' 
live; but as one who is bent on doing nothing but work; 
having no regard for himself as a human being but only 
as a creator; moving about grey and unobtrusive among 
his fellows like an actor without his make-up, who counts 
for nothing as soon as he stops representing something 
else. He worked withdrawn out of sight and sound of 
the small fry, for whom he felt nothing but contempt, 
because to them a talent was a social asset like another; 
who, whether they were poor or not, went about osten- 
tatiously shabby or else flaunted startling cravats, all the 
time t.aking jolly good care to amuse themselves, to be 
artistic and charming without the smallest notion of the 
fact that good work only comes out under pressure of a 
rad life; tliat he who lives docs not work; that one must 
die to life in order to be utterly a creator. 

Shall I disturb your’ asked Xonio Kroger on the 
threshold of the atelier. He held his hat in his hand and 
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bowed with some ceremony, although Lisabeta Ivanovna 
was a good friend of his, to whom he told all his troubles. 

‘ Mercy on you, T onio Kroger ! Don’t be so formal ! ’ 
answered she, with her lilting intonation. ‘Everybody 
knows you were taught good manners in your nursery.’ 
She transferred her brush to her left hand, that held the 
palette, reached him her right, and looked him in the 
face, smiling and shaking her head. 

‘Yes, but you are working,’ he said. ‘Let’s see. 
Oh, you ’ve been getting on,’ and he looked at the colour 
sketches leaning against chairs at both sides of the easel 
and from them to the large canvas covered with a square 
linen mesh, where the first patches of colour were begin- 
ning to appear among die confused and schematic lines 
of the charcoal sketch. 

This was in Municli, in a back building in Schelling- 
strasse, several stories up. Beyond the wide window 
facing the north were blue sky, sunshine, birds twittering; 
the young sweet breath of spring streaming through an 
open pane mingled with the smells of paint and fixative. 
The afternoon light, bright golden, flooded the spacious 
emptiness of the atelier; it made no secret of the bad 
flooring or the rough table under the window, covered 
with litde botdes, tubes, and brushes; it illumined the 
unframed studies on the unpapered walls, the torn silk 
screen that shut off a charmingly furnished litde living 
corner near the door; it shone upon the inchoate work 
on the easel, upon the ardst and the poet there before it. 

She was about the same age as himself- — slighdy past 
thirty. She sat diere on a low stool, in her dark-blue 
apron, and leant her chin in her hand. Her brown hair, 
compactly dressed, already a litde grey at the sides, was 
parted in the middle and waved over the temples, framing 
a sensitive, sympathetic, dark-skinned face, which -was 
Slavic in its facial structure, with fiat nose, strongly 
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Can you get hold of a single sensible idea, Kroger ? Can 
you sit still and work out even the smallest effect, when 
your blood tickles till it ’s positively indecent and you are 
teased by a whole host of irrelevant sensations that when 
you look at them turn out to be unworkable trash ? For 
my part, I am going to a cafe. A cafe is neutral territor}’’, 
the change of the seasons doesn’t affect itj it represents, 
so to speak, the detached and elevated sphere of the 
literary man, in which one is only capable of refined ideas.”' 
And he went into the cafe . . . and perhaps I ought to 
have gone with him.’ 

Lisabeta was highly entertained. 

‘I like that, Tonio Kroger. That part about the in- 
decent tickling is good. And he is right too, in a way, 
for spring is really not very conducive to work. But 
now listen. Spring or no spring, I will just finish this 
little place — work out this little effect, as your friend 
Adalbert would say. Then we ’ll go into the salon 
and have tea, and you can talk yourself out, for I can 
perfectly well see you are too full for utterance. Will 
you just compose yourself somewhere— on that chest, 
for instance, if you are not afraid for your aristocratic 
garments ’ 

‘Oh, leave my clothes alone, Lisabeta Ivanovna! Do 
you want me to go about in a ragged velveteen jacket or 
a red -waistcoat ? Ever)’- artist is as bohemian as the deuce, 
inside! Let him at least wear proper clothes and behave 
outwardly like a respectable being. No, I am not too 
full for utterance,’ he said as he watched her mixing her 
paints. ‘I ’ve told you, it is only that I have a problem 
and a conflict, that sticks in my mind and disturbs me at 
my work. ... Yes, what -was it we were just saying? 
We were talking about Adalbert, the novelist, that stout 
and forthright man. “Spring is the most ghastly time 
of the year,” sa)-s he, and goes into a cafe. A man has 
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has no taste. It is all up with the artist as soon as he 
becomes a man and begins to feel. Adalbert knows that; 
that ’s why he betook himself to the cafd, the neutral 
territory — God help him!’ 

‘Yes, God help him, batushka,' said Lisabeta, as she 
washed her hands in a tin basin. ‘You don’t need to 
follow his example.’ 

‘No, Lisabeta, I am not going to; and the only reason 
is that I am now and again in a position to feel a little 
ashamed of the springtime of my art. You see, Some- 
times I get letters from strangers, full of praise and thanks 
and admiration from people whose feelings I have touched. 
I read tliem and feel touched myself at these warm if 
ungainly emotions I have called up; a sort of pity steals 
over me at this naTve enthusiasm; and I positively blush 
at the thought of how these good people would freeze 
up if they were to get a look behind the scenes. What 
they, in their innocence, cannot comprehend is that a 
properly constituted^ healthy, decent man never writes, 
acts, or composes — all of which does not hinder me from 
using his admiration for my genius to goad myself on; 
nor from taking it in deadly earnest and aping the airs 
of a great man. Oh, don’t talk to me, Lisabeta. I tell 
you I am sick to death of depicting humanity without 
having any part or lot in it. . . . Is an artist a male, 
anyhow? Ask the females! It seems to me we artists 
are all of us something like those unse.xed papal singers 
. . . we sing like angels; but ’ 

‘Shame on you, Tonio Kroger. But come to tea. 
The rvater is just on the boil, and here are some p/rpjrcs. 
You were talking about singing soprano, do go on. But 
really you ought to be ashamed of yourself. If I did not 
know your passionate dcr'otion to your calling and how 
proud you are of it ’ 

‘Don’t talk about “calling,” Lis.abcta I\-ano\'na. 
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craving to be comfortable, better than his attitude to this 
question. When these worthy people are affected by a 
work of art, they say humbly that that sort of thing is a 
“gift.” And because in their innocence they assume 
that beautiful and uplifting results must hat^e beautiful 
and uplifting causes, they never dream that the “gift” in 
question is a very dubious affair and rests upon extremely 
sinister foundations. Everybody knows that artists are 
“sensitive” and easily wounded; just as everybody knows 
that ordinarj’’ people, with a normal bump of self-confi- 
dence, are not. Now you see, Lisabeta, I cherish at 
the bottom of my soul all tlie scorn and suspicion of the 
artist gentrj' — translated into terms of tlie intellectual — 
that my upright old forbears there on the Baltic would 
have felt for any juggler or mountebank that entered their 
houses. Listen to this. I know a banker, a grey-haired 
business man, who has a gift for writing stories. He 
employs this gift in his idle hours, and some of his stories 
are of the first rank. But despite — I say despite — this 
excellent gift his withers are by no means unwrung: 
on the contrary', he has had to serve a prison sentence, on 
anything but trifling grounds. Yes, it was actually first 
in prison that he became conscious of his gift, and his 
experiences as a convict are the main theme in all his 
works. One might be rash enough to conclude that a man 
has to be at home in some kind of jail in order to become 
a poet. But can you escape the suspicion that the source 
and essence of his being an artist had less to do with his 
life in prison than they had with the reasons that brought 
him there i A banker who writes — that is a rarity, isn’t 
It ? But a banker who isn’t a criminal, who is irreproach- 
ably respectable, and yet writes — he doesn’t exist. Yes, 
you are laughing, and yet I am more than half serious. 
No problem, none in the world, is more tormenting 
than this of the artist and his human aspect. Take the 
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most miraculous case of all, take the most typical and 
therefore the most powerful of artists, take such a morbid 
and profoundly equivocal work as Tristan and Isolde, and 
look at the effect it has on a healthy young man of 
thoroughly normal feeling. Exaltation, encouragement, 
warm, downright enthusiasm, perhaps incitement to 
“artistic” creation of his own. Poor young dilettante! 
In us artists it looks fundamentally different from what 
he wots of, with his “warm heart” and “honest enthus- 
iasm.” I ’ve seen women and youths go mad over artists 
. . . and I knew about them . . .1 The origin, the 
accompanying phenomena, and the conditions of the 
artist life — good Lord, what haven’t I observed about 
them, over and over!’ 

‘OlKerved, Tonio Kroger? If I may ask, only 
“observed” ?’ 

He was silent, knitting his oblique brown brows and 
whistling softly to himself. 

‘Let me have your cup, Tonio. The tea is weak. 
And take another cigarette. Now, you perfectly know 
that you are looking at things as they do not necessarily 
have to be looked at. . . .’ 

‘That is Horatio’s answer, dear Lisabeta. “’Tv/ere 
to consider too curiously, to consider so.’” 

‘I mean, Tonio Kroger, that one can consider them 
just exactly as well from another side. I am only a silly 
painting female, and if I can contradict you at all, if I can 
defend your own profession a little against you, it is not 
by saying anything nev/, but simply by reminding you of 
some things you very well know yourself: of the purifying 
and healing influence of letters, the subduing of the passions 
by knowledge and eloquence; literature as the guide to 
understanding, forgiveness, and love, the redeeming power 
of the word, literary art as the noblest manifestation of 
the human mind, the poet as the mc«t highly developed 
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of human beings, the poet as saint. Is it to consider 
things not curiously enough, to consider them so?’ 

‘You may talk like that, Lisabeta Ivanovna, you have 
a perfect right. And with reference to Russian literature, 
and the works of your poets, one can really worship 
them; they really come close to being that elevated litera- 
ture you are talking about. But I am not ignoring your 
objections, they are part of the things I have in my mind 
to-day. . . . Look at me, Lisabeta. I don’t look any 
too cheerful, do I ? A little old and tired and pinched, 
eh? Well, now to come back to the “knowledge.” 
Can’t you imagine a man, born orthodox, mild-mannered, 
well-meaning, a bit sentimental, just simply over-stimu- 
lated by his psychological clairvoyance, and going to the 
dogs? Not to let the sadness of the world unman you; 
to read, mark, learn, and to put to account even the most 
torturing things and to be of perpetual good dicer, in 
the sublime consciousness of moral superiority over the 
horrible inv'cntion of c-xistcnce — yes, thank you] But 
despite all tlie joj'S of expression once in a while the thing 
gets on your ncn’cs, “Tout comprendre e’est tout par- 
donner.” I don’t know about that. There is something 
I call being sick of knowledge, Lisabeta: when it is 
enough for you to sec through a thing in order to be sick 
to death of it, and not in the least in a forgiving mood. 
Sudi \ras the case of Hamlet tlic Dane, that typical 
litcrarj' man. He knew what it meant to be called to 
knowledge without being born to it. To sec things 
dear, if even through your tears, to recognize, notice, 
obseire — and have to put it all down with a smile, at the 
very moment when hands arc dinging, and lips meeting, 
and the human gaze is blinded with feeling — it is infamous, 
Lisabeta, it is indecent, outrageous — but what good does 
it do to be outraged? 

‘Then another and no less charming side of the thing, 
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of course, is your ennui, your indifferent and ironic 
attitude tov/ards truth. It is a fact that there is no 
society in the world so dumb and hopeless as a circle of 
literary people who arc hounded to death as it is. All 
knowledge is old and tedious to them. Utter some truth 
tliat it gave you considerable youthful joy to conquer 
and possess — and they will all chortle at you for your 
naivete. Oh, yes, Lisabeta, literature is a wearing job. 
In human society, I do assure you, a reserved and scep- 
tical man can be taken for stupid, whereas he is really 
only arrogant and perhajK lacks courage. So much for 
“knowledge.” Now for the “Word.” It isn’t so 
much a matter of the “redeeming power” as it is of 
putting your emotions on ice and serving them up 
chilled! Honestly, don’t you think there’s a good deal 
of cool check in the prompt and superficial way a writer 
can get rid of his feelings by turning them into literature? 
If your heart is too full, if you arc overpowered with the 
emotions of some sweet or exalted moment — nothing 
simpler! Go to the literary man, he will put it all 
straight for you instanter. He will analj-se and formulate 
your affair, label it and express it and discuss it and polish 
it off and make you indifferent to it for time and eternity 
— and not cliargc you a farthing. You will go home 
quite relieved, cooled off, enlightened; and wonder 
what it was all .about and why you were so mightily 
moved. And will you seriously enter the lists in behalf 
of this vain and frigid charhitanr What is uttered, so 
runs tins credi, is finished and done with. If the whole 
world could Iv" expressed, it would be saved, finished and 

dn.ne.^ , . . V, ell and good. But I am note, nihilist * 

ou arc not a — * said Lisabeta. . , . She was 

lifting a tcaspcKinful of tea to her mouth and paused n' 
the act to stare at him. 

Come, Come, Lts-abeta, what ’s the matter? I say 
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I am not a nihilist, with respect, that is, to lively feeling. 
Yon see, the literary man does not understand that life 
may go on living, unashamed, even after it has been 
expressed and therewith finished. No matter how much 
it has been redeemed by becoming literature, it keeps 
right on sinning — for all action is sin in the mind’s 
eye 

‘I ’m nearly done, Lisabeta. Please listen. I love 
life — this is an admission. I present it to you, you may 
have it. I have never made it to any one else. People 
say — people have even written and printed — that I hate 
life, or fear or despise or abominate it. I liked to hear 
this, it has always flattered me; but that does not make it 
true. I love life. Y ou smile; and I know why, Lisabeta. 
But I implore you not to take what I am saying for 
literature. Don’t think of Caesar Borgia or any drunken 
philosophy that has him for a standard bearer. He is 
nothing to me, your Caesar Borgia. I have no opinion 
of him, and I shall never comprehend how one can honour 
the extraordinary and daemonic as an ideal. No, life as 
the eternal antinomy of mind and art does not represent 
itself to us as a vision of savage greatness and ruthless 
beauty; we who are set apart and different do not conceive 
it as, like us, unusual; it is the normal, respectable, and 
admirable that is the kingdom of our longing; life, in all 
its seductive banality! That man is very far from being 
an artist, my dear, whose last and deepest enthusiasm 
is the raffini, the eccentric and satanic; who does not know 
a longing for the innocent, the simple, and tile living, for a 
little friendship, devotion, familiar human happiness — 
the gnawing, surreptitious hankering, Lisabeta, for the 
bliss of the commonplace. . . . 

‘A genuine human friend. Believe me, I should be 
proud and happy to possess a friend among men. But 
up to now all riie friends I hat'e had have been daemons. 
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kobolds, impious monsters, and sj^ctres dumb "with 
excess of knowledge — that is to saf, literary men. 

‘I may be standing upon some platform, in some hall 
in front of people who have come to listen to me. And I 
find mj’self looking round among my hearers, I catch 
mj-self secretly peering about the auditorium, and all the 
while I am thinking who it is that has come here to listen 
to me, whose grateful applause is in my ears, with whom 
my art is making me one. ... I do not find what I seek, 
Lisabeta, I find the herd. The same old community, 
the same old gathering of early Christians, so to speak; 
people with fine souls in uncouth bodies, people who are 
always falling down in the dance, if you know what I 
mean; the kind to whom poetry serves as a sort of mll*^ 
revenge on life. Always and only the poor and suffering, 
never any of the others, the blue-eyed ones, Lisabeta — 
they do not need mind. . . . 

‘And, after all, would it not be a lamentable lack of 
logic to want it otherwise? It is against all sense to love 
life and yet bend all the powers you have to draw it over 
to your own side, to the side of finesse and melancholy 
and the whole sickly aristocracy of letters. The king- 
dom of art increases and that of health and innocence 


declines on this earth. What there is left of it ought to 
be carefully preserved; one ought not to tempt people to 
read poetry who would much rather read books about the 
instantaneous photography of horses. 

* For, after all, what more pitiable sight is there than 
life led astray by art? We artists have a consummate 
contempt for the dilettante, the man who is leading a- 
living life and yet thinks he can be an artist too if he gets 
the chance. I am spealiing from personal experience, I 
do assure you. Suppose I am in a company in a good 
house, with earing and drinking going on, and plenty of 
conversation and good feeling; 1 am glad and grateful 
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to be able to lose myself among good regular people for a 
while. Then all of a sudden — I am thinking of some- 
thing that actually happened — an officer gets up, a 
lieutenant, a stout, good-looking chap, whom I could 
never have believed guilty of any conduct unbecoming 
his uniform, and actually in good set terms asks the 
company’s permission to read some verses of his own 
composition. Everybody looks disconcerted, they laugh, 
and tell him to go on, and he takes them at their word 
and reads from a sheet of paper he has up to now been 
hiding in his coat-tail pocket — something about love and 
music, as deeply felt as it is inept. But I ask you: a 
lieutenant! A man of the world! He surely did not 
need to . . . Well, the inevitable result is long fiices, 
silence, a little artificial applause, everybody thoroughly 
uncomfortable. The first sensation I am conscious of 
is guilt — I feel partly responsible for the disturbance this 
rash youth has brought upon the company; and no wonder, 
for I, as a member of the same guild, am a target for some 
of the unfriendly glances. But next minute I realize 
something else: this man for whom just now I felt the 
greatest respect has suddenly sunk in my eyes, I feel a 
benevolent pity. Along with some other brave and 
good-natured gentlemen I go up and speak to him. 
“Congratulations, Herr Lieutenant,” I say, “that is a 
very pretty talent you have. It was charming.” And I 
am within an ace of clapping him on the shoulder. But 
is that the way one is supposed to feel towards a lieutenant 
— ^benevolent? ... It was his own fault. There he 
stood, suffering embarrassment for the mistake of thinking 
that one may pluck a single leaf from the laurel-tree of art 
without paying for it with his life. No, there I go with 
my colleague, the convict banker — but don’t you find, 
Lisabeta, that I have quite a Hamlet-like flow of oratory 
to-day?’ 
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‘Are you done, Tonio Kroger r’ 

‘No. but there won’t be any more.’ 

‘And quite enough too. Are you expecting 2 . 
reply?’ 

‘Have you one ready?’ 

‘ I should say so. I have listened to you faithfully, Tonio, 
from beginning to end, and I will give you the answer 
to everything you have said this afternoon and the solution 
of the problem that has been upsetting you. Now: the 
solution is that you, as you sit there, are, quite simply, a 
bourgeois.’ 

‘Am I?’ he asked, a little crestfallen. 

‘Yes; that hits you hard, it must. So I will soften the 
j udgment j ust a little. Y ou are a bourgeois on the wrong 
path, a bourgeois manque.' 

Silence. Then he got up resolutely and took his hat 
and stick. 

‘Thank you, Lisabeta lvano%ma; now I can go home 
in peace. I am expressed.’ 

Towards autumn Tonio Kroger said to Lisabeta 
Ivanovna; 

‘Well, Lisabeta, I think I ’ll be off. I need a change 
of air. I must get away, out into the open.’ 

‘Well, well, well, little father! Does it please your 
Highness to go down to Italy again?’ 

‘Oh, get along with your Italy, Lisabeta. I ’m fed 
up with Italy, 1 spew it out of my mouth. It ’s a 
long time since 1 imagined I could belong down 
there. Art, eh? Blue-velvet sky, ardent wine, the 
sweets of sensuality. In short, I don’t want it — ^ 
decline with thanks. The whole hellexza business 
makes me nervous. All these frightfully animated 
people down there with their black animal-like eyes; 
I don’t like them either. These Romance peoples 
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have no soul in their eyes. No, I ’m going to take a 
trip to Denmark.’ 

‘To Denmark?’ 

‘Yes. I ’m quite sanguine of the results. I happen 
never to have been there, though I lived all my youth so 
close to it. Still, I have alwap known and loved tire 
country. I suppose I must have tliis northern tendency 
from my hither, for my mother was really more for the 
hellezza, in so far, tliat is, as she cared very much one 
way or the other. But just take the books that are 
written up there, that clean, meaty, whimsical Scandi- 
navian literature, Lisabeta, there ’s nothing like it, I love 
it. Or take the Scandinavian meals, those incomparable 
meals, which can only be digested in strong sea air (I 
don’t know whether I can digest them in any sort of air); 
I know them from my home, too, because we ate that 
way up tliere. Take even the names, the given names 
that people rejoice in up north; we have a good many 
of them in my part of the country too: Ingeborg, for 
instance, isn’t it the purest poetry — like a harp-tone? 
And then the sea — up there it ’s the Baltic! ... In a 
word, I am going, Lisabeta. I want to see the Baltic 
again and read the books and hear the names on their 
native heath; I want to stand on the terrace at Kronberg, 
where the ghost appeared to Hamlet, bringing despair and 
death to that poor, noble-souled youth. . . .’ 

‘How are you going, Tonio, if I may ask? What 
route are you taking?’ 

‘The usual one,’ he said, shrugging his shoulders, and 
blushed perceptibly. ‘Yes, I shall touch my — my point 
of departure, Lisabeta, after thirteen years, and that may 
turn out rather funny.’ 

She smiled. 

‘That is what I wanted to hear, Tonio Kroger. Well, 
be off, then, in God’s name. Be sure to write to me, do 
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to-morrow. He was too sleepy. His head was heavy 
from the journey, and slow, vague trains of thought 
passed through his mind. 

Sometimes in the past thirteen years, when he was 
suffering from indigestion, he had dreamed of being back 
home in the echoing old house in the steep, narrow street. 
His lather had been there too, and reproached him 
bitterly for his dissolute manner of life, and this, each 
time, he had found quite as it should be. And now the 
present refused to distinguish itself in any way from one 
of those tantalizing dream fabrications in which the 
dreamer asks himself if this be delusion or reality and is 
driven to decide for the latter, only to wake up after all 
in the end. ... He paced through the half-empty 
streets with his head inclined against the wind, moving 
as though in his sleep in the direction of the hotel, the 
first hotel in the town, where he meant to sleep. A 
bow-legged man, with a pole at the end of which burned 
a tiny fire, walked before him with a rolling, seafaring 
gait and lighted the gas lamps. 

What was at the bottom of this."* What was it burn- 
ing darkly beneath the ashes of his fatigue, refusing to 
burst out into a clear blaze? Hush, hush, only no talk. 
Only don’t make words ! He would have liked to go on 
so, for a long time, in the wind, through the dusky, 
dreamily familiar streets — but everything was so little 
and close together here. You reached your goal at once. 

In the upper town tliere were arc lamps, just lighted. 
There was the hotel with die two black lions in front of 
it; he had been afraid of them as a child. And there 
they were, still looking at each other as though they were 
about to sneeze; only they seemed to have grown much 
smaller, Tonio Kroger passed between them into the 
hotel. 

As he came on foot, he was received with no great 
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and shaved and made himself fresh and immaculate as 
though about to call upon some smart family where a 
well-dressed and flawless appearance was de rigueur-, and 
while occupied in this wise he listened to the anxious 
beating of his heart. 

How bright it was outside! He would have liked 
better a twilight air like yesterday’s, instead of passing 
through the streets in the broad sunlight, under every- 
body’s eye. Would he meet people he knew, be stopped 
and questioned and have to submit to be asked how he 
had spent die last thirteen years? No, thank goodness, 
he was known to nobod)f here; even if anybody remem- 
bered him, it was unlikely he would be recognized — for 
certainly he had changed in the meantime! He sur- 
veyed himself in the glass and felt a sudden sense of 
security behind his mask, behind his work-worn face, 
that was older than his years. ... He sent for breakfast, 
and after that he went out; he passed under the disdainful 
eye of the porter and the gendeman in black, through the 
vestibule and between the two lions, and so into the 
street. 

Where was he going? He scarcely knew. It was 
the same as yesterday. Hardly was he in the midst of 
this long-familiar scene, this stately conglomeration of 
gables, turrets, arcades, and fountains, hardly did he feel 
once more the wind in his face, that strong current 
wafting a faint and pungent aroma from ftir-off dreams, 
than the same mistiness laid itself like a veil about his 
senses. . . . The muscles of his face relaxed, and he 
looked at men and things with a look grown suddenly 
calm. Perhaps right there, on that street corner, he 
might wake up after all. . . . 

Where was he going? It seemed to him the direcdon 
he took had a connection with his sad and strangely rueful 
dreams of the night. . . . He went to Market Square, 
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ceremony. There was a porter, and 
dressed in black, to do the honours, the art ^ 
back his cuffs with his httle hngers, m^ured 
the crown of his head to the soles o i ’ proper 

with intent to place him, to assign him to n,s p 
category socially and hierarchu^lly speaking d ^ 
mem 7nt the suitable degree of on ^ 

not to come to any clear decision and ^mp ®^^ 
moderate display of politen^ A ^ shiny 

with yellow-white side whiskers, m ^ 
with zge, and rosettes on his soundless shoes, 
two flights into a clean old room furnished ^d 

style. Its windows gave on a twiht ° fantastic 

gables, very medieval and picturesqu^ stood 

hulk of the old church close by. Tonio ^de 

awhile before this window; then he sat down on 
sofa, crossed his arms, drew down his brows, ana 

to himself. 'The 

Lights were brought and his luggage came p- , 
mild-mannered waiter laid the hotel register on —g, 
and Tonio Kroger, his head on one side, scrawl _ 
thing on it that might be taken for a name, a s»aon, 
a place of origin. Then he ordered supper , h 
on gazing into space from his sofa comer. ^ . 

stood before him he let it wait long untouched, then 
a few bites and walked up and down an hour in his 
stopping from time to time and closing his eyes- 
he very slov/ly undressed and went to bed. He V 
long and had curiously confused and ardent dreams. 

It was broad day when he woke. Hastily he 
where he was and got up to draw the curtains; the P? i 
blue sky, already with a hint of autumn, v/ss swea 
with frayed and tattered cloud; still, above his native cn) 
the sun was shining. _ _ , ^ 

He spent more care than usual upon his toilette, was 
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and shaved and made himself fresh and immaculate as 
though about to call upon some smart family where a 
well-dressed and flawless appearance was de nguei/r; and 
while occupied in this wise he listened to the anxious 
beating of his heart. 

How bright it was outside! He would have liked 
better a twilight air like yesterday’s, instead of passing 
through the streets in the broad sunlight, under every- 
body’s eye. Would he meet people he knew, be stopped 
and questioned and have to submit to be asked how he 
had spent the last thirteen years? No, thank goodness, 
he was known to nobody here; even if anybody remem- 
bered him, it w'as unlikely he would be recognized — for 
certainly he had changed in the meantime! He sur- 
veyed himself in the glass and felt a sudden sense of 
security behind his mask, behind his work-worn face, 
that tvas older than his years. ... He sent for breakfast, 
and after that he went out; he passed under the disdainful 
eye of the porter and the gentleman in black, through the 
vestibule and benveen the two lions, and so into the 
street. 

Where wtjs he going? He scarcely knew. It was 
the same as yesterday. Hardly ■was he in the midst of 
tliis long-femiliar scene, this stately conglomeration of 
gables, turrets, arcades, and fountains, hardly did he feel 
once more the wind in his flice, that strong current 
wafting a faint and pungent aroma from far-off dreams, 
than the same mistiness laid itself like a veil about his 
senses. . . . The muscles of his face relaxed, and he 
looked at men and things with a look grown suddenly 
calm. Perhaps right there, on that street corner, he 
might wake up after all. . . . 

^Vhere was he gointj? It seemed to him the direction 
he took had a connection with his sad and strangely rueful 
dreams of tlie night. . . . He went to Market Square, 
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the paragraphs, the flow of words that flowed with so 
much art, mounting in the ardour of creation to a certain 
climax and elFect, and then as artfully breaking off. . . . 

‘Yes, that was well done,’ he said; put back the book 
and turned away. Then he saw that the functionary 
still stood bolt upright, blinking with a mingled expression 
of zeal and misgiving. 

‘A capital collection, I see,’ said Tonio Kroger. ‘I 
have already quite a good idea of it. Much obliged to 
you. Good-bye.’ He went out; but it was a poor exit, 
and he felt sure the official would stand there perturbed 
and blinking for several minutes. 

He felt no desire for further researches. He had been 
home. Strangers were living upstairs in the large rooms 
behind the pillared hall; the top of the stairs was shut off 
by a glass door which used not to be there, and on the 
door was a plate. He went away, dowrt the steps, across 
the echoing corridor, and left his parental home. He 
sought a restaurant, sat down in a corner, and brooded 
over a heavy, greasy meal. Then he returned to his hotel. 

‘I am leaving,’ he said to the fine gentleman in black. 
‘This afternoon.’ And he asked for his bill, and for a 
carriage to take him down to the harbour where he should 
take the boat for Copenhagen. Then he went up to his 
room and sat there stiflF and still, with his cheek on his 
hand, looking down on the table before him with absent 
eyes. Later he paid his bill and packed his things. At 
the appointed hour the carriage was announced and Tonio 
Kroger went down in travel array. 

At the foot of the stairs the gentleman in black was 
waiting. 

‘Beg pardon,’ he said, shoving back his cuffs with his 
little fingers. . . . ‘Beg pardon, but we must detain you 
just a moment. Herr Seehaase, the proprietor, would 
like to exchange two words with you.. A matter of 
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form. . . . He is back there. ... If you vrill have the 
goodness to step this way. ... It is Herr Seehaase, 
the proprietor.’ 

And he ushered Tonio Kroger into the background 
of the vestibule. . . . There, in fact, stood Herr Seehaase. 
Tonio Kroger recognized him from old time. He was 
small, fat, and bow-legged. His shaven side-whisker 
was white, but he wore the same old low-cut dress coat 
and little velvet cap embroidered in green. He was not 
alone. Beside him, at a little high desk fastened into the 
wall, stood a policeman in a helmet, his gloved right hand 
resting on a document in coloured inks; he turned towards 
Tonio Kroger with his honest, soldierly fece as though 
he expected Tonio to sink into the earth at his glance. 

Tonio Kroger looked at the two and confined himself 
to waiting. 

‘You came from Munich?’ the policeman asked at 
length in a heavy, good-natured voice. 

Tonio Kroger said he had. 

‘You are going to Copenhagen?’ 

‘Yes, I am on the way to a Danish seaside r^ort.’ 

‘Seaside resort? Well, you must produce your 
papers,’ said the policeman. He uttered the last word 
with great satisfection. 

‘Papers . . .?’ He had no papers. He drew out 
his pocket-book and looked into it; but aside from notes 
there %vas nothing there but some proof sheets of a story 
which he had taken along to finish reading. He hated re- 
lations with officials and had never got himself a passport. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said, ‘but I don’t travel with papers.’ 

‘Ahl’ said the policeman. ‘And what might ^ your 
name?’ 

Tonio replied. 

‘Is that a fact?’ asked the policeman, suddenly erect, 
and expanding his nostrils as wide as he cnuld. . . . 
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‘Yes, that is a fact,’ answered Tonio Kroger. 

‘And what are you, anyhow?’ 

Tonio Kroger gulped and gave the name of his trade 
in a firm voice. Herr Seehaase lifted his head and looked 
him curiously in the face. 

‘H’m,’ said the policeman. ‘And you give out that 
you are not identical with an individdle named’ — he said 
‘individdle’ and then, referring to his document in 
coloured inks, spelled out an involved, fantastic name 
which mingled all the sounds of all the races — ^Tonio 
Kroger forgot it next minute — ‘of unknown parentage 
and unspecified means,’ he went on, ‘wanted by the 
Munich police for various shady transactions, and pro- 
bably in flight towards Denmark?’ 

‘Yes, I give out all that, and more,’ said Tonio Kroger, 
wriggling his shoulders. The gesture made a certain 
impression. 

‘What? Oh, yes, of course,’ said the policeman. 
‘You say you can’t show any papers ’ 

Herr Seehaase threw himself into the breach. 

‘It is only a formality,’ he said pacifically, ‘nothing 
else. You must bear in mind the official is only doing 
his duty. If you could only identify yourself somehow — 
some document . . .’ 

They were all silent. Should he make an end of the 
business, by revealing to Herr Seehaase that he was no 
swindler without specified means, no gipsy in a green 
wagon, but the son of the late Consul Kroger, a member 
of the Kroger family? No, he felt no desire to do 
that. After all, were not tliese guardians of civic 
order witliin their right? He even agreed with tliem 
-^up to a point. He shrugged his shoulders and kept 
quiet. 

‘What have you got, then?’ asked the policeman, ‘In 
your portfoly, I mean?’ 
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‘Here? Nothing. Just a proof sheeV ansvrered 
Tonio Kroger. 

‘Proof sheet? What 's that? Let 's see it.’ 

And Tonio Kroger handed over his work. The 
policeman spread it out on the shelf and began reading. 
Herr Seehaase drew up and shared it with him. Tonio 
Kroger looked over their shoulders to see what they read. 
It was a good moment, a little effect he had worked out 
to perfection. He had a sense of self-sadsfactton. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘there is my name. I wrote it, and 
it is going to be published, you understand.’ 

‘All right, that will answer,’ said Herr Seehaase with 
decmon, gathered up the sheets and gave them back. 
‘That will have to answer, Petersen,’ he repeated crisply, 
shutting his eyes and shaking his head as though to see 
and heat no more. ‘We must not keep the gentleman 
any longer. The carriage is waiting. I implore you to 
pardon the little inconvenience, sir. The officer has 
only done his duty, but I told him at once he was on the 
wrong track. . . .’ 

‘Indeed!’ thought Tonio Kroger. 

The officer seemed still to har-e his doubtsj he muttered 
something else about indiriddle and document. But Herr 
Seehaase, overflowing with regrets, led his guest through 
the vestibule, accompanied him past the two lions to the 
carriage, and himself, with many respectful bows, Hosed 
rile door upon him. And then the fiinny, high, wide old 
cab rolled and rattled and bumped dowm the steep, narrow 
street to the quay. 

And such was the manner of Tonio Kroger’s visit to 
his ancestral home. 

Kight fell and the moon swam up with silver gleam 
25 Tonio Kroger s boat reached riie open sea. He stood 
at the prow -wrapped in his doak against a mounting -wind. 
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and looked beneath into the dark going and coming of the 
waves as they hovered and swayed and came on, to meet 
with a clap and shoot erratically away m a bright gush ot 

He was lulled in a mood of still enchantment. The 
episode at the hotel, their wanting to arr^t him for a 
swindler in his own home, had cast him down a htde, 
even although he found it quite in order—in a certain 
way But after he came on board he had watched, ^ 
he used to do as a boy with his father, the lading of goods 
into the deep bowels of the boat, amid shouts of mingled 
Danish and Plattdeutsch; not only boxes and bales, but 
also a Bengal tiger and a polar bear were lowered m ^ges 
with stout iron bars. They had probably come from 
Hamburg and were destined for a Danish menagerie. 
He had enjoyed these distractions. And as_ the boat 
glided along between flat river banks he quite forgot 
Officer Petersen’s inquisition; while the r^t his 
sweet, sad, rueful dreams of the night before, the walk 
he had taken, the walnut-tree— had welled up again in 
his soul. The sea opened out and he saw in the distance 
the beach where he as a lad had been let to listen to the 
ocean’s summer dreams; saw the flashing of the lighthouse 
tower and the lights of the Kurhaus ijffiere he and his 

parents had lived The Baltic! He bent Ins head 

to the strong salt wind; it came sweeping on, i en e e 
him, made him faintly giddy and a little deaf; and in that 
mild confusion of the senses all memory of evil, of anguish 
and error, effort and exertion of the will, sank away into 
joyous oblivion and were gone. The roaring, foaming, 
flapping, and slapping all about him came to his ears like 
th^groan and rustle of an old ^valnut-tree, the creaking of 
a garden gate More and more the darkness came on. 

‘The stars! Oh, my Lord, look at the stars! a voice 
suddenly said, with a heavy sing-song accent that seemed 
C9®= 
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to come out of the inside of a tun. He recognized it- 
It belonged to a young man with red-blond hair who had 
been Tonio Kroger’s neighbour at dinner in the salon. 
His dres was very simple, his eyes were red, and he had 
the moist and chilly look of a person who has just bathed. 
With nervous and self-conscious movements he had 
taken unto himself an astonishing quantity of lobster 
omeleL Now he leaned on the rail beside Tonio 
Kroger and looked up at the skies, holding his chin 
between thumb and forefinger. Beyond a doubt he was 
in one of those rare and festal and edifying moods that 
cause the barriers between man and man to when 
the heart opens even to the stranger, and the mouth 
utters that which otherwise it would blush to speak. . . - 
‘Look, by dear sir, just look at the stars. There they 
stahd and glitter; by goodness, the whole sky is full of 
theb! And I ask you, when you stahd and look up at 
theb, and realize t^t bany of theb are a huddred tibes 
larger thad the earth, how does it bake you feel? Yes, 
we have idvehted the telegraph and the telephode and 
all the triuphs of our bodem tibes. But wh^ we look 
up there, after all we have to recogdize and understad 
that we are worts, biserable worbs, and dothing else. 
Ab I ri^t, sir, or ab I wrogr Yes, we are worts,’ he 
answered himself, and nodded meekly and abjectly in the 
direction of the firmament. 

‘Ah, he has no literature in his belly,’ thought Tonio 
Kroger. And he recalled something he had lately read, 
an essay by a famous French writer on cosmological and 
psychological philosophies, a very delightful causerie. 

He made some sort of reply to the yoimg man’s feeling 
remarks, and they went on talking, leaning over the rail, 
and looking into the night with its movement and fitful 
lights. The young man, it seemed, was a Hamburg 
merchant on his holiday. 
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‘Y’ ought to travel to Copedhagen on the boat, thigks 
I, and so here I ab, and so far it ’s been fide. But they 
shouldn’t have given us the lobster obelet, sir, for it ’s 
going to be storby — the captain said so hibself — and 
that ’s do joke with indigestible food like that in your 
stobach. . . 

Tonio Kroger listened to all this engaging artlessness 
and was privately drawn to it. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘all the food up here is too heavy. It 
makes one lazy and melancholy.’ 

‘Belancholy ?’ repeated the young man, and looked 
at him, taken aback. Then he asked, suddenly: ‘You are 
a stradger up here, sir?’ 

‘ Yes, I have come from a long way off,’ answered Tonio 
Kroger vaguely, waving his arm. 

‘But you ’re right,’ said the youth; ‘Lord knows you 
are right about the belancholy. I am dearly always 
belancholy, but specially on evedings like this when there 
are stars in the sky.’ And he supported his chin again 
with thumb and forefinger. 

‘Surely this man writes verses,’ thought Tonio Kroger; 
‘business man’s verses, full of deep feeling and single- 
mindedness.’ 

Evening drew on. The wind had grown so violent 
as to prevent them from talking. So they thought they 
would sleep a bit, and wished each other good night. 

Tonio Kroger stretched himself out on the narrow 
cabin bed, but he found no repose. The strong wind ■ 
with its sharp tang had power to rouse him; he was 
strangely restless with sweet anticipations. Also he was 
violently sick with the motion of the ship as she glided 
down a steep mountain of wave and her screw vibrated 
as in agony, free of the water. He put on all his clothes 
again and went up to the deck. 

Clouds raced across the moon. The sea danced. It 
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did not come on in full-bodied, regular waves; but far 
out in the pale and flickering light the water v/as lashed, 
tom, and tumbled; leaped upward like great licking 
flames; hung in jagged and fentastic shapes above diaxy 
abysses, where the foam seemed to be tossed by' the playful 
strength of colossal arms and flung upward in all directions. 
The ship had a heavy passage; she lurched and stamped 
and groaned through the welter; and far down in her 
bowels the tiger and the polar bear voiced their acute 
discomfort. A man in an oilskin, with the hood drawn 
over his head and a lantern strapped to his chest, went 
straddling painfully up and down the deck. And at the 
stern, leaning far out, stood the young man from Ham- 
burg, suffering the worst. ‘Lord!’ he said, in a hollow, 
quavering voice, when he saw Tonio Kroger. ‘Look 
at the uproar of the elebents, sir!’ But he could say no 
more — he was obliged to turn hastily' away. 

Tonio Kroger clutched at a taut rope and looked 
abroad into the arrogance of the elements. His exulta- 
tion outv'ied storm and wave; within himself he chanted 
a song to the sea, instinct with love of her: ‘O thou wild 

friend of my' youth. Once more I behold thee ’ But 

it got no farther, he did not finish it. It was not feted 
to receive a final form nor in tranquillity to be welded 
to a perfect whole. For his heart was too full. . . - 

Long he stood; then stretched himself out on a bench 
by the pilot house and looked up at the sky', where stars 
' were flickering. He even slept a little. And when the 
cold foam splashed his face it seemed in his half-dreams 
like a caress. 

Perpendicular chalk diffs, ghostly in the moonlight, 
came in sight. They were nearing the island of Moen. 
T hen sleep came again, broken by salty' showers of spray' 
that bit into his face and made it stiff. . . . When he 
really' roused, it was broad day, fresh and palest grey, and 
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the sea had gone down. At breakfest he saw the young 
man from Hamburg again, who blushed rosy-red for 
shame of the poetic indiscretions he had been betrayed 
into by the dark, ruffled up his little red-blond moustache 
with all fi\'e fingers, and called out a brisk and soldierly 
good morning — ^after that he studiously avoided him. 

And Tonio Kroger landed in Denmark. He arrived 
in Copenhagen, gave tips to everj'body who laid claim 
to them, took a room at an hotel, and roamed the city for 
three days with an open guide-book and the air of an 
intelligent foreigner bent on improving his mind. He 
looked at the King’s New Market and the Horse in the 
middle of it, gazed respectfully up the columns of the 
Frauenkirch, stood long before Thorwaldsen’s noble and 
beautiful statuary, climbed the round tower, visited 
castles, and spent two lively evenings in the Tivoli. But 
all this was not exactly what he saw. 

The doors of the houses — so like those of his native 
town, with open-work gables of baroque shape — ^bore 
names known to him of old} names that had a tender 
and precious quality, and withal in their syllables an 
accent of plaintive reproach, of repining after the lost 
and gone. He walked, he gazed, drawing deep, lingering 
draughts of moist sea air; and everywhere he saw eyes as 
blue, hair as blond, faces as familiar, as those that had 
visited his rueful dreams the night he had spent in his 
native town. There in the open street it befell him that 
a glance, a ringing word, a sudden laugh would pierce him 
to his marrow. 

He could not stand the bustling city for long. A 
restlessness, half memorj^ and half hope, half foolish and 
half sweet, possessed him; he was moved to drop this role 
of ardently inquiring tourist and lie somewhere, quite 
quietly, on a beach. So he took ship once more and 
travelled under a cloudy sky, over a black water. 
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northwards along the coast of Zealand towards Helsingor. 
Thence he drove, at once, by carriage, for three-quartere 
of an hour, along and above the sea, reaching at length 
his ultimate goal, the little white ‘bath hotel’ with green 
blinds. It stood surrounded by a settlement of cottage^ 
and its shingled turret tower looked out on the beach 
and the Swedish coast. Here he left the carriage, too 
possession of the light room they had ready for him, nlle 
shelves and presses with his kit, and prepared to stop a 
while. 


It was well on in September; not many guests were left 
in Aalsgaard. Meals were served on the ground floor, 
in the great beamed dining-room, whose lofty vrindo^ 
led out upon the veranda and the sea. The landlady 
presided, an elderly spinster with white hair and faded 
eyes, a faint colour in her cheek and a feeble twittenng 
voice. She was for ever arranging her red hands to looK 
well upon the table cloth. There was a short-necked 
old gentleman, quite blue in the face, with a grey sailor 
beard; a fish dealer he was, from the capital, and strong 
at the German. He seemed entirely congested and in- 
clined to apoplexy; breathed in short gasps, kept putting 
his beringed first finger to one nostril, and snorting 
violently to get a passage of air through the other. Not- 
withstanding, he addressed himself constantly to the 
whisky bottle, which stood at his place at luncheon and 
dinner, and breakfast as well. Besides him the company 
consisted only of three tall American youths with their 
governor or tutor, who kept adjusting his glasses in un- 
broken silence. All day long he played football -wnth his 
charges, who had narrow, taciturn faces and reddish- 
yellow hair parted in the middle. ‘Please pass the 
tenrit,’ said one. ‘That ’s not wurst, it ’s schinhen' ssi“ 
the other, and this was the extent of their conversation. 
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jis the rest of the time they sat there dumb, drinking hot 
water. 

Tonio Kroger could have wished himself no better 
table companions. He revelled in the peace and quiet, 
listened to the Danish palatals, the clear and the clouded 
vowels in which the fish dealer and the landlady desultorily 
conversed; modestly ex'changed views with the fish 
dealer on the state of the barometer, and then left the 
table to go through the veranda and on to the beach once 
more, where he had already spent long, long morning 
hours. 

Sometimes it was still and summery there. The sea 
lay idle apd smooth, in stripes of blue and russet and bottle- 
green, played all across with glittering silvery lights, 
the seaweed shrivelled in the sun and the jelly-fish lay 
steaming. There was a faintly stagnant smell and a 
whiff of tar from the fishing boat against which Tonio 
Kroger leaned, so standing that he had before his eyes not 
the Swedish coast but the open horizon, and in his face 
the pure, fresh breath of the softly breathing sea. 

Then grey, stormy days would come. The waves 
lowered their heads like bulls and charged against the 
beach; they ran and ramped high up the sands and left 
them strewn with shining wet sea grass, driftwood, and 
mussels. All abroad beneath an overcast sky extended 
ranges of billows, and between them foaming valleys 
palely green; but above the spot there the sun hung 
behind the cloud a patch like white velvet lay on the sea. 

Tonio Kroger stood wrapped in wind and tumult, 
sunk in the continual dull, drowsy uproar that he loved. 
When he turned away it seemed suddenly warm and 
silent all about him. But he was never unconscious of 
the sea at his back; it called, it lured, it beckoned him. 
And he smiled. 

He went landward, by lonely meadow paths, and was 
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swallowed up in the beech grov^ that clothed the rolling 
landscape near and far. Here he sat down on the moss, 
against a tree, and gazed at the strip of water he could see 
betv/een the trunks. Sometimes Ae sound of surf came 
on the %vind — a noise like boards collapsing at a distance. 
And from the tree tops over his head a cavring — ^hoarse, 
desolate, forlorn. He held a book on his knee, but did 
not read a line. He enjoyed profound forgetfulness, 
hovered disembodied above space and time; only now and 
again his heart would contract v/ith a fugitive pain, a stab 
of longing and regret, into whose origin he v/as too lazy 
to inquire. 

Thus passed some days. He could not have said how 
many and had no desire to know. But then came one 
on which something happened; happened while the sun 
stood in the sky and people were about; and Tonio Kroger, 
even, felt no vast surprise. 

The very opening of the day had been rare and festal. 
Tonio Kroger woke early and suddenly from his sleep, 
with a vague and exquisite alarm; he seemed to be looking 
at a miracle, a magic illumination. His room had a glass 
door and balcony facing the soimd; a thin white gauze 
curtain divided it into living and sleeping quarters, both 
hung with delicately tinted paper and furnished with an 
airy good taste that gave them a sunny and friendly look. 
But now to his sleep-drunken eyes it lay bathed in a 
serene and roseate light, an unearthly brightness that 
gilded v/aUs and furniture and turned the gauze curtain 
to radiant pink cloud. Tonio Kroger did not at once 
understand. Not until he stood at the glass door and 
looked out did he realize that this was the sunrise. 

For several daj's there had been clouds and rain; but 
now the sky was like a piece of pale-blue silk, spanned 
shimmering above sea and land, and shot vrith light from 
red and golden clouds. The sun’s disk rose in splendour 
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from a crisply glittering sea that seemed to quiver and 
burn beneath it. So began the day. In a joyous daze 
Tonio Kroger flung on his clothes, and breakfasting in 
the veranda before everybody else, swam from the little 
wooden bath house some distance out into the sound, then 
walked for an hour along the beach. When he came 
back, several omnibuses were before the door, and from 
the dining-room he could see people in the parlour next 
door where the piano was, in the veranda, and on the 
terrace in front; quantities of people sitting at little tables 
enjoying beer and sandwiches amid lively discourse. 
There were whole families, there were old and young, 
there were even a few children. 

At second breakfast — the table was heavily laden with 
cold viands, roast, pickled, and smoked — Tonio Kroger 
inquired what was going on. 

‘Guests,’ said the fish -dealer. ‘Tourists and ball 
guests from Helsingbr. Lord help us, we shall get no 
sleep this night! There will be dancing and music, and 
I fear me it will keep up till late. It is a family reunion, 
a sort of celebration and excursion combined; they all 
subscribe to it and take advantage of the good weather. 
They came by boat and bus and they are having breakfast. 
After that they go on with their drive, but at night they 
will all come back for a dance here in the hall. Yes, 
damn it, you ’ll see we shan’t get a wink of sleep.’ 

‘Oh, it will be a pleasant change,’ said Tonio Kroger. 

After that there was nothing more said for some time. 
The landlady arranged her red fingers on the cloth, the 
fish dealer blew through his nostril, the Americans drank 
hot water and made long faces. 

Then all at once a Aing came to pass; Hans Hansen 
and Ingeborg Holm walked through the room. 

Tonio Kroger, pleasantly fatigued after his swim and 
rapid -^valk, was leaning back in his chair and eating 
* 
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smoked salmon on toast; he sat facing the veranda and 
the ocean. All at once the door opened and the two 
entered hand in hand — calmly and unhurried. Ingeborg, 
blonde Inge, was dressed just as she used to be at Herr 
Knaak’s dancing class. The light flov/ered frock reached 
down to her ankles and it had a tulle fichu draped v/itha 
pointed opening that left her soft throat free. Her hat 
hung by its ribbons over her arm. She, perhaps, v/as a 
little more grown up than she used to be, and her v/onderful 
plait of hair was v/ound round her head; but Hans Hansen 
ViTas tne same as ever. He wore his sailor overcoat with 
git buttons, and his v/ide blue sailor collar lay zctoss his 
shoulders and back; the sailor cap vnth its short ribbons 
he v/as dangling carelesly in his hand. Ingeborgs 
narrow eyes v/ere turned av/zy, perhaps she felt shy 
before the company at table. But Hans Hansen turned 
his head straight tov/ards them, and measured one after 
another defiantly with his steel-blue eyes; challengingly, 
v/ith a sort of contempt. He even dropped Ingeborg’s 
hand and svrung his cap harder than ever, to show what 
inanner of man he v/as. Thus the tv/o, against the 
silent, blue-dyed sea, measured the length of the room 
and passed througn the oppceite door into the parlour. 

This v/as at half-past e!e\'en in the morning. While 
me gu^te of the house were still at table the company 
m the veranda broke up and v/ent away by the side door, 
No one else came into the dining-room. The guests 
could hear them laughing and joking as they got into the 
omnibuses, v/hich rumbled av/ay one by one, , . , ‘So 
they are coming back?’ asked Tonio Kroger. 

, fish dealer, ‘More’s the 

They have ordered music, let me tell you — and 
my room is right above the dining-room.’ 

‘Oh, w^, it ’s a pleasant change,’ repeated Tonio 
Ivroger. Then he got up and v/ent av/ay. 
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That day he spent as he had the others, on the beach 
and in the wood, holding a book on his knee and blinking 
in the sun. He had but one thoughtj they were coming 
back to have a dance in the hall, the fish dealer had pro- 
mised they wouldj and he did nothing but be glad of this, 
with a sweet and timorous gladness such as he had not felt 
through all these long dead years. Once he happened, by 
some chance association, to think of his friend Adalbert, the 
novelist, the man who had known what he wanted and 
betaken himself to the cafe to get away from the spring. 
Tonio Kroger shrugged his shoulders at the thought of 
him. 

Luncheon was served earlier than usual, also supper, 
which they ate in the parlour because the dining-room 
was being got ready for the ball, and the whole house 
flung in disorder for the occasion. It grew dark; Tonio 
Kroger, sitting in his room, heard on the road and in the 
house the sounds of approaching festivity. The picnickers 
were coming back; from Helsingor, by bicycle and 
carriage, new guests were arriving; a fiddle and a nasal 
clarinet might be heard practising down in the dining- 
room. Everything promised a brilliant ball. . . . 

Now the little orchestra struck up a march; he could 
hear the notes, faint but lively. The dancing opened 
with a polonaise. Tonio Kroger sat for a while and 
listened. But when he heard the march-time go over 
into a vraltz he got up and slipped noiselessly out of his 
room. 

From his corridor it was possible to go by the side 
stairs to the side entrance of the hotel and thence to the 
veranda without passing through a room. He took this 
route, softly and stealthily as though on forbidden paths, 
feeling along through the dark, relentlessly drawn by this 
stupid jigging music, that now came up to him loud and 
clear. 
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TThe veranca vras empty and dim, but the glass door 
stood open into the hall, where shone two large oil lamjs, 
furnished with bright reSecrois. Thither he stole on 
soft feet: and his skin prickled with the thievish pleasure 
of standing imseen in the dark and spying on the dancere 
there in the brightlv lighted room, Ouicklv' and eagerly 
he srianced about for the two whom he sought. ... 

Even though the ball was onlr half an hour old, the 
merriment seemed in full swing; however, the guests had 
come hither aireadv warm and merrr, after a whole day 
of carefree, happy companionship. By bending forward 
a little, Tonio Kroger could see into the parlour from 
where he was. Several old gentlemen sat there smoking, 
drinking, and plavins cards; others were with their wives 
on the plush-upholsmred chairs in the fbri^round watch- 
ing the dance. They sac with their knees apart and their 
hands resting on them, puffing out their cheeks with a 
prosperous air; the mothers, with bonnes perched on 
their parted hair, with their hands folded over their 
stomachs and their heads on one sice, gazed into the 
whirl of dancers. A platform had been erected on the 
long side of the haS, and on it the musicians were doing 
their utmost. There was even a trumpet, that blew 
with a certain caurion, as though afraid of is own voice, 
and yet after all kept breaking and cracking. Couples 
were dipping and drding about, othes walked arm in 
arm up and down the room. iSo one wore ballroom 
clothes; they were dres^ as for an outing in the summer 
time: the men in countriSed suis which were obvioisly 
their Sunday wear; the giris in light-cxiloured frocks with 
bunches ot held Sowes in their bodies. Even a few 
children were there, dancing with each other in their own 
way, even after the music stopped. There was a long- 
leg^d man in a cest with a little swallow-tail, a provincial 
lion with an eye-glas and frizzed hair, a post office clerk 
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or some such thing; he was like a comic figure stepped 
bodily out of a Danish novel; and he seemed to be the 
leader and manager of the ball. He was ever}'%vhere at 
once, bustling, perspiring, officious, utterly absorbed; 
setting down his feet, in shiny, pointed, militar}' half- 
boots, in a very artificial and involved manner, toes first; 
waving his arms to issue an order, clapping his hands for 
the music to begin; here, there, and evcr)'where, and 
glancing over his shoulder in pride at his great bow of 
office, the streamers of whicli fluttered grandly in his 
rear. 

Yes, there they were, those Uvo, who had gone by 
Tonio Kroger in the broad light of d.iy; he saw them 
again — with a joyful start he recognized them almost at 
the same moment. Here was Hans Hansen by the door, 
quite close; his legs apart, a little bent over, he was eating 
with circumspection a large piece of sponge cake, holding 
his hand cupwisc under his chin to catch the crumbs. 
And there by the wall sat Ingeborg Holm, Inge the fair; 
the post office clerk was just mincing up to her with an 
exaggerated bow and asking her to dance. He laid one 
hand on his back and gracefully shoved the other into 
his bosom. But she ^vas shaking her head in token that 
she was a little out of breath and must rest awhile, whereat 
the post office clerk sat down by her side. 

Tonio Kroger looked at them both, these two for 
whom he had in time past suffered love — Hans and 
Ingeborg. They were Hans and Ingeborg not so much 
by virtue of individual traits and similarity of costume as 
by similarity of race and type. This was the blond, 
fair-haired breed of the steel-blue eyes, which stood to 
him for the pure, the blithe, the untroubled in life; for a 
virginal aloofness that was at once both simple and full of 
pride. . . . He looked at them. Hans Hansen was 
standing there in his sailor suit, lively and well built as 
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ever, broad in the shoulders and narrow in the hips; 
Ingeborg was laughing and tossing her head in a certain 
high-spirited way she had; she carried her hand, a school- 
girl hand, not at all slender, not at all particularly aristo- 
cratic, to the back of her head in a certain manner so that 
the thin sleeve fell away from her elbow — ^and suddenly 
such a pang of home-sickness shook his breast that in- 
voluntarily he drew farther back into the darkness lest 
someone should see his features twitch. 

‘Had I forgotten you?’ he asked. ‘No, never. Not 
thee, Hans, not thee, Inge the fair! It was always you 
I worked for; when I heard applause I always stole a look 
to see if you were there. ... Did you read Don Carlos, 
Hans Hansen, as you promised me at the garden gate? 
No, don’t read it!^ I do not ask it any more. What 
ave you to do with a king who weeps for loneliness? 
ou must not cloud your clear eyes or make them dreamy 

and dim by peering into melancholy poetry. ... To be 

1 e jou! To begin again, to grov/ up like you, regular 
Ike you, simple and normal and cheerful, in conformity 
and understanding with God and man, beloved of the 
innocent and happy. To take you, Ingeborg Holm, 
to wife, and have a son like you, Hans Hansen— to live 
rce rom the curse of knowledge and the torment of 
creation, live and praise God in blessed mediocrity! 
fiegin again r But it would do no good. It would turn 
out the samc^'erything would turn out the same as it 

some go of necessitj’^ astray, because for 
tJiOT there is no such thing as a right path.’ 

1 he music ceased; there was a pause in which refresh- 

office assistant 

tripped a^ut m person with a trayful of herring salad 
^d served the ]adi«; but before Ingeborg Holm he even 

biushedTr pW^"“ 
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listen like strangers to anything he was able to say. For 
their speech was not his speech. 

It seemed the dance was about to begin again. The 
Irader developed a comprehensive activity. He dashed 
hitoer and thither, adjuring everybody to get partners; 
helped the waiters to push chairs and glasses out of the 
way, gave orders to the musicians, even took some 
awkward people by the shoulders and shoved them aside. 

. . . What was coming? They formed squares of 
our couple each. ... A frightful memory brought the 
colour to Tonio Kroger’s cheeks. They were forming 
for a quadrille. 


The music struck up, the couples bowed and crossed 
leader gave his orders — heaven save us — 
m .trench! And pronounced the nasals with great 
distinction. Ingeborg Holm danced dose by, in the set 
nearest the gl^s door. She moved to and fro before him, 
torwards and back, pacing and turning; he caught a waft 
from her hair or the thin stuff of her frock, a,^ it made 
him dose his eyes with the old, familiar feeling, the 
frapance and bitter-sweet enchantment he had faintly 
telt in all these days, that now filled him utterly with 
irresisnble sweetness. And what was the feeling? 
^nging tenderness? Envy? Self-contempt? . . . 

Ingeborg the 
^ disgraced myself by 
Jnang the mouhnet ? And would you stiU laugh to-day 
^en after I have become something like a famous man? 

6e right to laugh. 

-twen It 1 m my own person had written the nine svm- 

&T ^ -’’■l 

|.„“h yw would still he itermlly right to 

of veise one he looked at her he thought of a line 

1 forgotten: ‘I 

would sleep, but thou must dance.’ How well he knew 
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itj that melancholy northern mood it evoked — its heavy 
inarticulateness. To sleep. ... to long to be allowed 
to live the life of simple feeling, to rest sweetly and pas- 
sively in feeling alone, without compulsion to act and 
achieve — and yet to be forced to dance, dance the cruel 
and perilous sword-dance of art; without even being 
allowed to forget the melancholy conflict within oneself; 
to be forced to dance, the while one loved. . . . 

A sudden wild extravagance had come over the scene. 
The sets had broken up, the quadrille was being succeeded 
by a galop, and all the couples were leaping and gliding 
about. They flew past Tonio Kroger to a maddeningly 
quick tempo, crossing, advancing, retreating, with quick, 
breathless laughter. A couple came rushing and circling 
towards Tonio Kroger; the girl had a pale, refined face 
and lean, high shoulders. Suddenly, directly in front of 
him, they tripped and slipped and stumbled. . . . The 
pale girl fell, so hard and violently it almost looked 
dangerous; and her partner with her. He must have 
hurt himself badly, for he quite forgot her, and, half rising, 
began to rub his knee and grimace; while she, quite 
dazed, it seemed, still lay on the floor. Then Tonio 
Kroger came forward, took her gently by the arms, and 
lifted her up. She looked dazed, bewildered, wretched; 
then suddenly her delicate face flushed pink. 

‘ Tak, 0 , mange takl' she said, and gazed up at him with 
dark, swimming eyes. 

‘You should not dance any more, Fraulein,’ he said 
gently. Once more he looked round at them, at Ingeborg 
and Hans, and then he went out, left the ball and the 
veranda and returned to his own room. 

He was exhausted with jealousy, worn out with the 
gaiety in which he had had no part. Just the same, just 
the same as it had alwaj's been. Always with burning 
cheeks he had stood in his dark corner and suffered for 
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you, you blond, you living, you happy ones! And then 
quite simply gone away. Somebody must cx>me now! 
Ingeborg must notice he had gone, must slip after him, 
lay a hand -on his shoulder and say: ‘Come back and be 
happy. I love you!’ But she came not at alL No, 
such things did not happen. Yes, all was as it had been, 
and he too was happy, just as he had been. For his heart 
^ alive. But between that past and this present what 
had happened to make him become that which he now 
wa^ Icy desolation, solitude; mind, and art, forsooth! 

He undressed, lay down, put out the light. Two 
namK he whispered into his pillow, the few chaste 
northern syllables that meant for him his true and native 
way of love, of longing and happiness; that meant to him 
hte and home, meant simple and heartfelt feeUng. He 
looked back on the years that had passed. He thought 
ot the dreamy adventures of the senses, nerv^es, and mind 
m which he had been involved; saw himself eaten up with 
intell^ and introspection, ravaged and paralysed by 
insight, half worn out by the fevers and frosts of creation, 
elpless and in anguish of conscience between two ex- 
tremes, flung to and fro between austerity and lust; 

iinpovenshed, exhausted by frigid and artificially 
heightened etstasies; erring, forsaken, martyred, and ill — 
and sobb^ with nostalgia and remorse. 

, still and dark. But from 

below hfes luUmg, trivial waltz rhythm came faintly 

tn hic ' 


Tonio Kroger sat up in the north, composing his 
promised letter to his friend Lisabeta Ivanovlil 

Lisabeto, down there in Arcady, whither I shall 
J^^ort y he wrote, ‘here is something like a letter, 

but It will probably disappoint you, for I mean to keep it 
rather general. Not that I have nothing to tell; for 
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indeed, in my way, I have had experiencesj for instance, 
in my native town they were even going to arrest me . . . 
but of that by word of mouth. Sometimes now I have 
days when I would rather state things in general terms 
than go on telling stories. 

‘You probably still remember, Lisabeta, that you 
called me a bourgeois, a bourgeois manqiiP. You called 
me that in an hour when, led on by other confessions I had 
previously let slip, I confessed to you my love of life, or 
what I call life. I ask myself if you were aware how 
very close you came to the truth, how much my love of 
“life” is one and die same thing as my being a bourgeois. 
This journey of mine has given me much occasion to 
ponder the subject. 

‘My father, you know, had the temperament of the 
north: solid, reflective, puritanically correct, with a 
tendency to melancholia. My mother, of indeterminate 
foreign blood, was beautiful, sensuous, naive, passionate, 
and careless at once, and, I think, irregular by insdnct. 
The mixture was no doubt extraordinary and bore with 
it extraordinary dangers. The issue of it, a bourgeois 
who strayed off into art, a Bohemian who feels nostalgic 
yearnings for respectability, an artist with a bad con- 
science. For surely it is my bourgeois conscience makes 
me see in the artist life, in all irregularity and all genius, 
something profoundly suspect, profoundly disreputable; 
that fills me with this lovelorn faiUesse for the simple and 
good, the comfortably normal, the average unendowed 
respectable human being. 

‘ I stand between two worlds. I am at home in neither, 
and I suffer in consequence. You artists call me a 
bourgeois, and the bourgeois try to arrest me. . . . I don’t 
know which makes me feel worse. The bourgeois are 
stupid; but you adorers of the beautiful, who call me 
phlegmatic and without aspirations, you ought to realize 
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that there is a v/ay of being an artist that goes so deep and 
is so much a matter of origins and destinies that no longing 
seems to it sweeter and more worth knowing than longing 
after the bliss of the commonplace. 

‘I admire those proud, cold bein^ who adventure 
upon the paths of great and daemonic beauty and despise 
‘mankind’; but I do not envy them. For if anything 
is capable of making a poet of a literary man, it is my 
bourgeois love of the human, the living and usual. It is 
the source of all warmth, goodness, and humour; I even 
almost think it is itself that love of v/hich it is v/ritten 
that one may speak v.uth the tongues of men and of 
angels and yet having it not is as a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 

‘The v/ork I have so far done is nothing or not much 
— as good as nothing. I will do better, Lisabeia — this 
is a promise. As I write, the sea v/hispere to me and I 
close my eyes. I am looking into a world unborn and 
formless, that needs to be ordered and shaped; I see into 
a whirl of shadows of human figures v/ho beckon to me to 
weave spells to redeem them: tragic and laughable figures, 
and some that are both together — and to these I am 
drawn. But my deepest and most secret love belongs to 
the blonde and blue-eyed, the fair and living, the happy, 
lovely, and commonplace. 

‘ Do not chide this love, Lisabeta; it is good and fruitful. 
There is longing in it, and a gentle envy; a touch of 
contempt and no little innocent bliss.’ 



DEATH IN VENICE 

Gustav Ascii enbach — or von Aschcnbach, as he had 
been known officially since his fiftietli birthday — had set 
out alone from his house in Prince Jlegcnt Street, Munich, 
for a long walk. It was a spring afternoon in that 
year of grace 1 9 — , when Europe looked in such imminent 
danger for long months. Aschcnbach was overwrought 
by a morning of hard, nert'c-taxing work, work which 
had not ceased to exact his uttermost in the way of sus- 
tained concentration, conscientiousness, and tact; and 
after the noon meal found himself powerless to check 
the onward sweep of the productive mechanism within 
him, that moius animi continuus in whicli, according to 
Cicero, eloquence resides. He had sought but not 
found relaxation in sleep — though the wear and tear upon 
his system had come to make a daily nap more and .more 
imperative — and now had sought die open soon after 
tea, in the hope that air and exercise might send him back 
refreshed to a good evening’s work. 

May had begun, and after weeks of cold and wet a 
mock summer had set in. The English Gardens, though 
in tenderest leaf, felt as sultry as in August and were full 
of vehicles and pedestrians near the city. But towards 
Aumeister the paths were solitarj^ and still, and Aschen- 
bach strolled thidier, stopping awhile to watch the lively 
crowds in the restaurant garden with its fringe of carriages 
and cabs. Thence he took his homeward way outside 
the park and across the sunset fields. By the time he 
reached the North Cemetery, however, he felt tired, 
and a storm was brewing above Fohring; so he waited 
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at the stopping place for a tram to carry him hack 
to the city. 

He found the neighbourhood quite empty. Not a 
wagon in sight, either on the paved Ungererstrasse, with 
its gleaming tramhnes stretching off towards Schwabing, 
nor on the Fohring highway. Nothing stirred behind 
the hedge in the stone mason’s yard, where crosses, 
monuments, and commemorative tablets made a super- 
numerary and untenanted graveyard opposite the real 
one. The mortuary chapel, a structure in Byzantine 
style, stood facing it, silent in the gleam of the ebbing 
day. Its fagzde was adorned with Greek crosses and 
tinted hieratic designs, and displayed a symmetrically 
arranged selection of scriptural texts in gilded letters, all 
of them with a hearing upon the future life, such as: 
‘They are entering into the House of the Lord’ and 
May the Light Everlasting shine upon them.’ Aschen- 
bach beguiled some minutes of his waiting with reading 
these formulas and letting his mind’s eye lose itself in 
their mystical meaning. He was brought back to reality 
by the sight of a man standing in the portico, above the 
tvzo apocalyptic beasts that guarded the staircase, and 
something not quite usual in this man’s appearance gave 
his thoughts a fresh turn. 

Whether he had come out of the hall through the 
bronze^ doors or mounted imnodced from outside, it was 
^po^ble to tell. Aschenbach casually inclined to the 
nr« id^ He was of medium height, thin, beardless, 
and strikingly snub-nosed; he belonged to the red-haired 
and possessed its milky, freckled skin. He was 
obtiously not Bavarian; and the broad, straight-brimmed 
«raw hat he had on even made him look distinctly exotic. 
True, he had the indigenous rucksack ' buckled on his 
back, wore a belted suit of yellownsh woollen stuff, 
apparently frieze, and carried a grey mackintosh cape 
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across his left forearm, which was propped against his 
waist. In his right hand, slantwise to the ground, he 
held an iron-shod stick, and braced himself against its 
crook, with his legs crossed. His chin was up, so that 
the Adam’s apple looked very bald in the lean neck rising 
from the loose shirt; and he stood there sharply peering 
up into space out of colourless, red-lashed eyes, while 
two pronounced perpendicular furrows showed on his 
forehead in curious contrast to his little turned-up nose. 
Perhaps his heightened and heightening position helped 
out the impression Aschenbach received. At any rate, 
standing there as though at survey, the man had a bold 
and domineering, even a ruthless, air, and his lips com- 
pleted the picture by seeming to curl back, either by reason 
of some deformity or else because he grimaced, being 
blinded by the sun in his face; they laid bare the long, 
white, glistening teeth to the gums. 

Aschenbach’s gaze, though unawares, had very likely ■ 
been inquisitive and tactless; for he became suddenly 
conscious that the stranger was returning it, and indeed 
so directly, with such hostility, such plain intent to force 
the withdrawal of the other’s eyes, that Aschenbach felt 
an unpleasant twinge and, turning his back, began to 
walk along the hedge, hastily resolving to give the man 
no further heed. He had forgotten him the next minute. 
Yet whether the pilgrim air the stranger wore kindled 
his fantasy or whether some other physical or psychical 
influence came into play, he could not tell; but he felt the 
most surprising consciousness of a widening of inward 
barriers, a kind of vaulting unrest, a youthfully ardent 
thirst for distant scenes — a feeling so lively and so new, or 
at least so long ago outgrown and forgot, that he stood 
there rooted to the spot, his eyes on the ground and his 
hands clasped behind him, exploring these sentiments of 
his, their bearing and scope. 
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True, what he felt was no more than a longing to 
travel; yet coming upon him with such suddenness and 
passion as to resemble a seizure, almost a hallucination. 
Desire projected itself visually: his fancy, not quite yet 
lulled since morning, imaged the marvels and terrors of the 
manifold earth. He sav/. He beheld a landscape, a 
tropical marshland, beneath a reeking sky, steaming, 
monstrous, rank — a kind of primeval wilderness world 
of islands, morasses, and alluvial channels. Hairy palm- 
trunks rose near and far out of lush brakes of fern, out of 
bottoms of crass vegetation, fat, swollen, thick with 
incredible bloom. There were trees, misshapen as a 
dream, that dropped their naked roots straight through 
the air into the ground or into water that was stagnant 
and shadowy and glassy-green, where mammoth milk- 
white blossoms floated, and strange high-shouldered birds 
vrith curious bills stood gazing sideways v/ithout sound or 
stir. Among the knotted joints of a bamboo thicket the 
eyes of a crouching tiger Reamed — and he felt his heart 
throb with terror, yet with a longing inexplicable. Then 
the vision vanished. Aschenbach, shaking his head, took 
up his march once more along the hedge of the stone 
mason’s yard. 

He had, at least ever since he commanded means to 
get about the world at will, regarded travel as a necessary 
evil, to be endured now and again willy-nilly for the sake 
of one’s health. Too busy vrith the tasks imposed upon 
him by his ovm ego and the European soul, too laden 
v/ith the care and duty to create, too preoccupied to be 
an amateur of the gay outer world, he had been content 
to know as much of the earth’s surface as he could without 
stirring far outside his own sphere — ^had, indeed, never 
even been tempted to leave Europe. Now more than 
ever, since his life was on the v/ane, since he could 
no longer brush aside as fenciful his artist fear of not 
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having done, of not being finished before the works 
ran down, he had confined himself to close range, had 
hardly stepped outside the charming city which he 
had made his home and the rude country house he had 
built in the mountains, whither he went to spend the 
rainy summers. 

And so the new impulse which thus late and suddenly 
swept over him was speedily made to conform to the 
pattern of self-discipline he had followed from his youth 
up. He had meant to bring his work, for which he lived, 
to a certain point before leaving for the country, and the 
thought of a leisurely ramble across the globe, which should 
take him away from his desk for months, was too fantastic 
and upsetting to be seriously entertained. Yet the 
source of the unexpected contagion was known to him 
only too well. This yearning for new and distant scenes, 
this craving for freedom, release, forgetfulness — they 
were, he admitted to himself, an impulse towards flight, 
flight from the spot which was the daily theatre of a rigid, 
cold, and passionate sendee. That sendee he loved, had 
even almost come to love the enervating daily struggle 
between a proud, tenacious, well-tried will and this 
growing fatigue, which no one must suspect, nor the 
finished product betray by any faintest sign that his 
inspiration could ever flag or miss fire. On the other 
hand, it seemed the part of common sense not to bend 
the bow too far, not to suppress summarily a need that so 
unequivocally asserted itself. He thought of his work, 
and the place where yesterday and again to-day he had 
been forced to lay it down, since it would not yield either 
to patient effort or a swift coup de main. 'Again and again 
he had tried to break or untie the knot — only to retire 
at last from the attack with a shiver of repugnance. Y et 
the difficulty was actually not a great one; what sapped his 
strength was distaste for the task, betrayed by a fastidiousness 
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he could no longer satisfy. In his youth, indeed, the 
nature and inmost essence of the literary gift had been, to 
him, this very scrupulosity; for it he had bridled and 
tempered his sensibilities, knowing full v/ell that feeling 
is prone to be content with easy gains and blithe half 
perfection. So now, perhaps, feeling, thus tyrannized, 
avenged itself by leaving him, refusing from now on to 
carry and wing his art and taking away with it all the 
ecstasy he had known in form and expression, Not that 
he was doing bad work. So much, at least, the years had 
brought him, that at any moment he might feel tranquilly 
assured of mastery. But he got no joy out of it — ^not 
though a nation paid it homage. To him it seemed his 
v/ork had ceased to be marked by that fiery play of fancy 
which is the product of joy, and more, and more potently, 
than any intrinsic content, forms in turn the joy of the 
receiving world. He dreaded the summer in the country, 
alone with the maid who prejjared his food and the man 
v/ho served him; dreaded to see the familiar mountain 
peaks and v/alls that v/ould shut him up again with his 
heavy discontent. What he needed was a break, an 
interim existence, a means of passing time, other air and 
a new stock of blood, to make the summer tolerable 
and productive. Good, then, he would go a journey. 
Not far not all the way to the tigers. A night in 
a •wagon-lit, three or four weeks of lotus- eating at 

some one of the gay world’s playgrounds in the lovely 
south. ... . 

So ran his thoughts, v/hile the clang of the electric 
tram drev/ nearer down the Ungererstrasse; and as he 
mounted the platform he decided to devote the evening 
to a study of maps and railway guides. Once in, he 
wt ought him to look back after the man in tlie straw 
hat, the companion of this brief inten-al which had after 
all been so fruitful. But he was not in his former place. 
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nor in the tram itself, nor yet at tlic next stop; in short, 
liis whereabouts rcmaineci a mystcr}'. 

Gustav Aschcnbach was born at L , a country 

town in the province of Silesia. He was the son of an 
upper official in the judicature, and his forbears had all 
been officers, jttdgcs, departmental functionaries — men 
who lived their strict, decent, sparing lives in the service 
of king and State. Only once before had a livelier 
mentality — in the person of a clerg}’man — turned up 
among them; but swifter, more perceptive blood had in 
the generation before the poet’s flowed into die stock 
from the mother’s side, she being the daughter of a Bohe- 
mian musical conductor. It vs’as from her he had the 
foreign traits that betrayed themselves in his appearance. 
The union of dry, conscientious officialdom and ardent, 
obscure impulse produced an artist — ^and this particular 
artist; author of the lucid and vigorous prose epic on the 
life of Frederick the Great; careful, tireless weaver of 
the richly patterned tapestry entitled Mate, a novel that 
gathers up the threads of many human destinies in the 
warp of a single idea; creator of that powerful narrative 
The Ahject, which taught a whole grateful generation 
that a man can still be capable of moral resolution even 
after he has plumbed the depths of knowledge; and-lasdy 
— to complete the tale of works of his mature period — 
the writer of that impassioned discourse on the theme of 
Mind and Art whose ordered force and antitlietic elo- 
quence led serious critics to rank it with Schiller’s Simple 
and Sentimental Poetry. 

Aschenbach’s whole soul, from the very beginning, 
was bent on fame — and thus, while not precisely pre- 
cocious, yet thanks to tlie unmistakable trenchancy of 
his personal accent he was early ripe and ready for a career. 
Almost before he was out of high school he had a name. 
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Ten years later he had learned to sit at his desk and sustain 
and live up to his growdng reputation, to write gracious 
and pregnant phrases in letters that must needs be brief, 
for many claims press upon the solid and successful man. 
At forty, worn down by the strains and stresses of his 
actual task, he had to deal vnth a daily post heavy with 
tributes from his own and foreign countries. 

Remote on one hand from the banal, on the other from 
the eccentric, hb genius was calculated to v/in at once the 
adhesion of the general public and the admiration, both 
S}Tnpathetic and stimulating, of the connoisseur. From 
childhood up he was pushed on e\'ery side to achievement, 
and achievement of no ordinary kind; and so his young 
days never knew the sweet idleness and blithe latssez-aller 
that belong to youth. A nice observer once said of him 
in company — ^it was at the time v/hen he fell ill in Vienna 
in his thirty-fifth year; ‘You see, Aschenbach has always 
lived like this’ — here the speaker closed the fingers of his 
left hand to a fist — ‘never like this’ — and he let his open 
hand hang relaxed from the back of his chair. It was apt. 
And this attitude was the more morally valiant in that 
Aschenbach was not by nature robust — ^he was only called 
to the constant tension of his career, not actually born to it. 

By medical advice he had been kept from school and 
educated at home. He had grov/n up solitary, without 
comradeship; yet had early been driven to see that he 
belonged to those whose talent is not so much out of the 
common as is the physical basis on which talent relies 
for its fulfilment- It is a seed that gives early of its fniit, 
whose powers seldom reach a ripe old age. But his 
favourite motto v/as ‘Hold Hst’; indeed, in his nov'el on 
the life of Frederick the Great he envisaged nothing else 
than the apotheosis of the old hero’s v/ord of command, 
‘ Durchhalten,’ v/hich seemed to him the epitome of forti- 
tude under suffering. Besides, he deeply desired to live 
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to a good old age, for it was his conv'iction that only the 
artist to whom it has been granted to be fruitful on all 
stages of our human scene can be truly great, or universal, 
or worthy of honour. 

Bearing the burden of his genius, then, upon such 
slender shoulders and resolved to go so far, he had the 
more need of discipline — and discipline, fortunately,- was 
his native inheritance from the father’s side. At forty, 
at fifty, he was still living as he had begun to live 
in the years when others are prone to waste and revel, 
dream high thoughts, and postpone fulfilment. He began 
his day with a cold shower over chest and back; then, 
setting a pair of tall wax candles in silver holders at the head 
of his manuscript, he sacrificed to art, in two or three 
hours of almost religious fervour, the powers he had 
assembled in sleep. Outsiders might be pardoned for 
believing that his Mata world and the epic amplitude 
revealed by the life of Frederick were a manifestation of 
great power working under high pressure, that they came 
forth, as it were, all in one breath. It was the greater 
triumph for his morale; for the truth was that they were 
heaped up to greatness in layer after layer, in long days of 
work, out of hundreds and hundreds of single inspirations; 
they owed their excellence, both of mass and detail, to 
one thing and one alone: that their creator could hold 
out for years under the strain of the same piece of 
work, with an endurance and a tenacity of purpose like 
that which had conquered his native province of Silesia, 
devoting to actual composition none but his best and 
freshest hours. 

For an intellectual product of any value to exert an 
immediate influence which shall also be deep and lasting, 
it must rest on an inner harmony, yes, an alEnity, between 
the personal destiny of its author and that ofhis contem- 
poraries in general. Men do not know why they award 
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fame to one v/ork of art rather than another. Without 
being in the faintest degree connoisseurs, they think to 
justify the vrarmth of their commendations by discovering 
in it a hundred virtues, whereas the real ground of their 
applause is inexph’cable — it is sympathy. Aschenbach had 
once given direct expression — though in an unobtrusive 
place — to the idea that almost evcrvnhing conspicuously 
great is great in despite; has come into being in defiance of 
affliction and pain, povertv', destitution, bodily weakness, 
vice, passion, and a thousand other obstructions. And 
that was more than observation — it was the fruit of 
experience, it vrzs precisely the formula of his life and 
fame, it v/as the key to his work. What wonder, then, 
if it v/as also the fixed character, the outward gesture, of 
his most individual figures? 

The new tj-pe of hero favoured by Aschenbach, and 
recurring many times in his works, had early been analj-sed 
by a shretvd critic: ‘The conception of an intellectual 
and virginal manliness, which clenches its teeth and stands 
in modest defiance of the swords and spears that pierce 
its side.’ That v/as beautiful, it was spirituel, it was 
exact, despite the suggestion of too great passivity it held. 
Fortitude in the face of fate, beautj' constant under 
torture, are not merely passive. They are a pcmtive 
achievement, an explicit triumph; and the figure of 
Sebastian is the most beautiful symbol, if not of art as a 
whole, yet certainly of the art we speak of here. Within 
that v/orld of Aschenbach ’s creation were exhibited many 
phases of this theme: there was the aristocratic self-com- 
mand that can conceal to the last moment its inner under- 
mirung and its biologic decline from the eyes of the world; 
the sere and ugly outride, hiding the embers of smouldering 
fire — and having power to fen them to so pure a flame 
as to challenge supremacy in the domain of beauty itself; 
the palhd languors of the flesh, contrasted v/ith the fiery 
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ardours of the spirit within, which can fling a whole 
proud people down at the foot of the Cross, at the feet of 
its own sheer self-abnegation; tlie gracious bearing 
preserved in the stern, stark service of form; the 
unreal, precarious existence of the born intrigant 
with its swiftly ener^’ating alternation of schemes and 
desires — all these human fates and many more of their 
like one read in Aschenbach’s pages, and reading them 
might doubt the existence of any other kind of heroism 
than the heroism born of weakness. And, after all, what 
kind could be truer to the spirit of the times? Gustav 
Aschenbach was the poet spokesman of all those who 
labour at the edge of e.xhaustion; of the overburdened, 
of those who are already worn out but still hold themselves 
upright; of all our modern moralizers of accomplishment, 
with stunted growth and scanty resources, who yet 
contrive by skilful husbanding and prodigious spasms of 
will to produce, at least for a while, the effect of greatness. 
There are many such, they are the heroes of the age. 
And in Aschenb.ich’s pages they saw themselves; he 
justified, he exalted them, he sang tlieir praise — and they, 
they were grateful, they heralded his fame. 

He had been young and crude with the times and by 
them badly counselled. He had taken false steps, blun- 
dered, exposed himself, offended in speech and writing 
against tact and good sense. But he had attained to 
honour, and honour, he used to say, is tlie natural goal 
towards which every considerable talent presses with 
whip and spur. Yes, one might put it that his whole 
career had been one conscious and overweening ascent 
to honour, which left in the rear all the misgivings or 
self-derogation which might have hampered him. 

What pleases the public is lively and vivid delineation 
which makes no demands on the intellect; but passionate 
and absolutist youth can only be enthralled by a probleni. 
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And Aschenbach was as absolute, as problematist, as any 
youth of them all. He had done homage to intellect, 
had overworked the soil of knowledge and ground up 
her seed corn; had turned his back on the ‘mysteries,’ 
called genius itself in question, held art up to scorn — yes, 
even while his faithful following revelled in the characters 
he created, he, the young artist, was taking away the 
breath of the twenty-year-olds with his cynical utterances 
on the nature of art and the artist life. 

But it seems that a noble and active mind blunts itself 
against nothing so quickly as the sharp and bitter irritant 
of knowledge. And certain it is that the youth’s con- 
stancy of purpose, no matter how painfully conscientious, 
was shallow beside the mature resolution of the master 
of his craft, who made a right-about-jfacc, turned his 
back on the realm of knowledge, and passed it by with 
averted face, lest it should lame his will or power of action, 
paralyse his feelings or his passions, deprive any of these 
of their conviction or utility. How else interpret the 
oft-cited story of The j^bject than as a rebuke to the excesses 
of a psychology-ridden age, embodied in the delineation 
of the weak and silly fool who manages to lead fate by 
the nose; driving his wife, out of sheer innate pusillanimity, 
into the arms of a beardless youth, and making this disaster 
an excuse for trifling away the rest of his life ? 

With rage the author here rejects the rejected, casts 
out the outcast — and the measure of his fury is the measure 
of his condemnation of all moral shilly-shallying. Ex- 
plicitly he renounces sympathy with the abyss, explicitly 
he refutes the flabby humanitarianism of the phrase: 
‘Tout comprendre e’est tout pardonner.’ What was 
here unfolding, or rather was already in full bloom, 
was the ‘miracle of regained detachment,’ which a little 
later became the theme of one of the author’s dialogues, 
dwelt upon not without a certain oracular emphasis. 
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Strange sequence of thought! Was it perhaps an intel- 
lectual consequence of tliis rebirth, this new austerity, 
that from now on his style showed an almost exaggerated 
sense of beauty, a lofty purity, symmetry, and simplicity, 
which gave his productions a stamp of the classic, of 
conscious and deliberate mastery? And yet: tliis moral 
fibre, surv'iving the hampering and disintegrating effect 
of knowledge, does it not result in its turn in a dangerous 
simplification, in a tendency to equate tlie world and the 
human soul, and thus to strengtlien the hold of the evil, 
the forbidden, and the ethically impossible ? And has not 
form two aspects? Is it not moral and immoral at once: 
moral in so far as it is the expression and result of disci- 
pline, immoral — yes, actually hostile to morality — in 
that of its very essence it is indifferent to good and evil, 
and deliberately concerned to make the moral world stoop 
beneath its proud and undivided sceptre? 

Be that as it may. Development is destiny; and why 
should a career attended by the applause and adulation of 
the masses necessarily take the same course as one which 
does not share the glamour and the obligations of fiime? 
Only the incorrigible Bohemian smiles or scoffs when a 
man of transcendent gifts outgrows his carefree prentice 
stage, recognizes his own worth, and forces the world 
to recognize it too and pay it homage, though he puts on 
a courtly bearing to hide his bitter struggles and his 
loneliness. Again, the play of a developing talent must 
give its possessor joy, if of a wilful, defiant kind. With 
time, an official note, something almost expository, crept 
into Gustav Aschenbach’s method. His later style 
gave up the old sheer audacities, the fresh and subtle 
nuances — it became fixed and exemplary, conservative, 
formal, even formulated. Like Louis XIV — or as 
tradition has it of him — Aschenbach, as he went on in 
years, banished from his style every common word. It 
D9^ 
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was at this time that the school authorities adopted 
selections from his works into their text-hooks. And he 
found it only fitting — and had no thought hut to accept — 
when a German prince signalized his accession to the 
throne hy conferring upon the poet-author of the life of 
Frederick the Great on his fiftieth birthday the letters 
patent of nohility. 

He had roved about for a few years, trying this town 
and that as a place of residence, before choosing, as he soon 
did, the city of Munich for his permanent home. And 
there he lived, enjoying among his fellov/ citizens the 
honour which is in rare cases the rev/ard of intellectu^ 
eminence. He married young, the daughter of a uni- 
versity family; but after a brief term of wedded happiness 
his wife had died. A daughter, already married, re- 
mained to him. A son he never had. 

Gustav von Aschenbach was somewhat below middle 
height, dark and smooth-shaven, with a head that looked 
rather too large for his almost delicate figure. He wore 
his hair brushed back; it v/as thin at the parting, bushy 
and grey on the temples, framing a lofty, rugged, knotty 
brow — if one may so characterize it. The nose piece of 
his rimless gold spectacles cut into the base of his thick, 
aristocratically hooked nose. The mouth was large, 
often lax, often suddenly narrov,' and tense; the cheeks 
lean and furrowed, the pronoimced chin slightly cleft. 
The vicissitudes of fate, it seemed, must have passed over 
this head, for he held it, plaintively, rather on one side; 
yet it was art, not the stem discipline of an active career, 
that had taken over the office of modelling these features. 
Behind this brow were bom the flashing thrust and parry 
of the dialogue between Frederick and Voltaire on the 
theme of war; these eyes, weary and sunken, gazing 
through their glasses, had beheld the blood-stained inferno 
of the hospitak in the Seven Years War. Ye?, personally 
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speaking too, art heightens life. She gives deeper joy, 
she consumes more swiftly. She engraves adventures 
of the spirit and the mind on the faces of her votaries; let 
them lead outwardly a life of the most cloistered calm, 
she will in the end produce in them a fastidiousness, 
and over-refinement, a nerr'ous fever and exhaustion 
such as a career of extravagant passions and pleasures 
can hardly show. 

Eager tliough he was to be off, Aschenbach was kept 
in Munich by affairs both literar}’^ and practical for some 
two weeks after that walk of his. But at length he 
ordered his country home to be put ready against his return 
within the next few weeks, and on a day between the 
middle and the end of May took the evening train for 
Trieste, where he stopped only Uventy-four hours, 
embarking for Pola the next morning but one. 

What he sought was a fresh scene, without associations, 
which should yet be not too out of the way; and accord- 
ingly he chose an island in the Adriatic, not far off the 
Istrian coast. It had been well known some years, for 
its splendidly rugged cliff formations on the side next the 
open sea, and its population, clad in a bright flutter of 
rags and speaking an outlandish tongue. But there was 
rain and heavy air; the society at the hotel was provincial 
Austrian, and limited; besides, it annoyed him not to be 
able to get at the sea — he missed the close and soothing 
contact which only a gentle sandy slope affords. He 
could not feel this was the place he sought; an inner im- 
pulse made him wretched, urging him on he knew not 
whither; he racked his brains, he looked up boats, then 
all at once his goal stood plain before his eyes. But of 
course! When one wanted to arrive overnight at the 
incomparable, the fabulous, the like-nothing-else-in-the 
world, where was it one went? Why, obviously; he had 
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intended to go there, what ever was he doing here ? A 
blunder. He made all haste to correct it, announcing 
his departure at once. Ten days after his arrival on the 
island a swift motor boat bore him and his luggage in the 
misty dawning back across the water to the naval station, 
where he landed only to pass over the landing stage and 
on to the wet decks of a ship lying there with steam up 
for the passage to Venice. 

It was an andent hulk belonging to an Italian line, 
obsolete, din^, grimed with soot. A dirty hunchbacked 
sailor, smirkingly polite, conducted him at once below 
to a cavernous, lamplit cabin. There behind a table 
sat a man with a beard like a goat’s; he had his hat 
on the back of his head, a dgar stump in the corner of 
his mouth; he reminded Aschenbach of an old-fashioned 
arcus director. This person put the usual questions and 
wrote out a ticket to Venice, which he issued to the 
traveller with many commerdal flourishes; 

A ticket for Venice,’ repeated he, stretching out his 
arm to dip the pen into the thick ink in a tilted inkstand. 
One first class to Venice! Here you are, signore mlo.' 
He made some scrawls on the paper, strewed bluish sand 
on it out of a box, thereafter letting the sand run off into 
an earthen vessel, folded the paper with bony yellow 
fingers, and v/rote on the outside. ‘An excellent choice,’ 
he rattled on. ‘Ah, Venice! What a glorious dty! 
I^esistibly attractive to the cultured man for her past 
history as v.^ell as her present charm.’ His copious 
empty phrases gave the odd impression 
feared the traveller might alter his mind. He 
c anged Aschenbach’s note, laying the money on the 
spotted table cover vrith the glibness of a croupier. ‘A 
p easant writ to you, signore,’ he said, with a melodramatic 
Delighted to serv-e you.’ Then he beckoned 
an called out; ‘Next,’ as though a stream of passengers 
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stood waiting to be served, though in point of fact there 
was not one. Aschenbach returned to the upper deck. 

He leaned an arm on the railing and looked at the 
idlers lounging along the quay to watch the boat go out. 
Then he turned his attention to his fellow passengers. 
Those of the second class, both men and women, were 
squatted on their bundles of luggage on the forward deck. 
The first cabin consisted of a group of lively youths, 
clerks from Pola, evidently, who had made up a pleasure 
excursion to Italy and were not a little thrilled at the 
prospect, bustling about and laughing with satisfaction at 
the stir they made. They leaned over the railings and 
shouted, with a glib command of epithet, derisory remarks 
at such of their fellow clerks as they saw going to business 
along the quay; and tliese in turn shook their sticks and 
shouted as good back again. One of the party, in a 
dandified buff suit, a rakish panama with a coloured scarf, 
and a red cravat, was loudest of the loud; he outcrowed 
all the rest. Aschenbach’s eye dwelt on him, and he was 
shocked to see that the apparent youth was no youth at 
all. He was an old man, beyond a doubt, with wrinkles 
and crow’s-feet round eyes and mouth; the dull carmine 
of the cheeks was rouge, the brown hair a wig. His neck 
was shrunken and sinewy, his turned-up moustaches and 
small imperial were dyed, and the unbroken double row 
of yellow teeth he showed when he laughed were but 
too obviously a cheapish false set. He wore a seal ring 
on each forefinger, but the hands were those of an old 
man. Aschenbach was moved to shudder as he watched 
the creature and his association with the rest of the group. 
Could they not see he was old, that he had no right to 
wear the dothes they wore or pretend to be one of them ? 
But they were used to him, it seemed; they suffered him 
among them, they paid back his jokes in kind and the 
playful pokes in the ribs he gave them. How could they ? 
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Aschenbach put his hand to his brow, and covered his eyes, 
for he had slept little, and they smarted. He felt not 
quite normal, as though the world were suffering a dream- 
like distortion of perspective which he might arrest by 
shutting it all out for a few minutes and then looking at 
it afresh. At thb instant he felt a floating sensation, and 
opened his eyes with unreasoning alarm to find that the 
ship s dark sluggish bulk was slowly leaving the jetty. Inch 
by inch, with^ the to-and-fro motion of her machinery, 
the strip of iridescent dirty water widened, the boat 
mancEuvred clumsily and turned her bow to the open sea. 
Aschenbach moved over to the starboard side, where the 
hunchbacked sailor had set up a deck chair for him, and 
a sKward in a greasy dress coat asked for orders. 

. j wind humid. Harbour and 
IS an dropped behind, all sight of land soon vanished in 
sodden, clammy soot fell upon the still 
undned deck. Before the boat was an hour out a cam-as 
had to be spread as a shelter from the rain. '' 

t a book in his lap, our traveller 

rest. , the hours slipped by unatvarcs. It stopped 
raining, the canvas was taken down. The horizon was 
visi c nght round: beneath the sombre dome of the sky 
strctc le 1 1 C last plain of empty sea. But immeasurable 
unarticu .aicd space weakens our power to measure time 
Ti sense, falters and grows dim. Strange, 

- la owj figures the elderly coxcomb, the goat-bcarded 
mat, from the bowels of tlie ship-p.-,cscd and repassed 

muttcrings through tlic 
trat eller s mind as he i.ay. He fell as!ci-p. 

to luncheon in a co.-ridor- 
- gtving off it. He ate 

ti‘ A’H ofclerLs, including 

.. old ma.n <at with the jolly captain at the other end, 
wKcrt they h.ad been carousing since ten o’clock. The 
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meal was wretched, and soon done. Aschenbach was 
driven to seek the open and look at the sky — ^perhaps it 
would lighten presently above Venice. 

He had not dreamed it could be otherwise, for the city 
had ever given him a brilliant welcome. But sky and 
sea remained leaden, with spurts of fine, mistlike rainj 
he reconciled himself to the idea of seeing a different 
Venice from that he had always approached on the land- 
ward side. He stood by the foremast, his gaze on the 
distance, alert for the first glimpse of the coast. And he 
thought of the melancholy and susceptible poet who had 
once seen the towers and turrets of his dreams rise out 
of these waves; repeated the rhythms born of his awe, 
his mingled emotions of joy and suffering — and easily 
susceptible to a prescience already shaped within him, 
he asked his own sober, weary heart if a new enthusiasm, 
a new preoccupation, some late adventure of the feelings 
could still be in store for the idle traveller. 

The flat coast showed on the right, the sea was soon 
populous with fishing boats. The Lido appeared and 
was left behind as the ship glided at half speed through 
the narrow harbour of the same name, coming to a full 
stop on the lagoon in sight of garish, badly built houses. 
Here it waited for the boat bringing the sanitary inspector. 

An hour passed. One had arrived — and yet not. 
There was no conceivable haste — ^yet one felt harried. 
The youths from Pola were on deck, drawn there by the 
martial sound of horns coming across the water from 
the direction of the public gardens. They had drunk a 
good deal of Asti and were moved to shout and hurrah 
at the drilling hersaglieri. But the young-old man was a 
truly repulsive sight in the condition to which his company 
with youth had brought him. He could not carry his 
%vine like them; he was pitiably drunk. He swayed as 
he stood — ^watery-eyed, a dgarette between his shaking 
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fingers, keeping upright with difficulty. He could not 
havc^ taken a step without falling and knev/ better than 
to stir, but his spirits were deplorably high. He button- 
holed any one who came v/ithin reach, he stuttered, he 
giggled, he leered, he fatuously shook his beringed old 
forefinger; his tongue kept seeking the corner of his 
mouth in a suggestive motion ugly to behold. Aschen- 
bach s brow darkened as he looked, and there came over 
him once more a dazed sense, as though things about 
him were just slightly losing their ordinary perspective, 
egmmng to show a distortion that might merge into 
t e groteque. He was prevented from dwelling on the 
feeling, for now the machinery began to thud again, and 
the ship took up Its passage through the Canale di San. 
.M^co which had been interrupted so near the goal. 

e saw it once more, that landing place that takes the 
Dreath away, that amazing group of incredible structures 
the republic set up to meet the awestruck eye of the 
approaching s^/arer; the airy splendour of the palace 
^tilumns of lion and saint on the 
shore,_the gffiry of the projecting flank of the fairy temple, 
the vista of gateway and clock. Looking, he thought 
ffiat to come to Venice by the station is like entering a 
ZT 'loor. No one should approach, s^ve 

of driiS' ^ improbable 

engines stopped. Gondolas pressed alongside, 
on down, customs offidals came 

office, people began to go ashore. 

ffiSSS? ^ ^nt to take up 

luppuirp t c sea and needed to be conv^^ed with his 
plvS/ee i.'" of the little steameis that 

order ^ ^own his 

5?^ water v/here the gondoliers 
q arre ing m dialect. Then came another delay 
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while his trunk was worried down the ladder-like stairs. 
Thus he was forced to endure the importunities of the 
ghastly young-old man, whose drunken state obscurely 
urged him to pay the stranger the honour of a formal 
ferewell. ‘We wish you a very pleasant sojourn,’ he 
babbled, bowing and scraping. ‘Pray keep us in mind. 
All revoir, excusez ei honjottr, voire Excellence.' He 
drooled, he blinked, he licked the corner of his mouth, 
tlic little imperial bristled on his elderly chin. He put 
the tips of two fingers to his mouth and said thickly: 
‘Give her our love, will you, the p-pretty little dear’ — 
here his upper plate came avray and fell down on the 
lower one. . . . Aschenbach escaped. ‘Little sweety- 
sweeti'-sweetheart,’ he heard behind him, gurgled and 
stuttered, as he climbed down the rope stair into the boat. 

Is there any one but must repress a secret thrill, on 
arriving in Venice for the first time — or returning thither 
after long absence — and stepping into a Venetian gondola? 
That singular convepnee, come down unchanged from 
b.allad times, black as nothing else on earth except a coffin 
— what pictures it calls up of lawless, silent adventures in 
the plashing night; or even more, what visions of death 
itself, the bier and solemn rites and last soundless voyage! 
And has any one remarked that the seat in such a bark, 
the arm-chair lacquered in coffin-black and dully black- 
upholstered, is the softest, most lux-urious, most relaxing 
scat in tlic world ? Asdicnbach realized it when he had 
let himself down at the gondolier’s feet, opposite his 
luggage, which lay neatly composed on the vessel’s beak. 
The rowers still gestured fiercely; he heard their harsh, 
incoherent tones. But the strange stillness of the tratcr 
cit\’ seemed to take up their voices gently, to disembody 
and scatter them over the sea. Ttwaswann here in the 
harbour. The lukewarm air of the sirocco breathed 
upon him, he leaned back among his cushions and gave 
* ns^'i 
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himself to the yielding element, closing his eyes for very 
pleasure in an indolence as unaccustomed as sweet. ‘The 
trip will be short,’ he thought, and wnshed it might last 
for ever. 'They gently swayed away from the boat with 
its bustle and clamour of voices. 

It grew still and stiller all about. No sound but the 
splash of the oars, the hollow slap of the wave against the 
steep, black, halbert-shaped beak of the vessel, and one 
found more — z. muttering by fits and starts, E<]uee2:ed out as 
it were by the motion of his arms, from the lips of the 
gondolier. He was talking to himself, between his 
teeth. Aschenbach glanced up and saw with surprise 
that the lagoon was widening, his vessel was headed for 
the open sea. Evidently it v/ould not do to give himself 
up to the dolce far niente', he must see his wishes carried 
out. 

You are to take me to the steamboat landing, you 
know,’ he said, half turning round towards it. The 
muttering stopped. There was no reply. 

Take me to the^ steamboat landing,’ he repeated, and 
tte time turned quite round and looked up into the hce 
of Ae gondolier as he stood there on his little elet'ated 
dec^ high against the pale grey sky. The man had an 
unpl^in^ even brutish face, and wore blue clothes like a 
^ilor s, with a yellow sash; a shapeless straw hat with the 
braid tom at the brim perched rakishly on his head. His 
taaal stmeture, as well as the curUng blond moustache 
un er the short snub nose, showed him to be of non- 
ta lan stock. Physically rather undersized, so that one 
have expect^ him to be v'ery muscular, he 
pUed wgorously at the oar, putting aU his bodv weight 
behmd each ^oke. Now and then the effbrt'heniade 
rarled Wk his lips and bared his white teeth to the gums. 

e spo ' m a decided, almost curt voice, looking out to 
sea ot er his fare s head : ‘The signore is going to the Lido.’ 
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Aschenbach answered; ‘Yes, I am. But I only took 
the gondola to cross over to San Marco. I am using the 
vaporetto from there.’ 

‘But the signore cannot use the vaporetto.' 

‘And why not?’ 

‘Because the vaporetto does not take luggage.’ 

It was true. Aschenbach remembered it. He made 
no answer. But the man’s gruff, overbearing manner, 
so unlike the-usual courtesy of his countrymen towards 
the stranger, was intolerable. Aschenbach spoke again; 
‘That is my own affair. I may want to deposit my lug- 
gage. You will turn round.’ 

No answer. The oar splashed, the wave struck dull 
against the prow. And the muttering began anew, the 
gondolier talked to himself, between his teeth. 

What should the traveller do? Alone on the water 
with this tongue-tied, obstinate, uncanny man, he saw no 
way of enforcing his will. And if only he did not excite 
himself, how pleasantly he might rest! Had he not 
wished the vo}'age might last for ever? The wisest 
thing — and how much the pleasantest] — was to let 
matters take their own course. A spell of indolence was 
upon him; it came from the chair he sat in — this low, 
black-upholstered arm-chair, so gently rocked at the hands 
of the despotic boatman in his rear. The thought passed 
dreamily through Aschenbadi’s brain that perhaps he 
had fallen into tile clutches of a criminal; it had not the 
power to rouse him to action. More annoying was the 
simpler explanation; that the man was only trying to 
extort money. A sense of duty, a recollection, as it were, 
that this ought to be prevented, made him collect himself 
to say; 

‘How much do you ask for the trip?’ 

And the gondolier, gazing out over his head, replied; 
‘The signore will pay.’ 
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There was an established reply to this; Aschenbach 
made it, mechanically: 

I will pay nothing whatever if you do not take me 
where I want to go.’ 

‘The signore wants to go to the Lido.’ 

‘But not with you.’ 

T am a good rower, signore. I will row you well.’ 

So much is true,’ thought Aschenbach, and again he 
relaxed. That is true, you row me well. Even if you 
mean to rob me, even if you hit me in the back with your 
oar and send me down into the kingdom of Hades, even 
then you will have rowed me well.’ 

^ But nothing of the sort happened. Instead, they fell 
in with company: a boat came alongside and waylaid 
theni, full of men and women singing to guitar and 
mandolin. They rowed persistently alongside with 
the gondola and filled the silence that had rested on the 
waters with their lyric love of gain. Aschenbach tossed 
money into the hat they held out. The music stopped 
at once, they rowed away. And once more the gondolier’s 
mutter became audible as he talked to himself in fits and 
snatches. 


Thus they rowed on, rocked by the wash of a steamer 
returning citywards. At the landing two municipal 
officials were walking up and down with their hands 
c in t icir backs and their faces turned towards the 
agoon.^ As^enbach was helped on shore by the old 
an will a boat-hook who is the permanent feature of 
stage in Venice; and having no small 
' boatman, crossed over into the hotel 

supplied in tile lobby; but 
c came back his possessions were already on a 
gone ^uay, and gondola and gondolier were 

‘ He ran away, signore,’ »id the old boatman. ‘A bad 
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lot, a man without a licence. He is the only gondolier 
without one. The others telephoned over, and he knew 
we were on the look-out, so he made off.’ 

Aschenbach shrugged. 

‘The signore has had a ride for nothing,’ said the old 
man, and held out his hat. Aschenbach dropped some 
coins. He directed that his luggage should be taken to the 
Hotel dcs Bains and followed the hand cart through the 
avenue, that white - blossoming avenue with taverns, 
booths, and pensions on either side of it, which runs across 
the island diagonally to the beach. 

He entered the hotel from the garden terrace at the 
back and passed through the vestibule and hall into the 
office. His arrival was expected, and he was served 
with courtesy and dispatch. The manager, a small, soft, 
dapper man with a black moustache and a caressing way 
with him, wearing a French frock coat, himself took him 
up in the lift and showed him his room. It was a pleasant 
chamber, furnished in cherry wood, with lofty windows 
looking out to sea. It was decorated with strong- 
scented flowers. Aschenbach, as soon as he was alone, 
and while they brought in his trunk and bags and disposed 
them in the room, went up to one of the windows and 
stood looking out upon the beach in its afternoon emptiness, 
and at the sunless sea, now at the flood-tide and sending 
long, low waves with rhythmic beat upon the sand. 

A solitary, unused to speaking of what he sees and feels, 
has mental experiences which are at once more intense 
and less articulate than those of a gregarious man. They 
are sluggish, yet more wayward, and never without a 
melancholy tinge. Sights and impressions which others 
brush aside with a glance, a light comment, a smile, 
occupy him more than their duej they sink silently in, 
they take on meaning, they become experience, emotion, 
adventure. Solitude gives birth to the original in us. 
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man children with French lonnes. The Slavic element 
predominated, it seemed. In Aschenbach’s neighbour- 
hood Polish was being spoken. 

Round a wicker table next him was gathered a group 
of young folk in charge of a governess or companion — 
three young girls, perhaps fifteen to seventeen years old, 
and a long-haired boy of about fourteen. Aschenbach 
noticed with astonishment the lad’s perfect beauty. His 
face recalled the noblest moment of Greek sculpture — 
pale, with a sweet reserve, with clustering honey-coloured 
ringlets, the brow and nose descending in one line, the 
winning mouth, the ex'pression of pure and godlike 
serenity. Yet with all this chaste perfection of form it 
was of such unique personal charm that the observer 
thought he had never seen, either in nature or art, any- 
thing so utterly happy and consummate. What struck 
him further was the strange contrast the group afforded, a 
difference in educational method, so to speak, shown in 
the way the brother and sisters were clothed and treated. 
The girls, the eldest of whom was practically grown up, 
were dressed with an almost disfiguring austerity. All 
three wore half-length slate-coloured frocks of doister- 
like plainness, arbitrarily unbecoming in cut, with white 
turn-over collars as their only adornment. Every grace 
of outline was wilfully suppressed; their hair lay smoothly 
plastered to their heads, giving them a vacant ex'pression, 
like a nun’s. All this could only be by the mother’s 
orders; but there was no trace of the same pedagogic 
severity in the case of the boy. Tenderness and softness, 
it was plain, conditioned his existence. No scissors had 
been put to the lovely hair that (like the Spinario’s) 
curled about his brows, above his ears, longer still in the 
neck. He wore an English sailor suit, with puffed 
sleeves that narrowed round the delicate wrists of his 
long and slender though still childish hands. And this 
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suit, TCTtn its breast-knot, lacings, and embroideries, lent 
rigure something ‘rich and strange,’ a spoilt, 
ej^uisite air. The okerver saw him in half profile, 
with one foot in its black patent leather advanced, one 
elbov.' rating on the arm of his basket chair, the cheek 
nesded into the dcsed hand in a pose of ezsy grace, quite 
unlike the stiff suteervient mien which was evidendj' 
febituai m his sisters. Was he delicate: His Hdal 
tmt w^ ivory-white against the golden darknes of his 
dustenng locks. Or was he simpiv a pampered darling, 
the objra of a self-wiUed and partial love r Aschenbach 
indmed^ to Aink the latter. For in almost every artist 
r^ture is inoorn a wanton and treacherous proneness to 
SI e^ wth the beauty that breaks hearts, to single out 
anstocratic pretensions and pay them homage. 

r> in English, that dirmer was served, 

gradually Ae company dispersed through the glass doors 
into the dimng-room. Late comers entered from the 
vembule or the lifts. Inside, dinner was being served; 
u L t _ t oung Poles sdO sat and v/aited about their wid-ter 
bk. .rischenbach felt comfortable in his deep arm- 
ctor, he enjoyed the beauty before his eyes, he waited 

The governess, a short, stout, red-faced pers.on. at 
kngth gav-e the signal. With lifted brows she pushc-d 
^k her chair and made a bow to the tall woman, dressed 
in pa est ^ey, who now entered the hall. This lady's 
an were pearls, her manner was cool and 

arrangement 

Tn hsd the simplidtv- prescribed 

in certain arda: whr>«» too-.. s r ! ^ ‘ ii_ 


r,i, 1 c . “*• tnere was something umtiy 

fabalou,, after all, in her appearance, though lent^ it solely 
_ i.e pear.s s c wore: they were well-nigh priceless, and 
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consisted of ear-rings and a three-stranded necklace, very 
long, with gems the size of cherries. 

The brother and sisters had risen briskly. They bowed 
over their mother’s hand to kiss it, she turning away from 
them, with a slight smile on her face, which was carefully 
preserved but rather sharp-nosed and worn. She addressed 
a few words in French to the governess, then moved 
towards the glass door. The children followed, the girls 
in order of age, then the governess, and last the boy. 
He chanced to turn before he crossed the threshold, and 
as there was no one else in the room, his strange, twilight 
grey eyes met Aschenbach’s, as our traveller sat there with 
the paper on his knee, absorbed in looking after the group. 

There was nothing singular, of course, in what he had 
seen. They had not gone in to dinner before their 
mother, they had waited, given her a respectful salute, 
and but observed the right and proper forms on entering 
the room. Yet they had done all this so expressly, with 
such self-respecting dignity, discipline, and sense of duty, 
that Aschenbach was impressed. He lingered still a few 
minutes, then he, too, went into the dining-room, where 
he was shown a table a long way from the Polish family, as 
he noted at once, with a stirring of regret. 

Tired, yet mentally alert, he beguiled the long, tedious 
meal with abstract, even with transcendent matters: 
pondered the mysterious harmony that must come to 
subsist between the individual human being and the 
universal law, in order that human beauty may result; 
passed on to general problems of form and art, and came 
at length to the conclusion that what seemed to him fresh 
and happy thoughts were like the flattering inventions 
of a dream, which the waking sense proves worthless 
and insubstantial. He spent the evening in the park, 
that was sweet with the odours of evening — sitting, 
smoking, wandering about; went to bed betimes, and 
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passed the night in deep, unbroken sleep, visited, however, 
by varied and lively dreams. 

The weather next day was no more promising. A 
land breeze blew. Beneath a colourless, overcast sky 
the sea lay sluggish, and as it were shrunken, so far with- 
drawn as to leave bare several rows of long sand banks. 
The horizon looked close and prosaic. When Aschen- 
bach opened his window he thought he smelt the stagnant 
odour of the lagoons. 

He felt suddenly out of sorts and already began to think 
of leaving. Once, years before, after weeks of bright 
spring weather, this wind had found him out; it had been 
so bad as to force him to flee from the city like a fugitive. 
And now it seemed beginning again — the same feverish 
distaste, the pressure on his temples, the hea\y eyelids. 
It would be a nuisance to change again; but if the wind 
did not turn, this was no place for him. To be on the 
safe side, he did not entirely unpack. At nine o’clock 
he went down to the buffet, which lay between the hall 
and the dining-room and served as breakfast-room. 

A solemn stillness reigned here, such as it is the ambition 
of all large hotels to achieve. The waiters moved on 
noiseless feet. A rattling of tea things, a whispered word 
— and no other sounds. In a corner diagonally to the 
door, two tables off his own, Aschenbach saw the Polish 
girls with their governess. They sat there very' straight, 
in their stiff blue linen frocks with little turn-over collars 
and cufis, their ash-blond hair newly brushed flat, their 
eyelids red from sleep; and handed each other the marma- 
lade. They had nearly finished their meal. The boy 
was not there. 

.Aschcnbacli smiled. ‘Aha, little Phaex,’ he thought. 
‘ It seems you are privileged to sleep yourself out.’ With 
sudden gaiety he quoted: 

'Oft veriiaderJen Schmuck und warme Bader und Ruhe.’ 
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trousers and sailor blouse, with a straw hat,- showed him 
the cabin that had been rented for him, and Aschenbach 
got him to set up table and chair on the sandy platform 
before it. Then he dragged the reclining chair through 
the pale yellow sand, closer to the sea, sat down, and 
composed himself. 

He delighted, as always, in the scene on the beach, the 
sight of sophisticated society giving itself over to a simple 
life at the edge of the element. The shallow grey sea 
was already gay with children wading, with swimmers, 
with figures in bright colours lying on the sand banks 
with arms behind their heads. Some were rowing in 
little keelless boats painted red and blue, and laughing 
when they capsized. A long row of capanne ran down 
the beach, with platforms, where people sat as on verandas, 
and there was social life, with bustle and with indolent 
repose; visits were paid, amid much chatter, punctilious 
morning toilets hob - nobbed with comfortable and 
privileged dishabille. On the hard wet sand dose to the 
sea figures in white bath robes or loose wrappings in 
garish colours strolled up and down. A mammoth sand- 
hill had been built up on Aschenbach’s right, the work 
of children, who had stuck it full of tiny flags. Vendors 
of sea shells, fruit, and cakes knelt beside their wares 
spread out on the sand. A row of cabins on the left stood 
obliquely to the others and to the sea, thus forming the 
boundary of the enclosure on this side; and on the little 
veranda in front of one of these a Russian family was 
encamped; bearded men with strong white teeth, ripe, 
indolent women, a Fraulein from the Baltic provinces, 
who sat at an easel painting the sea and tearing her hair 
in despair; two ugly but good-natured children and an 
old maidservant in a head cloth, with the caressing, 
servile manner of the born dependent. There they sat 
‘■ogether in grateful enjoyment of their blessings: con- 
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stantly shouting at their romping children, who paid not 
the slightest heed; making jokes in broken Italian to the 
funny old man who sold them sweetmeats, kissing each 
other on the cheeks — no jot concerned that their domes- 
ticity was overlooked. _ 

‘I ’ll stop,’ thought Aschenbach. ‘Where could it be 
better than here ? ’ V^ith his hands clasped in his lap he 
let his eyes swim in the wideness of the sea, his gaze lose 
focus, blur, and grow vague in the misty immensity of 
space. His love of the ocean had profound sources; the 
hard-worked artist’s longing for rest, his yearning to seek 
refuge from the thronging manifold shapes of his fancy 
in the bosom of the simple and the vast; and another yearn- 
ing, opposed to his art and perhaps for that very reason a 
lure, for the unorganized, the immeasurable, the eternal-— 
in short, for nothingness. He whose preoccupation is 
with excellence longs fervently to find rest in perfection; 
and is not nothingness a form of perfection ? 
there dreaming thus, deep, deep into the void, suddenly 
the margin line of the shore was cut by a human form. 
He gathered up his gaze and withdrew it from the illimit- 
able, and lo, it was the lovely boy who crossed his vision 
coming from the left along the sand. He was barefoot, 
ready for wading, the slender legs uncovered above the 
knee, and he moved slowly, yet with such a proud, light 
tread as to make it seem he had never worn 5“°^- . 
looked towards the diagonal row of cabins; and the sight 
of the Russian family, leading their lives there in joyous 
simplicity, distorted his features in a spasm of angry dis- 
gust. His brow darkened, his lips curled, one corner of 
the mouth was drawn down in a harsh line that marred 
the curve of the cheek, his frown was so heavy that 
the eyes seemed to sink in and to speak the 
and vicious language of hate. He looked down, looked 
threateningly back once more; then giving it up with a 
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violent and contemptuous shoulder shrug, he left his 
enemies in the rear. 

A feeling of delicacy, a qualm, almost like a sense of 
shame, made Aschenbach turn away as though he had 
not seen; he felt unwilling to take advantage of having 
been, by chance, privy to this passionate reaction. But 
he was in truth both moved and exhilarated — that is to 
say, he was delighted. This childish exhibition of 
fanaticism, directed against the best-natured simplicity 
in the world — it gave to the godlike and inexpressive the 
final human touch. The figure of the half-grown lad, 
a masterpiece from nature’s own hand, had been signi- 
(ficant enough when it gratified the eye alone; and now it 
evoked sympathy as well — the little episode had set it off, 
lent it a dignity in the onlooker’s eyes that was beyond its 
years. 

Aschenbach listened with still averted head to the boy s 
voice announcing his coming to his companions at the 
sand heap. The voice was clear, though a little weak, 
but they answered, shouting his name — or his nickname 
— again and again. Aschenbach was not without curio- 
sity to learn it, but could make out nothing more exact 
than two musical syllables, something like Adgio — or, 
oftener still, Adjiu, with a long-drawn-out u at the end. 
He liked the melodious sound, and found it fitting; said 
it over to himself a few times and turned back with satis- 
faction to his papers. 

Holding his travelling pad on his knees, he took his 
fountain pen and began to answer various items of his 
correspondence. But presently he felt it too great a pity 
to turn his back, and the eyes of his mind, for the sake of 
mere commonplace correspondence, to this scene which 
was, after all, the most rewarding one he knew. He 
put aside his papers and swung round to the sea; in no 
long time, beguiled by the voices of the children at play. 
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he had turned his head and sat resting it against the chair 
back, while he gave himself up to contemplating the 
activities of the exquisite Adgio. 

His eye found him out at once, the red breast knot 
was unmistakable. With some nine or ten companions, 
boys and girls of his own age and younger, he was busy 
putting in place an old plank to serve as a bridge across the 
ditches between the sand piles. He directed the work by 
shouting and motioning with his head, and they were all 
chattering in many tongues — French, Polish, and even 
some of the Balkan languages. But his was the name 
oftenest on their lips, he was plainly sought after, 
wooed, admired. One lad in particular, a Pole like 
himself, with a name that sounded something like Jaschiu, 
a sturdy lad with brilliantined black hair, in a belte 
linen suit, was his particular liegeman and friend. Opera- 
tions at the sand pile being ended for the nme, they two 
walked away along the beach, with their arms roun 
each other’s waists, and once the lad Jaschiu gave Adgio 
^ Iciss 

Aschenbach felt like shaking a finger at him. ‘But 
you, Critobulus,’ he thought with a smile, ‘you I advise 
to take a year’s leave. That long, at least, you wil nee 
for complete recovery,’ A vendor came by with straw- 
berries, and Aschenbach made his second breakfast ot the 
great, luscious, dead-ripe fruit. It had grown very warm, 
although the sun had not availed to pierce the heavy layer 
of mist. His mind felt relaxed, his sensK revelled in this 
vast and soothing communion with the silence of the sea. 
The grave and serious man found sufficient occupation 
in speculating what name it could be that sounded like 
Adgio. And with the help of a few Polish memories he 
at length fixed on Tadzio, a shortened form of Thaddeus, 
which sounded, when called, like Tadziu or Adziu. 

Tadzio was bathing. Aschenbach had lost sight of 
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him for a moment, then descried him far out in the water, 
which was shallow a very long way — saw his head, and 
his arm striking out like an oar. But his watchful 
family were already on the alert; the mother and gover- 
ness called from the veranda in front of their hathmg- 
cahin, until the lad’s name, with its softened consonants 
and long-drawn K-sound, seemed to possess the beach 
like a rallying cry; the cadence had something sweet 
and wild: ‘Tadziu! Tadziul’ He turned and ran back 
against the water, churning the waves to a foam, his head 
flung high. The sight of this living figure, virginally 
pure and austere, with dripping locks, beautiful as a tender 
young god, emerging from the depths of sea and sky, out- 
running the element — it conjured up mythologies, it was 
like a primeval legend, handed down from the beginning 
of time, of the birth of form, of the origin of the gods. 
With closed lids Aschenbach listened to this poesy hynm- 
ing itself silently within him, and anon he thought it was 
good to be here and that he would stop awhile. 

Afterwards Tadzio lay on the sand and rested from his 
bathe, wrapped in his white sheet, which he wore drawn 
underneath the right shoulder, so that his head was 
cradled on his bare right arm. And even when Aschen- 
bach read, without looking up, he was conscious that the 
lad was there; that it would cost him but the slightest 
turn of the head to have the rewarding vision once more 
in his purview. Indeed, it was almost as though he sat 
there to guard the youth’s repose; occupied, of course, 
with his own affairs, yet alive to the presence of that noble 
human creature close at hand. And his heart was stirred, 
it felt a father’s kindness: such an emotion as the possessor 
of beauty can inspire in one who has offered himself up in 
spirit to create beauty. 

At midday he left the beach, returned to the hotel, and 
v/as carried up in the lift to his room. There he lingered 
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a little time before the glass and looked at his own grey 
hair, his keen and weary face. And he thought of his 
fame, and how people gazed respectfully at him in the 
streets, on account of his unerring gift of words and their 
power to charm. He called up all the worldly successes 
his genius had reaped, all he could remember, even his 
patent of nobility. Then went to luncheon down in the 
dining-room, sat at his little table and ate. Afterwards 
he mounted again in the lift, and a group of young folk, 
Tadzio among them, pressed with him into the little 
compartment. It was the first time Aschenbach had 
seen him close at hand, not merely in perspective, and 
could see and take account of the details of his humanity. 
Someone spoke to the lad, and he, answering, with inde- 
scribably lovely smile, stepped out again, as they had come 
to the first floor, backwards, with his eyes cast down. 
'Beauty makes people self-conscious,’ Aschenbach 
thought, and considered within himself imperatively why 
this should be. He had noted, further, that Tadzio s 
teeth were imperfect, rather jagged and bluish, without 
a healthy glaze, and of that peculiar brittle transparency 
which the teeth of chlorotic people often show. He is 
delicate, he is sickly,’ Aschenbach thought. He will 
most likely not live to grow old.’ He did not try to 
account for the pleasure the idea gave him. 

In the afternoon he spent two hours in his room, then 
took the vapor etio to Venice, across the foul-smelling 
lagoon. He got out at San Marco, had his tea in the 
Piazza, and then, as his custom was, took a walk through 
the streets. But this walk of his brought about nothing 
less than a revolution in his mood and an entire change 
in all his plans. 

There was a hateful sultriness in the narrow streets. 
The air was so heavy that all the manifold smells wafted 
out of the houses, shops, and cook shops — smells of oil. 
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perfumery, and so forth — hung low, like exhalations, not 
dissipating. Cigarette smoke seemed to stand in the 
air, it drifted so slowly away. To-day the crowd in 
these narrow lanes oppressed the stroller instead of divert- 
ing him. The longer he walked, the more was he in 
tortures under that state which is the product of the sea 
air and the sirocco and which excites and enervates at 
once. He perspired painfully. His eyes rebelled, his 
chest v/as heavy, he felt feverish, the blood throbbed in 
his temples. He fled from the huddled, narrow streets 
of the commercial city, crossed many bridges, and came 
into the poor quarter of Venice. Beggars waylaid him, 
the canals sickened him with their evil exhalations. He 
reached a quiet square, one of those that exist at the city’s 
heart, forsaken of God and man; there he rested awhile 
on the margin of a fountain, wiped his brow, and admitted 
to himself that he must be gone. 

For the second time, and nov/ quite definitely, the dty 
proved that in certain weathers it could be directly inimical 
to his health. Nothing but sheer unreasoning obstinacy 
would linger on, hoping for an unprophesiable change in 
the wind. A quick decision was called for. He could 
not go home at this stage, neither summer nor winter 
quarters would be ready. But Venice had not a monopoly 
of sea and shore: there were other spots where these v/ere 
to be had without the evil concomitants of lagoon and 
fcvcr-brccding vapours. He remembered a little bathing 
place not far from Trieste of which he had had a good 
report. Why not go thither? At once, of course, in 
order that this second change might be v/orth the making. 
He resolved, he rose to his feet and sought the nearest 
gondola landing, where he took a boat and was conveyed 
to San ivlarco through the gloomy vrindings of many 
can.als, beneath balconies of delicate marble traceries 
•flanked by carven lions; round slippery co.-ners of wall. 
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past melancholy facades with ancient business shields 
reflected in the rocking water. It was not too easy to 
arrive at his destination, for his gondolier, being in league 
with various lace-makers and glass-blowers, did his best 
to persuade his fare to pause, look, and be tempted to buy. 
Thus the charm of this bizarre passage through the heart 
of Venice, even while it played upon his spirit, yet was 
sensibly cooled by the predatory commercial spirit of the 
fallen queen of the seas. 

Once back in his hotel, he announced at the office, 
even before dinner, that unforeseen circumstances 
obliged him to leave early next morning. The manage- 
ment expressed its regret, it changed his money and 
receipted his bill. He dined, and spent the lukewarm 
evening in a rocking chair on the rear terrace, reading 
the newspapers. Before he went to bed, he made his 
luggage ready against the morning. 

His sleep was not of the best, for the prospect of another 
journey made him restless. When he opened his window 
next morning, the sky was still overcast, but the air 
seemed fresher — and there and then his regret began. Had 
he not given notice too soon? Had he not let himself 
be swayed by a slight and momentary indisposition? 
If he had only been patient, not lost heart so quickly, tried 
to adapt himself to the climate, or even waited for a 
change in the weather before deciding! Then, instead 
of the hurry and flurry of departure, he would have 
before him now a morning like yesterday’s on the beach. 
Too late! He must go on wanting what he had wanted 
yesterday. He dressed and at eight o’clock went down 
to breakfast. 

When he entered the breakfast room it was empty. 
Guests came in while he sat waiting for his order to be 
filled. As he sipped his tea he saw the Polish girls enter 
with their governess, chaste and morning-fresh, with 
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sleep-reddened eyelids. They crossed the room and 
sat down at their table in the vnndow. Behind them 
came the porter, cap in hand, to announce that it was time 
for him to go. The car was waiting to convey him and 
other travellers to the Hotel Excelsior, whence they would 
go by motor boat tlirough the company’s private canal 
to the station. Time pressed. But Aschenbach found 
it did nothing of the sort. There still lacked more than 
an hour of train time. He felt irritated at the hotel habit 
of getting the guests out of the house earlier than neces- 
sary; and requested the porter to let him breakfast in 
peace. The man hesitated and withdrew, only to come 
back again five minutes later- The car could wait no 
longer. Good, then it might go, and take his trunk 
with it, Aschenbach answered with some heat. He 
v/ould use the public conveyance, in his own time; he 
begged them to leave the choice of it to him. The 
functionary bowed. Aschenbach, pleased to be rid of 
him, made a leisurely meal, and even bad a newspaper 
of the waiter- When at length he rose, the time v.’3S 
grov.'n very short. And it so happened that at that 
moment Tad/.io came tlirough the glass doors into the 
room. 

To reach his own tabic he crossed the traveller’s path, 
and modestly cast down his eyes before the grey-haired 
man of the lofty brows — only to lift them again in that 
sweet way he had and direct his full soft gaze upon 
Aschcnbach’s face. Then he was past. ‘For the last 
time, Tadzio,’ thought the elder man. ‘It v/as all too 
brief!’ Quite unusually for him, he shaped a farewell 
■with his lips, he actually uttered- it, and added; ‘May 
God bless you!’ Then he -went out, distributed tips, 
exchanged farewells with the mild little manager in the 
frock coat, and, followed by the porter with his hand 
luggage, left the hotel. On foot as he had come, he 
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passed through the white-blossoming avenue, diagonally 
across the island to the boat landing. He went on board 
at once — but the tale of his journey across the lagoon was 
a tale of woe, a passage through the very valley of regrets. 

It was the well-known route: through the lagoon, 
past San Marco, up the Grand Canal. Aschenbach sat 
on the circular bench in tlie bows, with his elbow on the 
railing, one hand shading his eyes. They passed the 
public gardens, once more the princely charm of the 
Piazzetta rose up before him and then dropped behind, 
next came the great row of palaces, the canal cun'ed, and 
the splendid marble arches of the Rialto came in sight. 
The traveller gazed — and his bosom was torn. The 
atmosphere of the city, the faintly rotten scent of swamp 
■ and sea, which had driven him to leave — in what deep, 
tender, almost painful draughts he breathed it in! How 
was it he had not known, had not thought, how much 
his heart was set upon it alll What this morning had 
been slight regret, some little doubt of his own wisdom, 
turned now to grief, to actual wretchedness, a mental 
agony so sharp that it repeatedly brought tears to his eyes, 
while he questioned himself how he could have foreseen 
it. The hardest part, the part that more than once it 
seemed he could not bear, was the thought that he should 
nevermore see Venice again. Since now for the second 
time the place had made him ill, since for the second time 
he had had to flee for his life, he must henceforth regard 
it as a forbidden spot, to be for ever shunned; senseless 
to try it again, after he had proved himself unfit. Yes, 
if he fled it now, he felt that wounded pride must prevent 
his return to this spot where twice he had made actual 
bodily surrender. And this conflict between inclination 
and capacity all at once assumed, in this middle-aged 
man’s mind, immense weight and importance; the physical 
defeat seemed a shameful thing, to be avoided at whatever 
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cost; and he stood amazed at the ease with which on the 
day before he had jielded to it. 

Meanwhile the steamer neared the station landing; his 
anguish of irresolution amounted almost to panic. To 
leave seemed to the sufferer impcKsible, to remain not 
less so. Torn thus between two alternatives, he entered 
the station. It was very late, he had not a moment 
to lose. Time pressed, it scourged him onward. He 
hastened to buy his ticket and looked round in the crowd 
to find the hotel porter. The man appeared and said 
that the trunk had already gone off. ‘Gone already?’ 
‘Yes, it has gone to Como,’ ‘To Comor’ A hasT 
exchange of v/ords — ^angiy questions from Aschenbach, 
and puzzled replies from the porter — at length made 
it clear that tne trunk had been put with the wrong luggage 
even before leasing the hotel, and in company with other 
trunks was nov/ well on its way in precisely the wrong 
direction, 

Aschenbach found it hard to wear the right expression 
as he heard this news, A reckless joy, a deep incredible 
mirthfulness shook him almost as witii a spasm. The 
porter dashed off after the lost trunk, returning very soon, 
of course, to announce that his efforts were unavailing- 
Aschenbach said he vrould not travel without his luggage; 
that he would go back and wait at the Hotel des Bains 
until it^tumed up. Was the company’s motor boat still 
outsider The man said yes, it was at the door. With 
his natis'e eloquence he prevailed upon the ticket agent 
to take back the ticket already purchased; he swore that 
he would -Kire, that no pains should be spared, that the 
ti^k v/ould be restored in the twinkling of an eye. And 
the unbelim-able thing came to pass: the traveller, twennr 
minutes after he had reached the station, found himself 
once more on the Grand Canal on his wav back to the 
Lido. 
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What a strange adventure indeed, this right-about- 
fece of destiny — incredible, humiliating, whimsical as any 
dream! To be passing again, within the hour, these 
scenes from which in profoundest grief he had but now 
taken leave for ever! The little swift-moving vessel, 
a furrow of foam at its prow, tacking with droll agility 
between steamboats and gondolas, went like a shot to its 
goal; and he, its sole passenger, sat hiding the panic and 
thrills of a truant schoolboy beneath a mask of forced 
resignation. His breast still heaved from time to time 
with a burst of laughter over the contretemps. Things 
could not, he told himself, have fallen out more luckily. 
There would be the necessar}’- explanations, a few aston- 
ished feces — then all would be well once more, a mis- 
chance prevented, a grievous error set right; and all he 
had thought to have left for ever was his own once more, 
his for as long as he liked. . . . And did the boat’s swift 
motion deceive him, or was the wind now coming from the 
sea? 

The waves struck against the tiled sides of the narrow 
canal. At the Hotel Excelsior the motor omnibus 
awaited the returned traveller and bore him along by the 
crisping waves back to the Hotel des Bains. The little 
mustachioed manager in the frock coat came down the 
steps to greet him. 

In dulcet tones he deplored the mistake, said how pain- 
ful it was to the management and himself; applauded 
Aschenbach’s resolve to stop on until the errant trunk 
came back; his former room, alas, was already taken, but 
another as good awaited his approral. ‘Pas de chance, 
monsieur,’ said the Swiss lift porter, with a smile, as 
he conveyed him upstairs. And the fugitive was soon 
quartered in another room which in situation and furnish- 
ings almost precisely resembled the first. 

He laid out tlie contents of his hand-bag in their wonted 
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places; then, tired out, dazed by the whirl of the extra- 
ordinary forenoon, subsided into the arm-chair by tlie 
open window. The sea wore a pale-green cast, the air 
felt thinner and purer, the beach with its cabins and boats 
had more colour, notwithstanding the sky was still grey. 
Aschenbach, his hands folded in his lap, looked out. He 
felt rejoiced to be back, yet displeased with his vacillating 
moods, his ignorance of his own real desires. Thus for 
nearly an hour he sat, dreaming, resting, barely thinking. 
At midday he saw Tadzio, in his striped sailor suit with 
red breast knot, coming up from the sea, across the barrier 
and along the board walk to the hotel. Aschenbach 
recognized him, even at this height, knew it was he before 
he actually saw him, had it in mind to say to himself: ‘Well, 
Tadzio, so here you are again tool’ But the casual 
greeting died away before it reached his lips, slain by the 
truth in his heart. He felt the rapture of his blood, the 
poignant pleasure, and realized that it was for Tadzio’s 
sake the leave taking had been so hard. 

He sat quite still, unseen at his high post, and looked 
within himself. His features were lively, he lifted his 
brows; a smile, alert, inquiring, vivid, widened the mouth. 
Then he raised his head, and with both hands, hanging 
limp over the chair arms, he described a slow motion, 
palms outward, a lifting and turning movement, as 
though to indicate a wide embrace. It was a gesture 
of welcome, a calm and deliberate acceptance of what 
might come. 

Now d.iily the naked god with checks aflame drove his 
four f5re-brc.->.thing steeds through heaven's spaces; and 
wth him streamed the strong cast wind tliat fluttered his 
vc.lnw locks. A sheen, like white satin, I.iy over all the 
Idly rolling stmt's expanse. The s-ind was burning hot. 
-•vwnings of rust-coloured canvas were spanned before 
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the bathing-huts, under the ether’s quivering silver-blue; 
one spent the morning hours within the small, sharp 
square of shadow they purveyed. But evening too was 
rarely lovely; balsamic with the breath of flowers and 
shrubs from the nearby park, while overhead the^ con- 
stellations circled in their spheres, and the murmuring of 
the night-girt sea swelled softly up and whispered to the 
soul. Such nights as these contained the joyful promise 
of a sunlit morrow, brim-full of sweetly ordered idleness, 
studded thick with countless precious possibilities. 

The guest detained here by so happy a mischance was 
far from finding the return of his luggage a ground^ for 
setting out anew. For two daj^ he had suffered slight 
inconvenience and had to dine in the large salon in his 
travelling clothes. Then the lost trunk was set down m 
his room, and he hastened to unpack, filling presses and 
drawers with his possessions. He meant to stay on— — 
and on; he rejoiced in the prospect of wearing a silk suit 
for the hot morning hours on the beach and appearing in 
acceptable evening dress at dinner. 

He was quick to fall in with the pleasing monotony of 
this manner of life, readily enchanted by its mild soft 
brilliance and ease. And what a spot it is, indeed, 
uniting the charms of a luxurious bathing resort by a 
southern sea with the immediate nearness of a unique 
and marvellous city. Aschenbach was _ not pleasure- 
loving. Always, wherever and whenever it was the order 
of the day to be merry, to refrain frorn labour and make 
glad the heart, he would soon be conscious of the impera- 
tive summons — and especially was this so in his you*— 
back to the high fatigues, the sacred and fasting service 
that consumed his days. This^ spot and this alone had 
power to beguile him, to relax his resolution, to make him 
glad. At times — of a forenoon perhaps, as he lay in the 
shadow of his awning, gazing out dreamily over the blue 
E965- 
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of the southern sea, or in the mildness of the night, beneath 
the wide starry sky, ensconced among the cushions of the 
gondola that bore him Lido-wards after an evening on the 
Piazza, while the gay lights faded and the melting music 
of the serenades died away on his ear — he would think of 
his mountain home, the theatre of his summer labours. 
There clouds hung low and trailed through the garden, 
violent storms extinguished the lights of the house at night, 
and the ravens he fed swung in the tops of the fir-trees. 
And he would feel transported to Elj'sium, to the ends of 
the earth, to a spot most carefree for the sons of men, 
where no snow Is, and no winter, no storms or downpours 
of rain; where Oceanus sends a mild and cooling breath, 
and days flov/ on in blissful idleness, without effort or 
entirely dedicate to the sun and the feasts of the 

sun. 

Aschenbach saw the boy Xadzio almost constantly. 
The narrow confines of their world of hotel and beach, 
the daily round followed by all alike, brought him in 
close, almost uninterrupted touch with the beautiful lad. 
He encountered him everywhere — in the salons of the 
hotel, on the cooling rides to the city and back, among 
the splendours of the Piazza, and besides all this in many 
another going and coming as chance vouchsafed. But it 
was the regular morning hours on the beach which gave 
him the happiest opportunity to study and admire the 
mvely apparition. Yes, this immediate happiness, this 
daily recurring boon at the hand of circumstance, fhis it 

content, with joy in life, en- 
nched his stay, and lengthened out the succession of sunny 
da^that fell into place so pleasantly one behind the other. 

He TOe early — ^as early as though he had a battering 
pr^ of work — and was among the first on the beach, 
when Ae sun was still benign and the sea lay dazzling 
white in Its morning slumber. He gave the watchman 
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a friendly good morning and chatted with the barefoot, 
white-haired old man who prepared his place, spread the 
awning, trundled out the chair and table on to the little 
platform. Then he settled down; he had three or four 
hours before the sun reached its height and the fearful 
climax of its power; three or four hours while the sea 
went deeper and deeper blue; three or four hours in which 
to watch Tadzio. 

He would see him come up, on the left, along the margin 
of the sea; or from behind, between the cabins; or, with a 
start of joyful surprise, would discover that he himself was 
late, and Tadzio already down, in the blue-and-white 
bathing suit that was now his only wear on the beach; 
there and engrossed with his usual activities in the sand, 
beneath the sun. It was a sweetly idle, trifling, fitful 
life, of play and rest, of strolling, wading, digging, fishing, 
swimming, lying on the sand. Often the women sitting 
on the platform would call out to him in their high voices: 
‘Tadziu! Tadziul’ and he would come running and 
waving his arms, eager to tell them what he had done, 
show them what he had found, what caught — shells, sea 
horses, jelly-fish, and sidewards-running crabs. Aschen- 
bach understood not a word he said; it might be the sheerest 
commonplace, in his ear it became mingled harmonies. 
Thus the lad’s foreign birth raised his speech to music; 
a, wanton sun showered splendour on him, and the noble 
distances of the sea formed the background which set off 
his figure. 

Soon the observer knew every line and pose of this form 
that limned itself so freely against sea and sky; its every 
loveliness, though conned by heart, yet thrilled him each 
day afresh; his admiration knew no bounds, the delight 
of his eye was unending. Once the lad was summoned 
to speak to a guest who was waiting for his mother at 
their cabin. He ran up, ran dripping wet out of the sea. 
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tossing his curls, and put out his hand, standing with his 
weight on one leg, resting the other foot on the toes; as 
he stood there in a posture of suspense the turn of his 
body was enchanting, while his features v/ore a look half 
shamefaced, half conscious of the duty breeding laid ujson 
him to please. Or he would lie at full length, with his 
bath robe around him, one slender young arm resting on 
the sand, his chin in the hollow of his hand; the lad they 
called Jaschiu squatting beside him, paying him court. 
There could be nothing lovelier on earth than the smile 
and look with which the playmate thus singled out 
rewarded his humble friend and vassal. Again, he might 
be at the water’s edge, alone, removed from his family, 
quite close to Aschenbach; standing erect, his hands 
clasped at the back of his neck, rocking slowly on the balls 
of his feet, day-dreaming away into blue space, while little 
waves ran up and bathed his toes. The ringlets ofhoney* 
coloured hair clung to his temples and neck, the fine 
dov/n along the upper vertebrae was yellov/ in the sun- 
light; the thin envelope of flesh covering the torso be- 
trayed the delicate outlines of the ribs and the symmetry 
of the breast structure. His armpits were still as smooth 
^ a statue’s, smooth the glistening hollov/s behind the 
knees, v/here the blue network of veins suggested that the 
body was formed of some stuff more transparent than 
mere flesh. What discipline, what precision of thought 
were expressed by the tense youthful perfection of this 
•A-i strong will which had laboured 

in darkness and succeeded in bringing this godlike work 
of art to the light of day — v/3S it not known and Hmiliar 
to him, the artist? Was not the same force at work 
m hi^elf v/hen he strove in cold fury to liberate from the 
of language the slender forms of his art 
whiM he saw with the eye of his mind and v/ould body 
torth to men as the mirror and image of spiritual beauty? 
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Mirror and image! His eyes took in the proud 
hearing of that figure there at the blue water’s edge; 
with an outburst of rapture he told himself that what he 
saw was beauty’s ver)' essence; form as divine thought, 
the single and pure perfection which resides in the mind, 
of which an image and likeness, rare and holy, was here 
raised up for adoration. This was very frenzy — and 
without a scruple, nay, eagerly, the ageing artist bade it 
come. His mind was in travail, his whole mental back- 
ground in a state of flux. Memory flung up in him the 
primitive thoughts which are youth’s inheritance, but 
which with him had remained latent, never leaping up 
into a blaze. Has it not been written that the sun beguiles 
our attention from things of the intellect to fix it on thin^ 
of the sense ? The sun, they say, dazzles; so bewitching 
reason and memory that the soul for very pleasure forgets 
its actual state, to cling with doting on the loveliest of all 
the objects she shines on. Yes, and then it is only 
through the medium of some corporeal being that it 
can raise itself again to contemplation of higher things. 
Amor, in sooth, is like the matliematician who in order 
to give children a knowledge of pure form must do so 
in the language of pictures; so, too, the god, in order to 
make visiHe the spirit, avails himself of the forms and 
colours of human youth, gilding it with all imaginable 
beauty that it may sen'e memory as a tool, the very sight 
of which then sets us afire with pain and longing. 

Sucli were the devotee’s thoughts, such the power of 
his emotions. And the sea, so bright with glancing sun- 
beams, wove in his mind a spell and summoned up a lovely 
picture: there was the ancient plane-tree outside the walls 
of Athens, a hallpwed, shady spot, fragrant with willow 
blossom and adorned with images and votive offerings in 
honour of the nymphs and Achelous. Clear ran the 
smooth-pebbled stream at the foot of the spreading tree. 
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Crickets were fiddling. But on the gentle grassy slope, 
where one could lie yet hold the head erect, and shelter 
from the scorching heat, two men reclined, an elder with 
a younger, ugliness paired with beauty and wisdom with 
grace. Here Socrates held forth to youthful Phaedrus 
uj>on the nature of virtue and desire, v/ooing him with 
insinuating wit and charming turns of phrase. He told 
him of the shuddering and imv/onted heat that come upon 
him whose heart is open, v/hen his eye beholds an image 
of eternal beauty; spoke of the impious and corrupt, who 
cannot conceive beauty though they see its image, and 
are incapable of awe; and of the fear and reverence felt 


by the noble soul when he beholds a godlike face or a 
form which is an image of beauty; how as he gazes he 
worships the beautiful one and scarcely dares to look 
upon him, but v/ould offer sacrifice as to an idol or a god, 
did he not fear to be thought stark mad. ‘For beauty, 
my Phaedrus, beauty alone, is lovely and visible at once. 
For, mark you, it is the v/hole aspect of the spiritual which 
vrc can perceive through our senses, or bear so to perceive. 
Else what v/ould become of us, if the divine, if reason and 
virtue and truth, v/ere to speak to us through the sensesf 
Should we not perish and be consumed by love, as Semcle 
aforetime was by 2k;us f So beauty, then, is the beautj'- 
lovcr s way to the spirit — ^but only the way, only the means, 
my little Phaedrus.’ ... And then, sly arch-lover that 
he was, he said the subtlest thing of all: that the lover was 
nearer the divine than the beloved; for the god was in the 
one but not in the other — perhaps the tendcrest, most 
mocking thought that ever was thought, and source of ail 
the guile and secret bliss the lover know^s. 

Thought that can emerge wholly into feeling, feeling 
that can^ emerge wholly into thought — these are the 
artist s highest joy. .*\nd our solitary felt in himself at 
this moment power to command and v/ield a thought 
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tlint tlirillccl with emotion, an emotion a': precise and 
concentratal as thought; namely, that nature herself 
shivers witli ecstasy svhen the mind bows down in homage 
before Inrauty. He felt a suddett desire to write. Ere>s, 
indceii, we arc told, loves idleness, and for idle hours alone 
was he created. Hut in this crisis the violence of t)ur 
sufferer’s seizure was directed almost wholly towards 
production, its occasion .almost a matter of indifference. 
Ness'S had readied him on his travels that a certain problem 
had been raised, the intellectu.al ss'orld challenged for its 
opinion on a great and burning question of art and taste. 
By nature and experience the theme ss-as his osvn; and he 
could not resist the temptation to set it off in the glistering 
foil of his svords. He svould write, and moreover he 
would ss’ritc in 'rad/.io’s presence. This lad should be 
in a sense liis model, his style should follow the lines of 
this figure that seemed to him divine; he ss-ould snatch 
up tin's beauty into the realms of the mind, .as once the 
eagle Ixirc the Trojan shepherd aloft. Never had the 
pride of the word been so sweet to him, never had he 
known so well that Eros is in the word, as in those perilous 
and precious hours when he sat at his rude t.ablc, within 
the shade of his .awning, his idol full in his view and the 
music of his voice in his cars, and fiishioncd liis little essay 
after the model Tad/.io’s beauty set: that page and a half 
of choicest prose, so chaste, so lofty, so poignant witli 
feeling, which would shortly be the wonder and admiration 
of the multitude. Verily it is well for the world that it 
sees only the beauty of the completed work and not its 
origins nor the conditions whence it sprang; since know- 
ledge of the artist’s Inspiration might often but confuse 
and alarm and so prevent the full effect of its c.\ccllcnce. 
Strange hours, indeed, these were, .and strangely un- 
nerving the labour that filled them! Strangely fruitful 
intercourse tin's, between one body and another mind! 
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When Aschenbach put aside his work and left the beach 
he felt exhausted, he felt broken — conscience reproached 
him, as it were after a debauch. 

Next morning on leaving the hotel he stood at the top 
of the stairs leading down from the terrace and saw Xadzio 
in front of him on his way to the beach. The lad had 
just reached the gate in the railings, and he was alone. 
Aschenbach felt, quite simply, a wish to overtake him, 
to address him and have the pleasure of his reply and 
answering look; to put upon a blithe and friendly footing 
his relation with this being who all unconsciously had 
so greatly heightened and quickened his emotions. The 
lovely youth moved at a loitering pace — he might easily 
be overtaken; and Aschenbach hastened his own step. 
He reached him on the board walk that ran behind the 
bathing cabins, and all but put out his hand to lay it on 
shoulder or head, while his lips parted to utter a friendly 
salutation in French. But — perhaps from the swift 
pace of his last few steps — ^he found his heart throbbing 
unpleasantly fast, while his breath came in such quick 
pants that he could only have gasped had he tried to 
speak. He hesitated, sought after self-control, was 
suddenly panic-stricken lest the boy notice him hanging 
there behind him and look round. Then he gave up, 
abandoned his plan, and passed him with bent head and 
hurried step. 

Too late! Too late!’ he thought as he went by. 
But was it too late? This step he had delayed to take 
might so easily have put everything in a lighter key, 
have led to a sane recovery from his folly. But the truth 
may have been that the ageing man did not want to be 
cured, that his illusion was far too dear to him. Who 
shall unriddle the puzzle of the artist nature? Who 
understands that mingling of discipline and licence in 
which it stands so deeply rooted ? For not to be able to 
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want sobriety is licentious folly. Aschenbach was no 
longer disposed to self-analysis. He had no taste for it; 
his self-esteem, the attitude of mind proper to his years, 
his maturity and single-mindedness, disinclined him to 
look within himself and decide whether it was constraint 
or puerile sensuality that had prevented him from carrying 
out his project. He felt confused, he was afraid some- 
one, if only the watchman, might have been observing 
his behaviour and final surrender — very much he feared 
being ridiculous. And all the time he was laughing at 
himself for his serio-comic seizure. ‘Quite crestfallen,’ 
he thought. ‘ I was like the gamecock that lets his wings 
droop in the battle. That must be the love-god himself, 
who makes us hang our heads at sight of beauty and weighs 
our proud spirits low as the ground.’ Thus he played 
with the idea — he embroidered upon it, and was too 
arrogant to admit fear of an emotion. 

The term he had set for his holiday passed by unheeded; 
he had no thought of going home. Ample funds had 
been sent him. His sole concern was that the Polish 
family might leave, and a chance question put to the hotel 
barber elicited the information that they had come only 
very shortly before himself. The sun browned his face 
and hands, the invigorating salty air heightened his 
emotional energies. Heretofore he had been wont to 
give out at once, in some new effort, the powers accumu- 
lated by sleep or food or outdoor air; but now the strength 
that flowed in upon him with each day of sun and sea and 
idleness he spent in one extravagant gush of emotional 
intoxication. 

His sleep was fitful; the priceless, equable days were 
divided one from the next by brief nights filled with 
happy unrest. He went, indeed, early to bed, for at 
nine o’clock, with the departure of Tadzio from the scene, 
the day was over for him. But in the faint greyness of 
* E 9^ 
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the morning a tender pang would go through him as his 
heart wras minded of its adventure; he could no longer 
bear his pillow and, rising, would wrap himself against 
the ^rly chill and sit down by the window to await the 
sunrise. Awe of the miracle filled his soul new-risen 
from its sleep. Heaven, earth, and its waters yet lay 
enfolded in the ghostly, glassy pallor of dawn; one paling 
star still swam in the shadowy vast. But there came a 
breath, a winged word from far and inaccessible abodes, 
that Eos was rising from the side of her spouse; and there 
was that first sweet reddening of the farthest strip of sea 
and sky that manifests creation to man’s sense. She neared, 
the goddess, ravisher of youth, who stole away Clitus 
and Cephalus and, dcfjdng all the envious 01}'mpi3ns, 
tasted beautiful Orion’s love. At the world’s edge began 
a strewing of roses, a shining and a blooming ineffably 
pure; ^by cloudlets hung illumined, like attendant 
amoretti, in the blue and blushful haze; purple effulgence 
fell upon the sea, that seemed to heave it forward on its 
welling wavK; from horizon to zenith went great quiver- 
ing thrusts like golden lances, the gleam became a glare; 
wimout a sound, with godlike violence, glow and glare 
and rolHng flames streamed upwards, and with flying hoof- 
beate the steeds of the sun-god mounted the sky. The 
onely watcher sat, the splendour of the god shone on him, 
e closed his eyes and let the glor}' kiss his lids. Forgotten 
feelings, predous pangs of his youth, quenched long since 
} e stern sendee that had been his life and now returned 

so strangely metamorphosed — ^he recognized them svith a 
puzzled, wondering smile. He mused, he dreamed, his 
ips s owly shaped a name; still smiling, his face turned 
srawards and his hands Ijdng folded in his lap, he fell 
asleep once more as he sat. 

But that day which began so fierily and festally, 
was not like other daj-s; it was transmuted and gilded 
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with mythical significance. For whence could come the 
breath, so mild and meaningful, like a whisper from higher 
spheres, that played about temple and ear? Troops of 
small feathery white clouds ranged over the sky, like 
grazing herds of the gods. A stronger wind arose, and 
Poseidon’s horses ran up, arching their manes, among them 
too the steers of him with the purpled locks, who lowered 
their horns and bellowed as they came onj while like 
prancing goats the wat'es on the farther strand leaped 
among the craggy rocks. It was a world possessed, 
peopled by Pan, that closed round the spell-bound man, 
and his doting heart conceived the most delicate fancies. 
When the sun was going down behind Venice, he would 
sometimes sit on a bench in the park and watch Tadzio, 
white-clad, with gay-coloured sash, at play there on the 
rolled gravel with his ball; and at such times it was not 
Tadzio whom he saw, but Hyacinthus, doomed to die 
because two gods were rivals for his love. Ah, yes, he 
tasted the envious pangs that Zephyr knew when his rival, 
bow and cithara, oracle and all forgot, played with the 
beauteous youth; he watched the discus, guided by tor- 
turing jealousy, strike the beloved head; paled as he 
received the broken body in his arms, and saw the flower 
spring up, watered by that sweet blood and signed for 
evermore with his lament. 

There can be no relation more strange, more critical, 
than that bet%veen two beings who know each other only 
with their eyes, who meet daily, yes, even hourly, eye 
each other with a fixed regard, and yet by some whim or 
freak of convention feel constrained to act like strangers. 
Uneasiness rules between them, unslaked curiosity, a 
hysterical desire to give rein to their suppressed impulse 
to recognize and address each other; even, actually, a sort 
of strained but mutual regard. For one human being 
instinctively feels respect and love for another human 
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being so long as he does not know him well enough to 
judge him; and that he does not, the craving he feels is 
evidence. 

Some sort of relation and acquaintanceship was per- 
force set up between Aschenbach and the youthful Tadzio; 
it was with a thrill of joy the older man perceived that the 
lad v/as not entirely unresponsive to all the tender notice 
lavished on him. For instance, what should move the 
lovely youth, nowadays when he descended to the beach, 
always to avoid the board walk behind the bathing huts 
and saunter along the sand, passing Aschenbach’s tent 
in front, sometimes so unnecessarily close as almost to 
graze his table or chair? Could the power of an emotion 
M beyond his own draw or fascinate its innocent object? 
Daily_ Aschenbach would wait for Tadzio. Then 
sometim^, on his approach, he would pretend to be 
preoccupied and let the charmer pass unregarded by. But 
sometimes he looked up, and their glances met; when 
that happened both were profoundly serious. The elder’s 
dignified and cultured mien let nothing appear of his 
inward state; but in Tadzio’s eyes a question lay — ^he 
.faltered in his step, gazed on the ground, then up again 
with that ineffably sweet look he had; and when he was 
past, something in his bearing seemed to say that only good 
breeding hindered him from turning round. 

But once, one evening, it fell out differently. The 
o ish brother and sisters, with their governess, had missed 
the evening meal, and Aschenbach had noted the fact 
wth TOncern. He was restive over their absence, and 
alter dinner walked up and down in front of the hotel, in 
evening dress and a straw hat; when suddenly he saw the 
nun ike sisteis vnth their companion appear in the light 
ot the arc lamps, and four paces behind them Tadzio. 
Evidently they came from the steamer landing, having 
dined for some reason in Venice. It had been chillv on 
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the lagoon, for Tadzio wore a dark blue reefer jacket 
with gilt buttons, and a cap to match. Sun and sea air 
could not burn his skin, it was the same creamy marble 
hue as at first — though he did look a little pale, either from 
the cold or in the bluish moonlight of the arc lamps. 
The shapely brows were so delicately drawn, the eyes 
so deeply dark — lovelier he w'as than words could say, and 
as often the thought visited Aschenbach, and brought 
its own pang, that language could but extol, not reproduce, 
the beauties of the sense. 

The sight of that dear form was unexpected, it had 
appeared unhoped-for, without giving him time to com- 
pose his features. Joy, surprise, and admiration might 
have painted themselves quite openly upon his face — 
and just at this second it happened that Tadzio smiled. 
Smiled at Aschenbach, unabashed and friendly, a speaking, 
winning, captivating smile, with slowly parting lips. 
With such a smile it might be that Narcissus bent over the 
mirroring pool, a smile profound, infatuated, lingering, as 
he put out his arms to tlie reflection of his own beauty; 
the lips just slight!}' pursed, perhaps half realizing his 
own folly in trying to kiss the cold lips of his shadow — 
with a mingling of coquetry and curiosity and a faint 
unease, enthralling and enthralled. 

Asclienbach received that smile and turned away with 
it as though entrusted with a fatal gift. So shaken was 
he that he had to flee from the lighted terrace and front 
gardens and seek out with hurried steps the darkness of 
the park at the rear. Reproaches strangely mixed, in- 
dignant and tender, burst from him; ‘How dare you 
smile like tliat! No one is allowed to smile like that!’ 
He flung himself on a bench, his composure gone to the 
winds, and breathed in the nocturnal fragrance of the 
garden. He leaned back, with hanging arms, quivering 
from head to foot, and quite unmanned he whispered the 
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hackneyed phrase of love and longing — ^impossible in 
these circumstances, absurd, abject, ridiculous enough, 
yet sacred too, and not unworthy of honour even here: 
‘ I love you ! ’ 

In the fourth week of his stay on the Lido, Gustav 
von Aschenbach made certain singular observations 
touching the world about him. He noticed, in the first 
place, that though the season was approaching its height, 
yet the number of guests declined and, in particular, that 
the German tongue had suffered a rout, being scarcely 
or never heard in the land. At table and on the beach 
he caught nothing but foreign words. One day at the 
barber’s — ^where he was now a frequent visitor — he 
heard something rather startling. The barber mentioned 
a German family who had just left the Lido after a brief 
stay, and rattled on in his obsequious way: ‘The signore 
is not leaving — he has no fear of the sickness, has he?’ 
Aschenbach looked at him. ‘The sickness ? ’ he repeated. 
Whereat the prattler fell silent, became very busy all at 
once, affected not to hear. When Aschenbach persisted 
he said he really knew nothing at all about it, and tried 
m a fresh burst of eloquence to drown the embarrassing 
subject. 

"^b^-t was one forenoon. After luncheon Aschenbach 
biiroelf ferried across to Venice, in a dead calm, under 
a burning sun; driven by his mania, he was following the 
Polish young folk, whom he had seen with their com- 
^nion, taking the way to the landing stage. He did not 
find his idol on the Piazza. But as he sat there at tea, 
at a bttle rouiid table on the shady side, suddenly he 
nooced a peculiar odour, which, it seemed to him now, 
had been in the air for days without his being aware: a 
weetish, medicinal smell, assodated with wounds and 
disease and doubtful cleanliness. He sniffed and pondered 
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about him. Passion is like crime: it does not thrive on 
the established order and the common round; it welcomes 
every blow dealt the bourgeois structure, everj' weaken- 
ing of the social fabric, because therein it feels a sure hope 
of its own advantage. These things that were going on 
in the unclean alleys of Venice, under cover of an official 
hushing-up poli<^ — they gave Aschenbach a dark satis- 
faction. The city’s evil secret mingled with the one in' 
the depths of his heart — and he would have staked all he 
poss^ed to keep it, since in his infetuation he cared for 
nothing but to keep Tadzio here, and owned to himself, 
not without horror, that he could not exist v/ere the lad 
to pass from his sight. 

He was no longer satisfied to owe his communion with 
his charmer to chance and the routine of hotel life; he 
had begun to follow and waylay him. On Sundays, for 
sample, the Polish family never appeared on the beach. 

g*ressed they went to mass at San Marco 
and pursued them thither. He passed from the glare 
of the Piazza^ into the golden tv.dlight of the holy place 
and found him he sought bowed in worship over a 
pne-Kiieu, He kept in the background, standing on the 
f^r^ mosaic pavement among the devout ^pulace, 
™ 2.nd muttered and made the sign of the cross; 

an the crowded splendour of the oriental temple weighed 
voluptuously on his sense. A heawly ornate priest 
intoned and g^culated before the altar, where little 
e flames flickered helplessly in the reek of incense- 
smoke;. and with that cloying sacrificial smell 
another seemed to mingle— the odour of the sickened 
mt]y ut trough all the glamour and glitter Aschen- 
^ sav.' the exquisite creature there in front turn his 
^’’d meet his lover’s eye. 

, crowd streamed out through the portals into the 

bnlliant square thick t.-ith fluttering doves, and the fond 
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aristocratic interest in his forbears, and when he achieved 
a success he liked to think he had gratified them, compelled 
their admiration and regard. He thought of them now, 
involved as he was in this illicit adventure, in the grip of 
these exotic excesses of feeling; thought of their stern self- 
command and decent manliness, and gave a melancholy 
smile. What would they have said? What, indeed, 
would they have said to his entire life, that varied to the 
point of degeneracy from theirs? This life in the bonds 
of art, had not he himself, in the days of his youth and in 
the very spirit of those bourgeois forefathers, pronounced 
mocking judgment upon it? And yet, at bottom, it had 
been so like their own! It had been a service, and he a 
soldier, like some of them; and art was war — a grilling, 
exhausting struggle that nowadays wore one out before 
one could grow old. It had been a life of self-conquest, 
a life against odds, dour, steadfast, abstinent; he had made 
it symbolical of the kind of overstrained heroism the 
time admired, and he was entitled to call it manly, even 
courageous. He wondered if such a life might not be 
somehow specially pleasing in the eyes of the god who 
had him in his power. For Eros had received most 
countenance among the most valiant nations — ^yes, were 
we not .told that in their cities prowess made him flourish 
exceedingly? And many heroes of olden time had 
willingly borne his yoke, not counting any humiliation 
such if it happened by the god’s decree; vows, prostrations, 
self-abasements, these were no source of shame to the 
lover; rather they reaped him praise and honour. 

Thus did the fond man’s folly condition his thoughts; 
thus did he seek to hold his dignity upright in his own 
eyes. And all the while he kept doggedly on the traces 
of the disreputable secret the city kept hidden at its heart, 
just as he kept his own — and all that he learned fed his 
passion with vague, lawless hopes. He turned over 
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newspapers at czfes, bent on finding a report on the pro- 
gress of the disease; and in the German sheets, which had 
ceased to appear on the hotel table, he found a series of 
contradictory statements. The deaths, it v/as variously 
asserted, ran to twenty, to forty, to a hundred or more; 
yet iri the next day’s issue the existence of the pestilence 
v/as, if not roundly denied, reported as a matter of a few 
sporadic cases such as might be brought into a seaport 
town. After that the warnings would break out again, 
and the protests against the unscrupulous game the 
authorities were playing. No definite information was 
to be had. 

And yet our solitary felt he had a sort of first claim on 
a share in the unwholesome secret; he took a fantastic 
satisfaction in putting leading questions to such persons 
as were interested in concealing, and forcing them to 
explicit untruths by way of denial. One day he attacked 
the manager, that small, soft-stepping man in the French 
frock coat, who was moving about among the guests at 
luncheon, supervising the service and making himself 
socially agreeable. He paused at Aschenbach’s table to 
exchange a greeting, and the guest put a question, with 
a negligent, casual air: ‘Why in the world are they for 
ever disinfecting the city of Venice?’ ‘A police regula- 
tton, the adroit one replied; ‘a precautionary measure, 
intended to protect the health of the public during this 
unseasonably warm and sultry weather.’ ‘Veiy praise- 
worthy of the police,’ Aschenbach gravely responded. 
After a further exchange of meteorological common- 
places the manager passed on. 

It happened that a band of street musicians came to 
I^rform in the hotel gardens that evening after dinner, 
they Rouped themselves beneath an iron stanchion 
supporting an arc light, two women and two men, and 
turned their faces, that shone white in the glare, up 
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towards the guests who sat on the hotel terrace enjoying 
this popular entertainment along with their coffee and 
iced drinks. The hotel lift boys, waiters, and office 
staff stood in the doorway and listened; the Russian 
femily displayed the usual Russian absorption in their 
enjoyment — they had their chairs put down into the 
garden to be nearer the singers and sat there in a half- 
circle with gratitude painted on their features, the old 
serf in her turban erect behind their chairs. 

These strolling players were adepts at mandolin, 
guitar, harmonica, even compassing a reedy violin. 
Vocal numbers alternated with instrumental, the younger 
woman, who had a high shrill voice, joining in a love 
duet with the sweetly falsettoing tenor. The actual 
head of tlie company, however, and incontestably its 
most gifted member, was the other man, who played the 
guitar. He was a sort of baritone buffo’, with no voice to 
speak of, but possessed of a pantomimic gift and remarkable 
burlesque elan. Often he stepped out of the group and 
advanced towards the terrace, guitar in hand, and his 
audience rewarded his sallies with bursts of laughter. 
The Russians in their parterre seats were beside themselves 
with delight over this display of southern vivacity; their 
shouts and screams of applause encouraged him to bolder 
and bolder flights. 

Aschenbach sat near the balustrade, a glass of pome- 
granate juice and soda water sparkling ruby-red before 
him, with which he now and then moistened his lips. 
His nerves drank in thirstily the unlovely sounds, the 
vulgar and sentimental tunes, for passion paralyses good 
taste and makes its victim accept with rapture what 
a man in his senses would either laugh at or turn from 
with disgust. Idly he sat and watched the antics of the 
buffoon with his face set in a fixed and painful smile, 
while inwardly his whole being was rigid with the intensity 
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of the regard he bent on Tadzio, leaning over the railing 
six paces off. 

He lounged there, in the white belted suit he some- 
times wore at dinner, in all his innate, inevitable grace, 
with his left arm on the balustrade, his legs crossed, the 
right hand on the supporting hip; and looked down on 
the strolling singers with an expression that was hardly a 
smile, but rather a distant curiosit)’’ and polite toleration. 
Now and then he straightened himself and with a charm- 
ing movement of both arms drew down his white blouse 
through his leather belt, throwing out his chest- And 
sometimes — Aschenbach saw it with triumph, with 
horror, and a sense that his reason was tottering — the 
lad would cast a glance, that might be slow and cautious, 
or might be sudden and swift, as though to take him by 
surprise, to the place where his lover sat. Aschcnbadi 
did not meet the glance. An ignoble caution made him 
keep his eyes in leash. For in the rear of the terrace 
sat Tadzio’s mother and governess; and matters had 
gone so far that he feared to make himself conspicuous. 
Several times, on the beach, in the hotel lobby’, on the 
Piazza, he had seen, with a stealing numbness, that they 
called Tadzio av/ay from his neighbourhood. And his 
pride revolted at the affront, even while consaence told 
him it was deserved. 

The performer below presently’ began a solo, with 
guitar accompaniment, a street song in several stanzas, 
just then the rage all over Italy. He delivered it in a 
striking and dramatic recitative, and his company joined 
in the refrain- He was a man of slight build, with a thin, 
undernourished face; his shabby felt hat rested on the 
teck of his neck, a great mop of red hair sticking out in 
front; and he Stood there on the gravel in advance of his 
troupe, in an impudent, swaggering posture, twanging 
the strings of his instrument and flinging a witty’ and 
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rollicking recitative up to the terrace, while the veins 
on his forehead swelled with the violence of his effort. 
He was scarcely a Venetian t)^e, belonging rather to the 
race of Neapolitan jesters, half bully, half comedian, 
brutal, blustering, an unpleasant customer, and enter- 
taining to the last degree. The words of his song were 
trivial and silly, but on his lips, accompanied with gestures 
of head, hands, arms, and body, with leers and winks and 
the loose play of the tongue in the corner of his mouth, 
they took on meaning; an equivocal meaning, yet vaguely 
offensive. He wore a white sports shirt wiA a suit of 
ordinary clothes, and a strikingly large and naked-looking 
Adam’s apple rose out of the open collar. From that 
pale, snub-nosed face it was hard to judge of his age; 
vice sat on it, it was furrowed with grimacing, and two 
deep wrinkles of defiance and self-will, almost of despera- 
tion, stood oddly between the red brows, above the grin- 
ning, mobile mouth. But what more than all drew upon 
him the profound scrutiny of our solitary watcher was 
that this suspicious figure seemed to carry with it its own 
suspicious odour. For whenever the refrain occurred 
and the singer, with waving arms and antic gestures, 
passed in his grotesque march immediately beneath 
Aschenbach’s seat, a strong smell of carbolic was wafted 
up to the terrace. 

After the song he began to take up money, beginning 
with the Russian family, who gave liberally, and then 
mounting the steps to the terrace. But here he became 
as cringing as he had before been forward. He glided 
between the tables, bowing and scraping, showing his 
strong white teeth in a servile smile, though the two deep 
furrows on the brow were still very marked. His 
audience looked at the strange creature as he went about 
collecting his livelihood, and their curiosity was not un- 
mixed with disfavour. They tossed coins with their 
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heard before, a rowdy air, with words in impossible 
dialect. It had a laughing refrain in which the other 
three artistes joined at the top of their lungs. The 
refrain had neither words nor accompaniment, it w.as 
nothing but rhythmicti, modulated, natural laughter, 
which the soloist in particular knew how to render with 
most deceptive realism. Nov,’ that he was farther off 
his audience, his self-.assiirancc liad come b.ack, and this 
laughter of his nmg with a mocking note. He would 
be overtaken before he reached the end of the last line 
of each stair/a; he would catch his breath, lay his hand 
over his mouth, his voice would quaver .and his shoulders 
shake, he would lose power to contain himself longer. 
Just at the right moment each time, it came whooping, 
bawling, crashing out of him, with a verisimilitude that 
never failed to set his audience off in profuse and unpre- 
meditated mirtli that seemed to add gusto to his own. 
He bent his knees, he cl.appcd his thigh, he held his sides, 
he looked ripe for bursting. He no longer laughed, but 
yelled, pointing his finger at the company there above as 
though there could be in all the world nothing so comic 
as they; until at last they laughed in hotel, ternace, and 
garden, down to the w.aitcrs, lift bo)’S, and servants — 
laughed .as though possessed. 

Aschenbach could no longer rest in his chair, he s.at 
poised for flight. But tlie combined effect of tlie Laugh- 
ing, the hospinal odour in his nostrils, and the nearness of 
the beloved was to hold him in a spell; he felt unable to 
stir. Under cover of the general commotion he looked 
across at Tadv.io and saw that the lovely boy returned his 
gaze with a seriousness that seemed the copy of his own; 
the general hilarity, it seemed to s.ay, liad no power over 
him, he kept aloof. The grey-haired man was over- 
powered, disarmed by this docile, childlike deference; 
with difficulty he refrained from hiding his face in his 
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hands. Tadzio’s habit, too, of drav/i'ng himself up and 
taking a deep sighing breath struck him as being due to 
an oppression of the chest. ‘ He is sickly, he vdll nes er 
live to grow up,’ he thought once again, vAth that dis- 
passionate vision to v/hich his madness of desire sometimes 
so strangely gave v/ay. And compassion struggled vdth 
the reckless exultation of his heart. 

The players, meanv/hile, had finished and gone; their 
leader bovfing and scraping, kissing his hands and adorning 
his leave-taking v/ith antics that grcv/ madder with the 
applause they et'oked. After all the others v/ere outside, 
he pretended to run backv/ards full tilt against a lamp p^ 
and slunk to the gate apparently doubled over vrith pam- 
But there he threw off his buffoon’s mask, stood erect, 
vdth an elastic straightening of his v/hole figure, ran out 
his tongue impudently at the guests on the terrace, and 
vanish^ in the night. The company dispersed. Tadzio 
had long since left the balustrade. But he, the lonely 
man, sat for long, to the v/aiters’ great annoyance, before 
the dre^ of pomc^anatc juice in his glass. Time passed, 
the night vrent on. Ix)ng ago, in his parental home, he 
had v/atched the sand filter through an hour-glass — bs 
could still see, as though it stood before him, the fragile, 
symbolic little toy. Soundless and fine the rust-red 
streamlet ran through the narrovr neck, and made, as Jt 
declined in the upper cavity, an exquisite little vortex. 

The very’ next afternoon the solitary took another 
step in pursuit of his fixed policy of bating the outer 
vrorld. This time he had all possible success. He v/ent, 
that is, into the English travel bureau in the Piazza, 
changed some monty at the desk, and posing as the 
suspicious foreigner, put his fateful question. The clerk 
v/as a tvreed-clad young Britisher, vrith his eyes set defts 
together, his hair parted in the middle, and r^iadng that 
steady reliability v/hich makes his like so strange a pheno- 
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menon in the gamin, agile-witted south. He began: 
‘No ground for alarm, sir. A mere formality. Quite 
regular in view of tlie unhealthy climatic conditions.’ 
But then, looking up, he chanced to meet with his own 
blue eyes the stranger’s weary, melancholy gaze, fixed 
on his face. The Englishman coloured. He continued 
in a lower voice, rather confused: ‘At least, that is the 
official explanation, which they see fit to stick to.' I may 
tell you there ’s a bit more to it than that.’ And then, 
in his good, straightforward way, he told the truth. 

For several years past Asiatic cholera had shown a 
strong tendency to spread. Its source was the hot, moist 
swamps of the delta of the Ganges, where it bred in the 
mephitic air of that primeval island jungle, among whose 
bamboo thickets the tiger crouches, where life of every 
sort flourishes in rankest abundance, and only man 
avoids the spot. Thence the pestilence had spread 
throughout Hindustan, raging with great violence; 
moved eastwards to China, westwards to Afghanistan and 
Persia; following the great caravan routes, it brought 
terror to Astrakhan, terror to Moscow. Even while 
Europe trembled lest the spectre should be seen striding 
westward across country, it was carried by sea from Syrian 
ports and appeared simultaneously at several points on the 
Mediterranean littoral: raised its head in Toulon and 
Malaga, Palermo and Naples, and soon got a firm hold 
in Calabria and Apulia. Northern Italy had been 
spared — so far. But in May the horrible vibrions were 
found on the same day in two bodies: the emaciated, 
blackened corpses of a bargee and a woman who kept a 
greengrocer’s shop. Both cases were hushed up. But 
in a week there were ten more — twenty, thirty in dif- 
ferent quarters of the town. An Austrian provincial, 
having come to Venice on a few days’ pleasure trip, went 
home and died with all the symptoms of the plague. 
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Thus was explained the feet that the German-language 
papers v/ere the first to print the news of the Venetian 
outbreak. The Venetian authorities published in reply 
a statement to the effect that the state of the city’s health 
had never been better; at the same time instituting the 
most necessary precautions. But by that time the food 
supplies — milic, meat, or vegetables — had probably been 
contarninated, for death unseen and unacknowledged v/as 
devouring and laying waste in the narrow streets, while a 
brooding, unseasonable heat warmed the waters of the 
canals and^ encouraged the spread of the pestilence. 
Yes, the disease seemed to flourish and wax strong, to 
redouble its generative powers. Recoveries were rare. 
Eighty out of every hundred died, and horribly, for the 
onslaught v/as of the extremest violence, and not infre- 
quently of the ‘dry’ type, the most malignant form of 
the contagion. In this form the victim’s body loses 
pov/cr to expel the water secreted by the blood-vessels, it 
shnveb up, he passes with hoarse cries from convulsion to 
convulsion, his blood grows thick like pitch, and he 
suffocates in a few hours. He is fortunate indeed, if, as 
sometimes happens, the disease, after a slight malaise, 
takes the form of a profound unconsciousness, from v/hich 
the sufferer seldom or never rouses. By the beginning 
o Jutie the quarantine buildings of the ospedale civico 
ad quietly filled up, the tv/o orpl^n asylums were entirely 
there v/as a hideously brisk traffic between 
the Is,mvo Fondamento and the island of San Michele, 
^ ^ ^meteiy was. But the city v/as not sv/ayed 

y high-minded motives or regard for international 
agreements. The authorities were more actuated by 
trar o_t being out of pocket, by regard for the new exhibition 
ot paintings just opened in the public gardens, or by 
apprehension of the large losses the hotels and shops that 
catered to foreigners would suffer in case of panic and 
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blockade. And the fears of the people supported the 
persistent official policy of silence and denial. The city’s 
first medical officer, an honest and competent man, had 
indignantly resigned his office and been privily replaced 
by a more compliant person. The fact was known; 
and this corruption in high places played its part, together 
with the suspense as to where the walking terror might 
strike next, to demoralize the baser elements in the city 
and encourage those anti-social forces which shun the 
light of day. There was intemperance, indecency, 
increase of crime. In the evenings one saw many 
drunken people, which was unusual. Gangs of men in 
surl)' mood made the streets unsafe, theft and assault were 
said to be frequent, even murder; for in two cases persons 
supposedly victims of the plague were proved to have been 
poisoned by their own families. And professional vice 
was rampant, displaying excesses heretofore unknown and 
only at home much farther south and in the east. 

Such was the substance of the Englishman’s tale. 
‘You would do well,’ he concluded, ‘to leave to-day 
instead of to-morrow. The blockade cannot be more 
than a few days off.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Aschenbach, and left the office. 

The Piazza lay in sweltering sunshine. Innocent 
foreigners sat before the cafe or stood in front of the 
cathedral, the centre of clouds of doves that, with fluttering 
wings, tried to shoulder each other away and pick the 
kernels of maize from the extended hand. Aschenbach 
strode up and down the spacious flags, feverishly excited, 
triumphant in possession of the truth at last, but with a 
sickening taste in his mouth and a fantastic horror at his 
heart. One decent, ex-piator}' course lay open to him; 
he considered it. To-night, after dinner, he might 
approach the lady of the pearls and address her in words 
whicli he precisely formulated in his mind: ‘Madame, 
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wiU you permit an entire stranger to sert'e you with a 
w'ord of adrice and warning which self-interest prevents 
others from uttering? Go away, L-eave here at once, 
witnout delay, vrith Tadzio and your daughters- Venice 
is in the grip of pestilence.’ Then might he lay his 
hand in ferewell upon the head of that instrument of a 
mocking deity; and thereafter himself flee that accursed 
morass. But he knew that he v^as Hr indeed from any 
serious desire to take such a step. It would restore 
him, would give him hack himself once more; but he 
who is beside himself revolts at the idea of self-possesion, 
There crosed his mind the vision of a white buildmg 
witn inscnptions on it, glittering in the sinldng sun — hs 
recalled how his mind had dreamed away into their 
trans^rent mysticism; recalled the strange pDgrim 
apparition that had wakened in the ageing man a lust for 
strange countries and fresh sights. And these memories, 
2gain, brought in their train the thought of returning 
home, retunung to reason, self-mastery, an ordered 
existence, to the old life of efibrt. Alas! the bare thou^t 
made him wince with a revulsion that was like physical 
^usea. It must be kept quiet,’ he whispered fiercely- 
I mil not speak!’ The knowledge that he shared ths 
ptys secret, the city’s guilt — it put him beside himself 
intoxicated him as a small quantity of wine will a man 
^flering from brain fag. His thoughts dwelt upon the 
in^ge of the desolate and calamitous city, and he was 
gmdy with furtive, mad, unreasoning hopes and visions 
® ^ monstrous sweetness. That tender sentiment ho 
had a rnoment ago evoked, what was it compared with 
sucn imagp as these? Hrs art, his moral sense, what 
were they in the balance beside the boons that diaos mi^t 
corner He kept silence, he stopped on. 

That night he had a fearful dream— if dream be the 
nght word for a mental and physical experience which 
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did indeed befall him in deep sleep, as a thing quite apart 
and real to his senses, yet without seeing himself as present 
in it. Rather its theatre seemed to be his own soul, and 
the events burst in from outside, violently overcoming 
the profound resistance of his spirit; passed through him 
and left him, left the whole cultural structure of a life- 
time trampled on, ravaged, and destroyed. 

The beginning was fear; fear and desire, with a shud- 
dering curiosity. Night reigned, and his senses were 
on the alert; he heard loud, confused noises from far 
away, clamour and hubbub. There was a rattling, a 
crashing, a low dull thunder; shrill halloos and a kind of 
howl with a long-drawn //-sound at the end. And with 
all these, dominating them all, flute notes of the cruellest 
sweetness, deep and cooing, keeping shamelessly on until 
the listener felt his very entrails bewitched. He heard a 
voice, naming, though darkly, that which was to come: 
‘The stranger god!’ A glow lighted up the surrounding 
mist snd by it he recognized a mountain scene like that 
about his country home. From the wooded heights, from 
among the tree trunks and crumbling moss-covered rocks, 
a troop came tumbling and raging down, a whirling rout 
of men and animals, and overflowed the hillside with 
flames and human forms, with clamour and the reeling 
dance. The females stumbled over the long, hairy pelts 
that dangled from their girdles; with heads flung back 
they uttered loud hoarse cries and shook their tambourines 
high in air; brandished naked daggers or torches vomiting 
trails of sparks. They shrieked, holding their breasts 
in both hands; coiling snakes with quivering tongues they 
clutched about their waists. Horned and hairy males, 
girt about the loins with hides, drooped heads and lifted 
arms and thighs in unison, as they beat on brazen vessels 
that gave out droning thunder, or thumped madly on 
drums. There were troops of beardless youths armed 
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with garlanded staves; these ran after goats and thrust 
their staves against the creatures’ flanks, then clung to 
the plunging horns- and let themselves be borne off with 
triumphant shouts. And one and all the mad rout yelled 
that cr;', composed of soft consonants with a long-drawn 
n-sound at the end, so sweet and wild it was together, and 
like nothing ever heard before! It would ring through 
the air like the bellow of a challenging stag, and be given 
back many-tongued; or they would use it to goad each 
other on to dance with vrild excess of tossing limbs — they 
never let it die. But the deep, beguihng notes of the 
flute wove in and out and over all. Beguiling too it was 
to him v/ho struggled in the grip of these sights and sounds, 
shamelessly av/aiting the coming feast and the uttennc^ 
surrender. He trembled, he shrank, his will was stead- 
fast to presence and uphold his own god against this 
stranger v/ho was sworn enemy to dignity and self-control. 
But the mountain wall took up the noise and howling 
and gave it back manifold; it rose high, swelled to a mad- 
ness that carried him away. His senses reeled in the 
steam of panting bodies, the acrid stench from the goats, 
the odour as of stagnant waters — and another, too familiar 
smell — of v/ounds, uncleanness, and disease. His heart 
throbbed to the drums, his brain reeled, a blind rage 
seized him, a whirling lust, he craved with all his soul to 
join the ring that formed about the olscene symbol of 
the godhead, which they v/ere unveiling and elevating 
monstrous and wooden, while from full throats they 
}H!ed their rallying cry. Foam dripped from their lips, 
mey drove each other on -with lewd gesturings and 
They laughed, they howled, they 
r their pointed staves into each other’s flesh and 
licked the blood as it ran down. But now the dreamer 
was m and of them, the stranger god was his own. Y es, 
it -was he v/ho -was flinging himself upon the animals, who 
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bit and tore and swallowed smoking gobbets of flesh — 
while on the trampled moss there now began the rites in 
honour of the god, an orgy of promiscuous embraces — 
and in his very soul he tasted the bestial degradation of 
his fall. 

The unhappy man woke from this dream shattered, 
unhinged, powerless in the demon’s grip. He no longer 
avoided men’s eyes nor cared whether he exposed himself 
to suspicion. And anyhow, people were leaving; many 
of the bathing cabins stood empty, there were many 
vacant places in the dining-room, scarcely any foreigners 
were seen in the streets. The truth seemed to have 
leaked out; despite all efforts to the contrary, panic was 
in the air. But the lady of the pearls stopped on with her 
family; whether because the rumours had not reached 
her or because she was too proud and fearless to heed them. 
Tadzio remained; and it seemed at times to Aschenbach, 
in his obsessed state, that death and fear together might 
clear the island of all other souls and leave him there 
alone with him he coveted. In the long mornings on 
the beach his heavy gaze would rest, a fixed and reckless 
stare, upon the lad; towards nightfall, lost to shame, he 
would follow him through the city’s narrow streets where 
horrid death stalked too, and at such time it seemed to 
him as though the moral law were fallen in ruins and 
only the monstrous and perverse held out a hope. 

Like any lover, he desired to please; suffered agonies 
at the thought of failure, and brightened his dress with 
smart tics and handkerchiefs and other youthful touches. 
He added jeweller}’- and perfumes and spent hours each 
day over his toilet, appearing at dinner elaborately arrayed 
and tensely excited. The presence of the youthful 
beauty that had bewitched him filled him with disgust at 
his own ageing body; the sight of his own sharp features 
and grey hair plunged him in hopeless mortification; he 

P96: 
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made desperate efforts to recover the appearance and 
freshness of his youth and began paying frequent visits 
to the hotel barber. Enveloped in the white sheet, 
beneath the hands of that garrulous personage, he would 
lean back in the chair and look at himself in the glass with 
misgiving. 

‘Grey,’ he said, with a grimace. 

‘Slightly,’ answered the man. ‘Entirely due to neg- 
lect, to a lack of regard for appearances. Very natural, 
of course, in men of affairs, but, after all, not very sensible, 
for it is just such people who ought to be above vulgar 
prejudice in matters like these. Some folk have very 
strict ideas about the use of cosmetics; but they never 
extend them to the teeth, as they logically should. And 
very disgusted other people would be if they did. No, 
we are all as old as we feel, but no older, and grey hair 
can misrepresent a man worse than dyed. You, for 
instance, signore, have a right to your natural colour. 
Surely you will permit me to restore what belongs to your’ 

‘Howr’ asked Aschenbach. 

For answer the oily one washed his client’s hair in two 
v/aters, one clear and one dark, and lo, it was as black as 
in the days of his youth. He waved it with the tongs in 
wide, flat undulations, and stepped back to admire the 
effect. 

‘Now if we were just to freshen up the skin a little, 
he said. 

^ And with that he v/ent on from one thing to another, 
his enthusiasm waxing with each new idea. Aschenbach 
sat there comfortably; he was incapable of objecting to 
the process — rather as it went forward it roused his hopes. 
He watched it in the mirror and saw his eyebrows grow 
more even and arching, the eyes gain in size and brilliance, 
by dint of a little application below the lids. A delicate 
carmine glov,fed on his cheeks where the skin had been 
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so brown and leathery. The dry, anaemic lips grew 
full, they turned the colour of ripe strawberries, the lines 
round eyes and mouth were treated with a fecial cream 
and gave place to youthful bloom. It was a young man 
who looked back at him from the glass — Aschenbach’s 
heart leaped at the sight. The artist in cosmetic at last 
professed himself satisfied; after the manner of such 
people, he thanked his client profusely for what he had 
done himself. ‘The merest trifle, the merest, signore,’ 
he said as he added the final touches. ‘Now the signore 
can fall in love as soon as he likes.’ Aschenbach went 
off as in a dream, dazed between joy and fear, in his red 
neck-tie and broad straw hat with its gay striped band. 

A lukewarm storm wind had come up. It rained a 
little now and then, the air was heavy and turbid 
and smelt of decay. Aschenbach, with fevered cheeks 
beneath the rouge, seemed to hear rushing and flapping 
sounds in his ears, as though storm spirits were abroad — 
unhallowed ocean harpies who follow those devoted to 
destruction, snatch away and defile their viands. For 
the heat took away his appetite and thus he was haunted 
with the idea that his food was infected. 

One afternoon he pursued his charmer deep into the 
stricken city’s huddled heart. The labyrinthine little 
streets, squares, canals, and bridges, each one so like the 
next, at length quite made him lose his bearings. He did 
not even know the points of the compass; all his care was 
not to lose sight of the figure after which his eyes thirsted. 
He slunk under -wTills, he lurked behind buildings or 
people’s backs; and the sustained tension of his senses 
and emotions exhausted him more and more, though for 
a long time he was unconscious of fatigue. Tadzio 
walked behind the otliers, he let them pass ahead in the 
narrow allep, and as he sauntered slowly after, he would 
turn his head and assure himself with a glance of his 
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strange, twilit grey eyes that his lover was still following. 
He saw him — and he did not betray him. 'The know- 
ledge enraptured Aschenbach, Lured by those eyes, 
led on the leading-string of his own passion and folly, 
utterly lovesick, he stole upon the footsteps of his un- 
seemly hope — and at the end found himself cheated. 
^ he Polish family crossed a small vaulted bridge, the 
height of whose archway hid them from his sight, and 
v/hen he climbed it himself they were nowhere to be seen. 
He hunted in three dirc-ctions — straight ahead and on 
both sides the narrow, dirty quay — in vain. Worn 
quite out and unnerved, he had to give over the search. 

His head burned, his body was .wet with clammy 
stveat, he was plagued by intolerable thirst. He looked 
about for refreshment, of whatever sort, and found a little 
fruit shop where he bought some strawberries. They 
v/ere overripe and soft; he ate them as he went- The 
street he was on opened out into a little square, one of 
those charmed, forsaken spots lie liked; he recognized it 
as the ve^ one where he had sat weelts ago and conceived 
his abortive plan of flight. He sank dowm on tlie steps 
of the v.’ell and leaned his head against its stone rim- 
It w^ quiet here. Grass grev/ between the stones, and 
^bbish lay about. Tall, weather-beaten houses bor- 
dered the square, one of them jjalatial, with vaulted 
wmdow-3, gaping now, and little lion balconies. In rhe 
ground floor of another was an apothecary's shop. 

caroollc add was borne on a warm gust of wind. 

There he sat, the master; this was he who had found 
secondly art and honours; v/ho had written 
e jijsjea, and in a stj'lc of dassic purity renounced 
b^emianism and all its works, all stonpathy with the 
and the troubled depths of the outcast human soul, 
ihis v/as he v/ho had put knov/Iedge underfoot to 
c imb so high; v/ho had outgrown the ironic pose and 
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adjusted himself to the burdens and obligations of fame; 
whose renown had been officially recognized and his 
name ennobled, whose style was set for a model in the 
schools. There he sat. His eyelids were closed, there 
was only a swift, sidelong glint of the eyeballs now and 
again, something between a question and a leer; while 
the rouged and flabb)^ mouth uttered single words of the 
sentences shaped in his disordered brain by the ftntastic 
logic that governs our dreams. 

‘For mark you, Phaedrus, beauty alone is both divine 
and visible; and so it is the sense ^vay, the artist’s way, 
little Phaedrus, to the spirit. But, now tell me, my dear 
boy, do you believe that such a man can ever attain 
wisdom and true manly worth, for whom the path to the 
spirit must lead through the senses? Or do you rather 
think — for I leave the point to you — that it is a path of 
perilous sweetness, a way of transgression, and must 
surely lead him who walks in it astray ? For you know 
that we poets cannot walk the way of beauty without 
Eros as our companion and guide. We may be heroic 
after our fashion, disciplined warriors of our craft, yet 
are we all like women, for we exult in passion, and love 
is still our desire — our craving and our shame. And from 
this you will perceive that we poets can be neither wise 
nor worthy citizens. We must needs be wanton; must 
needs rove at large in the realm of feeling. Our magis- 
terial style is all folly and pretence, our honourable repute 
a farce, the crowd’s belief in us is merely laughable. And 
to teach youth, or the populace, by means of art is a dan- 
gerous practice and ought to be forbidden. For what 
good can an artist be as a teacher, when from his birth up 
he is headed direct for the pit? We may rvant to shun 
it and attain to honour in the world; but however we 
turn, it dra-w's us still. So, then, since knowledge might 
destroy us, we will have none of it. For knowledge. 
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PhaedruSj does not make him who posesses it dignified 
K^nowledge is all-knowing, xmderstanding, 
foigiving; it takes up no petition, sets no store by fonn- 
It has compassion on the abyss — ^it is the abj'S. So we 
reject it, firmly, and henceforward our concern shah be 
^th beauty only. And by beauty we mean simplici^j 
argeness, and renewed se^'erity of discipline; we mean a 
^um to detachment and to form. But detachmenl; 
Phaedrus, and preoccupation vfith form lead to intoxics 
Qon and desirp t’ViP'Tr mowT — 



v/iijuii J1I5 own siem cuit v 
me beautiful would make him the first to condemn. 

^ too, they too, lead to the bottomless pit. YeSj 
they lead us thither, I say, us who are poets — ^who by 
our natures are prone not to excehence but to excess. 

now, Phaedrus, I will go. Remain here; and only 
w en you ran no longer see me, then do you depart also.* 
A f^ days later Gustave Aschenbach left his bote! 
mther later than usual in the morning. He was not 
teelmg weh and had to struggle against spells of giddiness 
° physical in their nature, accompianied by 2 

swiftly mounting dread, a sense of fiitility and hopelessn^ 
Ui. whether this referred to himself or to the outer 
world he could not telL In the lobby he saw^ a quanaV 
ot luggage lying strapped and ready; asked the porter 
w ose It w^, ^d received in ansv/er the name he already 
^ev.r he sho Jd hear— that of the Polish familv. The 
expre^on oi his ravaged features did not change; he o-tIs" 
gave that quick lift of the head with which we sometimts 
recen e the tmmteresting answer to a casual query. But 

rIK ‘After luncheon,’ le man 

repl ed- He nodded, and went dovm to the hezch. 

r:.n IbT Little CTKpins shivers 

^ w^e stretch of shallow water between 

the shore and the first sand bank. The whole beach. 
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once so full of colour and life, looked now autumnal, 
out of season; it was nearly deserted and not even very 
clean. A camera on a tripod stood at the edge of the 
water, apparently abandoned; its black cloth snapped in 
the freshening wind. 

Tadzio was there, in front of his cabin, with the three 
or four playfellows still left him. Aschenbach set up his 
chair some half-way between the cabins and the water, 
spread a rug over his knees, and sat looking on. The 
game this time was unsupervised, the elders being probably 
busy with their packing, and it looked rather lawless and 
out of hand. Jaschiu, the sturdy lad in the belted suit, 
with the black, brilliantined hair, became angry at a 
handful of sand thrown in his eyes; he challenged Tadzio 
to a fight, which quickly ended in the downfall of tlie 
weaker. And perhaps the coarser nature saw here a 
chance to avenge himself at last, by one cruel act, for his 
long weeks of subserviency: the victor would not let the 
vanquished get up, but remained kneeling on Tadzio’s 
back, pressing Tadzio’s face into the sand — for so long 
a time that it seemed the exhausted lad might even suffo- 
cate. He made spasmodic efforts to shake the other off, 
lay still, and then began a feeble twitching. Just as 
Aschenbach was about to spring indignantly to the rescue, 
Jaschiu let his victim go. Tadzio, very pale, half sat up, 
and remained so, leaning on one arm, for several minutes, 
with darkening eyes and rumpled hair. Then he rose 
and walked slowly away. The others called him, at 
first gaily, then imploringly; he would not hear. Jaschiu 
was evidently overtaken by swift remorse; he followed 
his friend and tried to make his peace, but Tadzio mo- 
tioned him back with a jerk of one shoulder and went 
down to the water’s edge. He was barefoot and wore 
his striped linen suit with the red breast knot. 

There he stayed a little, with bent head, tracing figures 
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in the wet sand with one toe; then stepf>ed into the shallow 
water, v/hich at its deepest did not wet his knees; waded 
idly throu^ it and reached the sand bar. Now he 
paused again, with his face turned seaward; and next 
began to move slov.dy leftwards along the narrow strip 
of sand the sea left bare. He paced there, divided by an 
expanse of water from the shore, from his mates by his 
moody pnde; a remote and isolated figure, with Soaring 
locks, out tnere in sea and wind, against the mtgrfy inane. 
Once more he paused to look: with a sudden recollection, 
or by an impulse, he turned from the waist up, in an 
exquisite movement, one hand resting on his hip, and 
looked over his shoulder at the shore. The watcher sat 
just as he had sat that time in the lobbv of the hotel 
when fi^ the tivilit grey eyes had met "his own. He 
rested his head against the chair back and followed the 
movements of the figure out there, then lifted it, as it 
were m answer to Tadzio’s gaze. It sank on his breast, 
^e eyes looked out beneath their lids, while his whole 
face took on the relaxed and brooding ezpresion of deep 
slum^r. It seemed to him the pale and Im^ely Summo.neV 
smiled and beckoned; as though, v/ith the hand 
he hf^ from his hip, he pointed outv/ard as he hovered 
on before into an immensity of richest expectarion. 

Some minutes passed before any one hastened to the 
^of Ae elderly man sitting there collapsed in his chair. 

• ^ him to his room. And before nightfoH 2 

Shocked and respectful world received the news of hi; 
decease. 
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Hans Castorp’s week hcrc^ ran from Tuesday to Tues- 
day, for on a T uesday he had arrived. Two or three days 
before, he had gone down to the office and paid his second 
weekly bill, a modest account of a round one hundred and 
sixty francs, modest and cheap enough, even without 
taking into consideration the nature of some of the 
advantages of a stay up here — advantages priceless in 
themselves, though for that very reason they could not 
be included in the bill — and even without counting 
extras like the fortnightly concert and Dr Krokowski’s 
lectures, which might conceivably have been included. 
The sum of one hundred and si.xty francs represented 
simply and solely the actual hospitality extended by the 
Berghof to Hans Castorp: his comfortable accommodation 
aitd his five stupendous meals. 

‘It isn’t much, it is rather cheap than otherwise,’ 
remarked the guest to the old inhabitant. ‘You cannot 
complain of being overcharged up here. You need a 
round six hundred and fifty francs a month for board and 
lodging, treatment included. Let us assume that you 
spend another thirty francs for tips, if you are decent 
and like to have friendly faces about you. That makes 
six hundred and eighty. Good. Of course I know 
there are fixed fees and other sorts of small expenses; 
toilet articles, tobacco, drives, and excursions, now and 
then a bill for shoes or clothing. Very good. Butallthat 
won’t bring it up to a thousand francs, say what you like. 
Not eight hundred even. That isn’t ten thousand francs a 
year. Certainly not more. That is what it costs you.’ 

' The sanatorium in Davos, which is the scene of the story of 
The Magic Mountain. 

*ir96i 
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‘ Mental arithmetic very Hir,’ Joachim said. ‘I 
never knew you were such a shot at doing sums in your 
head. And ho%v hroad-minded of you to calculate it 
by the year like that! You Ve learned something since 
you Ve been up here. But your figure is too high. I 
don’t smoke, and I certainly don’t expect to buy any suits 
while I am here, thank you.’ 

‘Then it would be lower stiU,’ Hans Castorp answered, 
rather confused. Why, indeed, he should have included 
tobacco and a new wardrobe in his calculation of Joachim s 
expenses is a puzzle. But for the rest, his brilliant display 
of arithmetic had simply been so much dust thrown in his 
cousin’s eyes; for here, as elsewhere, his mental processes 
were rather slow than fast, and the truth is that a previous 
calculation with pencil and paper underlay his present 
facility. One night on his balcony (for he even took 
the evening cure out of doom now, like the rest) a sudden 
thought had struck him and he had got out of his com- 
fortable chair to fetch pencil and paper. As the result 
of some simple figuring, he concluded that his cousin — 
or, speaking generally, a patient at the Berghof — ^would 
need twelve thousand francs a year to cover the sum total 
of his expenses. Thus he amused himself by establishing 
the fact that he, Hans Castorp, could amply afibrd to 
live up here, if he chc«e, being a man of eighteen or nine- 
teen thousand francs yearly income. 

He had, as we have said, paid his second weekly biH 
three iuyt before, and accordingly found himself in the 
middle of the third and last week of his appointed stay. 
The coming Sunday, as he remarked to himself and his 
cousin, would see the performance of another of the fort- 
nightly concerts, and the Monday another lecture by 
Dr Krokowsld; then, on Tuesday or Wednesday, he 
-would be off, and Joachim would be left up here alone — 
poor Joachim, for -whom Rhadamanthus would prescribe 
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God knew how many more months! Already there 
came a shade over his gentle black eyes whenever Hans 
Castorp’s swiftly approaching departure was spoken of. 
Where, in heaven’s name, had the holiday gone? It 
had rushed past, it had flown — and left one wondering 
how. For, after all, tliree weeks, twenty-one days, is a 
considerable stretch of time, too long, at least, for one to 
see the end from the beginning. And now, on a sudden, 
there remained of it no more than a miserable three or 
four days, nothing worth mentioning. They would, 
it rvas true, comprehend the lecture and the concert, 
those two recurrent variations in the weekly programme, 
and, thus weighted, might move a little more slowly. 
But on the other hand, they would be taken up with 
packing and leave-taking. Three weeks up here was as 
good as nothing at all; they had all told him so in the 
beginning. The smallest unit of time was the month, 
Settembrini had said; and as Hans Castorp’s stay was less 
than that, it amounted to nothing; it was a ‘week-end 
visit,’ as Hofrat Behrens put it. Had the swift flight 
of time up here anything to do with the uniformly 
accelerated rate of organic combustion? At any rate, 
here was a consoling thought for Joachim during his five 
remaining months — in case he really got off with five. 
But Hans Castorp felt that during these three weeks they 
ought to have paid more attention, to have kept better 
watch, as Joachim did in his daily measurings, during 
which the seven minutes seemed like a quite considerable 
stretch of time. Hans Castorp grieved for his cousin, 
reading in his eyes his pain at the approaching parting. 
He felt die strongest possible sympathy at the thought 
of the poor chap’s having to stop on up here when he 
himself was down in the flat land, helping to bring the 
nations together through the development of commerce 
and communications. His own regret was at times so 
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lively as to burn in his breast and cause him to doubt 
whether he would have the heart, when the time came, to 
leave Joachim alone; and this vicarious suffering was 
probably the reason why he himself referred less and less 
to his impending departure. It v/zs Joachim who came 
back to it; for Hans Castorp, moved by native tact and 
delicacy, seemed to wish to forget it up to the last moment. 

‘At least,’ Joachim said more than once in these days, 
‘let us hope it has done you good to be up here, and that 
you v/ill feel the benefit when you are at home again.’ 

‘ I ’ll remember you to everybody,’ Hans Castorp 
responded, ‘and say you are coming back in five months 
at the outside. Done me good r If it has done me good 
to be up here? I should like to think so; some improve- 


ment must surely have taken place, even in this short 
time.^ I have received a great many new impressions, 
nevr in every sense of the word; "V'ery stimulating, but a 
good deal of strain too, physically and mentally. I have 
not at all the feeling of having really got acclimatized 
v/hich would certainly be the first necessary stqJ 
towards improvement. Maria, thank goodness, is her 
old self; for sev'eral days nov/, I have been able to get the 
aroma. But my handkerchief still becomes red from 
time to time when I use it — and this damned heat in my 
fece, and these idiotic palpitations, I shall apparently 
have them up to the last minute. No, it seems I can’t . 
talk about bang acclimatized — hov/ could I, either, in 
so short a timer It would take longer than this to over- 
^me the change of atmosphere and adjust oneself per- 
fectly to the unusual conditions, so that a real recovery 
ojuld b^n and I should commence to put on flesh. H 
IS too bad. It v/as certainly a mistake not to have given 
m^lf rnore time — for of course I could have had it. 

I have the feeling that once I am at home again I shall 
need to sleep three v/eeks on end to get rested from the 
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rest I ’ve had! That shows you how tired I' sometimes 

feel. And now, to cap the climax, I get this catarrh ’ 

It looked, in fact, as though Hans Castorp would 
return home in possession of a first-class cold. He had 
caught it, probably, in the rest cure, and, again probably, 
in the evening rest cure — ^which for almost a week now 
he had been taking in the balcony, despite the long spell 
of cold, wet weather. He was aware that weather of 
this kind was not recognized as bad; such a conception 
hardly existed up here, where the most inclement con- 
ceivable went unheeded and had no terrors for any one. 
With the easy adaptability of youth, which suits itself 
to any environment, Hans Castorp had begun to imitate 
this indifference. It might rain in bucketfuls, but the 
air was not supposed to be the more damp for that — nor 
was it, in all probability, for the dry heat in the face per- 
sisted, as though after drinking wine, or sitting in an over- 
heated room. And however cold it got, the radiators 
were never heated unless it snowed, so it was of no avail 
to take refuge in one’s chamber, since it was quite as 
comfortable on the balcony, when one lay in one’s excel- 
lent chair, wrapped in a paletot and two good camel’s- 
hair rugs put on according to the ritual. As comfortable? 
It was incomparably more so. It was, in Hans Castorp’s 
reasoned judgment, a state of life which appealed to him 
more than any in all his previous experience, so far as he 
could remember. He did not propose to be shaken in 
this view for any carhonaro or quill-driver in existence, no 
matter how many malicious and equivocal jokes he made 
on the subject of the ‘horizontal.’ Especially he liked it 
in the evening, when with his little lamp on the stand 
before him and his, long-lost and now restored Maria 
alight between his lips he enjoyed the ineffable excel- 
lencies of his redining-chair. True, his nose felt frozen, 
and the hands that held his book — he was still reading 
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Ocean Steamships — were red and cramped from the cold. 
He looked through the arch of his loggia over the darken- 
ing valley, jewelled with clustered or scattered lights, 
and listened to the music that drifted up nearly every 
evening for almost an hour. There was a concert 
below, and he could hear, pleasantly subdued by the 
distance, familiar operatic selections, snatches from 
Carmen, II Trovatore, FreischiHz', or well-built, facile 
waltzes, marches so spirited that he could not help keeping 
time with his head, and gay mazurkas. Mazurka ? No, 
Marusja was her name, Marusja of the little ruby. And 
in the next loggia, behind the thick wall of milky glass? 
lay Joachim, with whom Hans Castorp exchanged a word 
now and then, low-toned, out of consideration for the 
other horizontallers. Joachim was as well off in his 
loggia as Hans Castorp in his, though, being entirely 
unmusical, he could not take the same pleasure in the 
concerts. Too bad ! He was probably studying his 
Russian primer instead. But Hans Castorp let Ocean 
Steamships fall on the coverlet and gave himself up to the 
music; he contemplated -with such inward gratification 
the translucent depth of a musical invention full of indi- 
viduality and charm that he thought with nothing but 
hcKtility of Settembrini and the irritating things he had 
said about music— that it was politicaUy suspect was the 
worst, and little better than the remark of Grandfather 
Giuseppe about the July Revolution and the six days of 
Creadon. 

Joachim, though he could not partake of Hans Castorp’s 
pleasure in Ae music, nor the pungent gratification pur- 
^y by Mana, lay as snugly ensconced as his cousin. 

e y ^ti end. For Ae time everv'Aing was 

at an end; there would be no more emotional alarums, 
no more strain on Ae heart muscles. But equally Aere 
was t e assurance that to-morrow it would begin all over 
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again, all the favouring probabilities afforded by pro- 
pinquity and the household regimen. And this pleasing 
combination of snugness and confident hope, together with 
the music and the restored charms of Maria, made the 
evening cure a state almost amounting to beatification 
for young Hans Castorp. 

All of which had not prevented the guest and novice 
from catching a magnificent cold, either in the evening 
rest cure or elsewhere. He felt the onset of catarrh, 
with oppression in the frontal sinus, and inflamed uvula; 
he could not breathe easily through the passage provided 
by nature; the air struck cold and painfully as it struggled 
through, and caused constant coughing. His voice took 
on overnight the tonal quality of a hollow bass the 
worse for strong drink. According to him, he had not 
closed an eye, his parched throat making him start up 
every five minutes from his pillow. 

‘Very vexatious,’ Joachim said, ‘and most unfortunate. 
Colds, you know, are not the thing at all, up here; they 
are not regus. The authorities don’t admit their existence? 
the official attitude is that the dryness of the air entirely 
prevents them. If you were a patient, you would 
certainly fiill foul of Behrens, if you went to him and said 
you had a cold. But it is a little different with a guest — 
you have a right to have a cold if you want to. It would 
be good if we could check the catarrh. There are things 
to do, down below, but here — I doubt if any one would 
take enough interest in it. It is not advisable to fall 
ill up here; you aren’t taken any notice of. It ’s an 
old story-^ — but you will come to hear it in the end. When 
I was new up here, there was a lady who complained 
of her ear for a whole week and told everybody how 
she suffered. Behrens finally looked at it; “Make 
yourself quite easy, madame,” he said; “it is not tuber- 
cular.” That was the end of the matter! Well, we 
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must see what can be done. I will speak to the bath 
attendant early to-morrow morning, when he comes to 
T’hen it will go through the regular channels, 
and perhaps something will come of it.’ 

T^us Joachim; and the regular channels proved 
re la le. On Friday, after Hans Castorp returned from 
the morning round, there was a knock at his door, and he 
w^ vouchsafed the pleasure of personal acquaintance 
with Fraulein von Mylendonk— Frau Director, as she 
was called. Up to now he had seen this over-occupied 
person only from a distance, crossing the corridor from 
one patients room to another, or when she had popped 
^ moment in the dining-room and he had been aware 
i^ucous voice. But now he himself was the object 
ot her visit. His catarrh had fetched her. She knocked 
a short,_ bony knock, entered almost before he had said 
ome in, and then, upon the threshold, bent round to 
make sure of the number of the room. 

Thiity-four,’ she croaked briskly. ‘Right. Well, 
young un, on me dit que vous avez pris faoid. Wy, 
kaschetsja prostudilisj. Lei e raffreddato, I hear you have 
caught a cold. What language do you speak ? Oh, I see, 
you are young Ziemssen’s guest. I am due in the operat- 
ing-room Somebody there to be chloroformed, and he 
has just been eating bean salad. I have to have my 
ey« evei^here. Well, young ’un, so you have a cold?’ 

_ Wans Cas torp was taken aback by this mode of address, 
m the mouth of a dame of ancient lineage. In her rapid 
^eech she slurred over her words, all the time restlessly 
head about with a circular action, the nose 
Hef ^ heast of prey. 

uonerm I closed with the thumb 

uppermcKt, she held m front of her and waved it to and 

‘Come, make haste, 
don t attend to what I say, but say what you have to and let 
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me be off!’ She was in the forties, of stunted growth, 
without form or comeliness, dad in a belted pinaforeish 
garment of clinical white, with a garnet cross on her 
breast. Sparse, reddish hair showed beneath the white 
coif of her profession; her eyes were a watery blue, with 
inflamed lids, and one of them, as a finishing touch, had 
a sty in a well - advanced stage of development in the 
corner. Their glance was unsteady and flickering. 
Her nose was turned up, her mouth like a frog’s, and 
furnished to boot with a wry and protruding lower lip, 
which she used like a shovel to get her words out. Hans 
Castorp looked at her, and all the modest and confiding 
friendliness native to him spoke in his eyes. 

‘What sort of cold is it, eh?’ repeated the directress. 
She seemed to try to concentrate her gaze and make it 
penetrate; but it slipped aside. ‘We don’t care for such 
colds. Are you subject to them? Your cousin has been 
too, hasn’t he? How old are you? Twenty-four? 
Y es, it ’s the age. And so you come up here and get a 
cold? There ought not to be any talk about colds up 
here; that sort of tommy-rot belongs down below.’ It 
was fearsome to see how she shovelled out this word with 
her lower lip. ‘You have a beautiful bronchial catarrh, 
that is plain.’ Again she made that curious effort to 
pierce him with her gaze, and again she could not hold it 
steady. ‘But catarrhs are not caused by cold; they come 
from an infection, which one takes from being in a recep- 
tive state. So the question is, are we dealing with a 
harmless infection or with something more serious? 
Everything else is tommy-rot. It is possible that your 
receptivity inclines to the harmless kind,’ she went on, 
and looked at him with her over-ripe sty, he knew not 
how. ‘Here, I will give you a simple antiseptic — it 
may do you good,’ and she took a small packet out of the 
leather bag that hung from her girdle. It was formamint. 
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But you look flushed — as though you had fever.’ She 
never stopped trying to fix him with her gaze, and always 
the eyes glided off to one side. ‘Have you “measured”?’ 
He answered in the negativ'e. 

Why not?’ she asked, and her protruding lov/er lip 
hung in the air after she spoke. 

He made no answer. The poor youth was still young; 
he had never got over his schoolboy shyness. He sat, so 
to^ea^ on his bench, did not knov/ the answer and took 
refuge in dumbness. 

Perhaps you never do take your temperature?’ 

^Oh, yes, Frau Director, when I have fever.’ 

My dear chap, one takes it in the first instance to see 
v/hether one has fever. According to you, you have 
none nov/?’ 

^ t tell, Frau Director. I cannot really tell the 
difference. Ever since I came up here, I have been a 
little hot and shiveiy.’ 

where is your thermometer?’ 

^ I haven’t one with me, Frau Director. Why should 
^ only up here on a visit.’ 

.jj,, ®*nitiy-rot! Did you send for me because you weren’t 
littl^*°* laughed politely, ‘it was because I caught a 

, ‘Cold. We ’ve often seen such colds. Here, young 
un, she said, and rummaged again in her bag. She 
brought out two longish leather cases, one red and one 
black, and put them on the table. ‘This one is three 
rancs ty, other five. The five-franc one is better, 
course. It v/ill last you a liferime if you take care of 

Smilingly he took up the red case and opened it. The 

like a jewel within, fitted neatly into 
Its red velvet groove. The degrees were marked by red 
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strokes, the tenths by black ones; the figures were in red 
and the tapering end was full of glittering quicksilver. 
The column stood below blood-heat. 

Hans Castorp knew what was due to himself and his 
upbringing. ‘I will take this one,’ he said, not even 
looking at the otlier. ‘The one at five francs. May 
I ’ 

‘Then that’s settled,’ croaked the directress. ‘I see 
you don’t niggle over important purchases. No hurry, 
it will come on the bill. Give him to me. We ’ll drive 
him right down.’ She took the thermometer out of his 
hand and waved it several times through the air, until 
the mercury stood below 95°. ‘He’ll soon climb up 
again!’ she said. ‘Here is your new acquisition. You 
know how we do it up here? Straight under the tongue, 
seven minutes, four times a day, and shut the lips well 
over it. Well, young ’un, I must get on. Good luck!’ 
And she was out at the door. 

Hans Castorp bowed her out, then stood by the table, 
staring from the door through which she had disappeared 
to the instrument she had left behind. ‘So that,’ he 
thought, ‘was Directress von Mylendonk. Settembrini 
doesn’t care for her, and certainly she has her unpleasant 
side. The sty isn’t pretty — but of course she does 
not have it all the time. But why does she call me 
‘young ’un,’ like that? Rather rough and familiar, 
seems to me. So she has sold me a thermometer — I 
suppose she always has one or two in her pocket. They 
are to be had everywhere here, Joachim said, even in 
shops where you would least expect it. But I didn’t need 
■to take the trouble to buy it; it just fell into my lap.’ He 
took the article out of its case, looked at it, and walked 
restlessly up and down the room. His heart beat strong 
and rapidly. He looked towards the open balcony door, 
and considered seeking counsel of Joachim, but thought 
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better of it and paused again by the table. He cleared his 
throat by way of testing his voice; then he coughed. 

Yes, he said. ‘I must see if I have the fever that 
go^ with the cold.’ Quickly he put the thermometer 
in his mouth, the mercury beneath the tongue, so that 
tte instrument stuck slantingly upv/ards from his lips. 
He closed theni firmly, that no air might get in. Then 
e looked at his wrist watch. It was six minutes after 
the half-hour. And he began to wait for the seven 
minutes to pass. 


Not a second too long,’ he thought, ‘and not one too 
^ort. They c^n depend on me, in both directions. 
1 hey needn’t give me a “silent sister,” like that Ottih'e 
Kneifer Settembrini told us of.’ He walked about, 
prying down the thermometer with his tongue. 

The time crept on; the term seemed unending. When 
^ ° watch, two and a half minutes had passed 

—and he had feared the seven minutes were already more 
than up. He did a thousand things: picked up objects 
1 ^ mom and set them down again, walked out on 
the_ balcony— taking care that his cousin should not 
nonre his presence — and looked at the landscape of this 
high valley, now so familiar to him in all its phases; 
ivi Its boriK, its crests and walls, with the projecting 
wngo the Brembuhl,’ the ridge of which sloped steeply 
own to the valley, its flanks covered with rueeed under- 
growth, with Its formations on the right side of the valley, 
whose names were no less familiar than the others, and 

• .K if appeared to dose 
^ south. He looked down on the garden 

tViP paths, the grotto and the silver fir; he listened to 
the murmur that rose from the rest hall; and he returned 
o IS room, settling the thermometer under his tongue. 

sleev^’T'* u- ‘J'-ew away the 

sleeve from his wrist, he brought the forearm befo4 his 
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eyes and found that by dint of pushing and shoving, 
pulling and hauling, he had managed to get rid of full six 
minutes. The last one he spent standing in the middle 
of the room — but then, unfortunately, he let his thoughts 
wander and fell into a ‘doze,’ so that the sixty seconds 
flew by on the wings of the windj and, when he looked 
again, the eighth minute was already past its first quarter. 
‘ It doesn’t really matter, so far as the result is concerned,’ 
he thought, and tearing the instrument out of his mouth, 
he stared at it in confusion. 

He was not immediately the wiser. The gleam of the 
quicksilver blended with the reflection of the glass tube 
where the light struck it, and he could not tell %vhether 
the mercury had ascended the whole length of the column, 
or whether it was not there at all. He brought the 
instrument close to his eyes, turned it hither and thither 
— all to no purpose. But at last a lucky turn gave him a 
clearer view; he hastily arrested his hand and brought his 
intelligence to bear. Mercurius, in fact, had climbed up 
again, just as the Frau Director said. The column was 
perceptibly lengthened; it stood several of the black strokes 
above normal. Hans Castorp had 99-6°. 

Ninety-nine and six-tenths degrees in broad daylight, 
between ten and half-past in the morning. That was 
too much; it was ‘temperature.’ It was fever consequent 
on an infection, for which his system had been eager. 
The question was now, what kind of infection? 99'h° 
— ^why, Joachim had no more, nor any one else up 
here, except the moribund and bedridden. Not Fraulein 
Kleefeld with her pneumothorax, nor — nor Madame 
Chauchat. Naturally, in his case it was not the same 
kind, certainly not; he had what would have been called 
at home a feverish cold. But the distinction was not 
such a simple one to make. Hans Castorp doubted 
whether the fe\’er had only come on when the cold did, 
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and he r^etted not having consulted a thennometer 
at the outset, v/hen the Hofrat suggested it. He could 
if* nw-' that this had been verj' reasonable advice; Settem- 
nni hzd been wrong to sneer at it as he had — ^Settembrini, 
vnth his republic and his hello stile. Hans Castoip 
loathed and contemned the republic and the hello stile as 
e stood there consulting his thermometer; he kept on 
^ng the mark and turning the instrument this way and 
that to find it again. Yes, it registered 99-6° — and this 
in the early part of the day! 

He v/as thoroughly uj^et. He walked the length of 
e rwm tvncc or thrice, the thermometer held hori- 
Mntally m his hand, so as not to jiggle it and make it read 
I y. Then he carefully deposited it on the v/ash- 
and v/ent vrith his overcoat and rugs into the 
Mnj. Sitring do*/,’n, he threw the covers about him, 
vnt practised hand, first from one side, then from the 
other, _ and lay still, waiting until it should be rime for 
J^chim to fetch him for second breakfast. Now and 
^en he smil(^_it v/as precisely as though he smiled at 

I- ^nd then his breast heaved as he 

caught his breath and was seized with his bronchial 
cough. 

^ Joa^im found him still Ijnngwhen he entered at eleven 
‘W 115’ ^nnd of the gong for second breaJdast. 

^ asked in surprise, coming up to his cousin’s 

awhile v/ithout answering, looking in 

W T*" “<>• the k&t is that I 

nave some fei'er. 

fci-erS?’ ‘Do fon feel 

C^orp let him wait a little for the answer, 

^ ‘Fe-/erish, my 

I haie xdt for a fo.ng rime — all the rime I 
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have been up here, in fact. But at the moment it is not 
a matter of subjective emotion; but of fact. I have taken 
my temperature.’ 

‘You’ve taken your temperature? What with?’ 
Joachim cried, startled. 

‘With a thermometer, naturally,’ answered Hans 
Castorp, not without a caustic tinge to his voice. ‘Frau 
Director sold me one. Why she should call me young 
’un I can’t imagine. It is distinctly not comme il faut. 
But she lost no time in selling me an excellent thermo- 
meter; if you would like to convince yourself, you can; 
it is there on the wash-hand stand. It is only slight 
fever.’ 

Joachim turned on his heel and went into the bedroom. 
When he came back, he said hesitatingly: ‘Yes, it is 

99-5i“-’ 

‘Then it has gone down a little,’ his cousin responded 
hastily. ‘It was six.’ 

‘But you can’t call that slight fever,’ Joachim said. 
‘Certainly not for the forenoon. This is a pretty 
how-d’ye-do!’ And he stood by his cousin’s side as one 
stands before a how-d’ye-do, arms akimbo and head 
dropped. ‘You ’ll have to go to bed.’ 

Hans Castorp had his answer ready. ‘I can’t see,’ he 
remarked, ‘why I should go to bed with a temperature 
of 99 -b” when the rest of you, who haven’t any less, can 
run about as you like.’ 

‘But that is different,’ Joachim said. ‘Your fever is 
acute and harmless, the result of a cold.’ 

‘In the first place,’ said Hans Castorp, speaking with 
dignity and dividing his remarks into categories, ‘ I cannot 
comprehend why, with a harmless fever — assuming for 
the moment, that there is such a thing — one must keep 
one’s bed, while with one that is not harmless you needn’t. 
And secondly, I tell you the fever has not made me hotter 
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iViy position IS thz 

it y°“ can ran ^ ^ , 

in bed/ ^ persisted even after I had lain 

.‘■^’■clland r’heasked. ‘I 

contradi'ctin^youS? Sj 

then you sa/thet“S; af|f^Th'^r“'^ 

to me/ ^ seems utter tommy-rot 

darker shade ~ tanned %'isage showed an even 

getlig mudd/^’ ^”^^5 7°“ 

cold. can h^r it ^ 

to bed to cut ttcTi^«. t^oice, and you ought to go 

But if you don't warn U^T 
I am not prescriS^ 

breakfet. \Iake ^ ^et ’s go to 

coveis He wen inm V off his 

his hair and ^ brush oier 

on ZVilt iZ « the thermometer 

rbcTZZ dZl Hans Castoip watched him. 

dining-room, which! "S 

white with milk. w.aja this hour, shimmered 

hacl!t£"'i3f4^:?“ght Hans Castoxp his Kulm- 
it awav. He would d*^' f ^ ^°ng fece and waved 

dnnknothinsatalj ifr^ 

attention of his tab/^- ^ swallow of water. The 

know the cause of hi!^^ ztected; the^- wanted to 

e teser — really minimal; 99 - 6 °. 
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Then how altogether ludicrous it was to see them! 
They shook their fingers at him, they winked maliciously, 
they put their heads on one side, crooked their forefingers 
beside their ears and waggled them in a pantomime sug- 
gestive of their delight at having found him out, who had 
played the innocent so long. 

‘Aha,’ said the schoolmistress, the flush mounting in 
her ancient cheek, ‘what sort of scandal is this?’ 

And ‘Aha, ahal’ went Frau Stohr too, holding her 
stumpy finger next her stumpy nose. ‘So our respected 
guest has some temperament tool Foxy-loxy is in the 
same boat with the rest of us after all!’ 

Even the great-aunt, when tlie news travelled up to 
her end of the table, gave him a meaningful glance and 
smile; pretty Marusja, who had barely looked at him up 
to now, leaned over and stared, with her round brown 
eyes, her handkerchief to her lips — and shook her finger 
too. Frau Stohr whispered the news to Dr Blumenkohl, 
who could hardly do otherwise than join in the game, 
though without looking at Hans Castorp. Only Miss 
Robinson sat as she always did and took no share in 
what was going on. Joachim kept his eyes on the 
table cloth. 

It flattered Hans Castorp’s vanity to be taken so much 
notice of; but he felt that modesty required him to dis- 
claim their attentions. ‘No, no,’ he said. ‘You are all 
mistaken, my fever is the most harmless thing in the world; 

I simply have a cold, my eyes run, and my chest is stopped 
up. I have coughed half the night; it is thoroughly 
unpleasant of course.’ But they would not listen; they 
laughed and flapped their hands at him. 

‘Yes, of course, we know all about it — we know these 
colds; they are all gammon — you can’t fool us!’ and with 
one accord they challenged Hans Castorp to an examina- 
tion on the spot. The news excited them. Throughout 
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S” meal their table was the liVelJest zmon^ the serea 
i- rau btohr became almost hj.-stericaL Her per-ish fece 
scar.K abot'e her neck ruche, and tiny purpk 
■ ms owed m the cheels. She began to talk about 
now fa^natmg it was to cough. It v-'as a soHd satL- 
n, V/ en you ^elt a ticklmg come in your chesty dee? 
down, and grow and grow, to reach dc4n after it, and 
at It, so to say. Sneezing was much the same thmg- 
r ou kept on wanting to sneeze until you simply couldn’t 
s^nd It any longer; you looked as if you w^e a'l^rj 
^ “uple of breaths; then out it came, and tou 
else in the bliss of the sensation. Soie- 

TTi *• ~ ^^Josion repeated itself two or three tiin£ 

That was the sort of pleasure h'fe ; - - • 

j^*otner one was the joy of - 
m ±e spring, when they itched 

funous pleasure in patching till the blood '(^ej and if 

to Z ^ astonished 

to ^e the ghastly fkce you made. 

vuHve creature regaled the table with these re- 

details throughout the bnef but hearty meaL 

Pla4- cousins walJaal down' to the 

in preoccupied; Hans Castom 

continS^ 

home Joachim said: ‘I ’ll make vou a sug- 
Sukr'm midday meal, I have mj 

Behrens iu” I- It is not the general one: 

some no^e- httle and hias Krokowski make 

listen to^you a bit.“T'"--T’~ S'’? 

home '^ou u ^ ^ ateird — if jou were 2 ' 

f 4 here, with 

Imow vh^re vou ” house, you run about and don r 
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‘Very good,’ said Hans Castorp. ‘It ’s as you say, of 
course. I can do that. And it will be interesting to see 
an examination.’ 

Thus it was settled between them, and it fell out that 
as they arrived before the sanatorium, they met the 
Hofrat himself, and took the occasion to put their request 
at once. 

Behrens came out of the vestibule, tall and stooping, a 
bowler hat on the back of his head, a cigar in his mouth; 
purple-cheeked, watery-eyed, in the full flow of his pro- 
fessional activities. He had just come from the operating 
room, so he said, and was on his way to private practice 
in the village. 

‘’Morning, gentlemen, ’morning,’ he said. ‘Always 
on the jump, eh? How ’s everything in the big world? 
I ’ve just come from an unequal duel with saw and scalpel 
— great thing, you know, resection of ribs. Fifty per 
cent of the cases used to be left on the table. Nowadays 
we do better than that; but even so it ’s a good plan to 
get the morth causa fixed up beforehand. The chap 
to-day knew how to take the joke — put up a good fight 
for a minute or so. Crazy thing, a human thorax that ’s 
all gone; pulpy, you know, nothing to catch hold of 
— slight confusion of ideas, so to speak. Well, well — 
and how are your constitutionalities ? Sanctified meta- 
bolisms functioning O.K., doing their duty in the sight 
of the Lord ? The walks go better in company, Ziemssen, 
old fellow, what? Hallo, what are you crying about, 
Mr Tripper?’ He suddenly turned on Hans Castorp. 

‘ It ’s against the rules to cry in public — they might all 
start doing it!’ 

‘ It ’s only my cold, Herr Hofrat,’ answered Hans 
Castorp. ‘ I don’t know how I managed it, but I ’ve a 
simply priceless catarrh. It ’s right down on my chest, 
and I cough a good deal too.’ 
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‘Indeed!’ Behrens remarked. ‘You ought to consult 
a reliable physician.’ 

Both cousins laughed, and Joachim ansv/ered, heels 
together: We were just going to, Herr Hofrat. I have 
my ^mmadon to-morrov/, and v/e wanted to ask if you 
would be so kind as to look my cousin ov'er as well. The 
^estion IS whether he vnW be v^^ell enough to travel on 

Y. S., said Behrens. ‘At your sendee. With all 
the pleasure m life. Ought to have done it long ago. 
Once you are up here, why not? But one doesnT like 
to seem forthcoming. V ery good then, to-morrow at two 
— directly after grub.’ 

serv^^^^ ^ Iltde fever too,’ Hans Castorp further ob- 

. . ^y-’ Behrens cried out. ‘I suppose you 

think you are telling me new's? Do you think I ’ve no 
eyes m m^ headr’ He pointed vrith his great index 
finger to his goggling, bloodshot, watery' eyes. ‘Well, 
and how much?’ 


I^ns Castorp modestly mentioned the figure. 

Forenoon, eh? H’m, that ’s not so bad? Not bad at 
all, for a beginner— shows talent Veiy good then, the 
of you, to-raorrov/ at two. Very much honoured, 
urn yourselves!’ He paddled away 

stx khtd “f “P' 

‘Well, tlmt <^me out just as you wanted it to,’ Hans 
nZT7 couldn’t have struck it luckier, and 

of r ^ to touch, 

or ^ prescribe some sort of pectoral syrup 

httk lozeng^. However, it is good to have a 

heavpn’c c v/hen you feel the v/ay I do. But for 

mp ,10 f what ^kes him rattle on so ? It struck 
unny at first, but in the long run I can’t say I like 
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it. “Sanctified metabolism” — ^what sort of gibberish is 
that.^ If I understand what he means by metabolism, it 
is nothing but physiology, and to talk about its being 
sanctified — irreverent, I call it. I don’t enjoy seeing 
him smoke, either; it distresses me, because I know it is 
not good for him and gives him melancholia. Settem- 
brini said his joviality is forced, and one must admit that 
Settembrini has his own views and knows whereof he 
speaks. I probably ought to have more opinions of my 
own, as he says, and not take everything as it comes, the 
way I do. But sometimes one starts out with having an 
opinion and feeling righteous indignation and all that, 
and then something comes up that has nothing to do 
with judgments and criticism, and then it is all up with 
your severity, and you feel disgusted with the republic 
and the hello stile . . .’ 

He rambled on incoherently, not dear himself as to 
what he wanted to say. His cousin merely gave him a 
side glance, and then turned away with an au revoir, and 
each betook himself to his own balcony. 

‘ How much i ’ asked Joachim softly, after a while — as 
though he had seen Hans Castorp consult his thermometer. 

And the latter answered indifferently; ‘Nothing new.’ 

He had in fact, directly he entered, taken up his new 
acquisition from the wash-hand stand and waved it 
repeatedly through the air, to obliterate- the morning’s 
record. Then he went into the balcony with the glass 
cigar in his mouth, like an old hand. But, contrary to 
some rather exaggerated expectations, Mercurius climbed 
no farther than before — though Hans Castorp kept the 
instrument under his tongue eight minutes for good 
measure. But, after all, 99-6'’ was unquestionably 
fever, even though no higher than the earlier record. In 
the afternoon the gleaming column mounted up as far as 
gg- 7 °, but declined to gg- 5 ° by evening, when the patient 
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Chauchat’s face, then, lifting his eyes, stared into vacancy 
over the top of her head. Was it possible she knew he was 
to be examined at two o’clock? It looked like it; but 
that was as impossible as that she should be aware of the 
thought that had visited his mind in the last minute, 
namely, that he might as well send word to the Hofrat, 
through Joachim, that his cold was better, and he 
considered an examination superfluous. This idea had 
presented itself to him in an advantageous light, but now 
withered away under that searching smile, transmuted 
into a hideous sense of futility. The second after, 
Joachim had laid his rolled-up serviette beside his plate, 
signalled to his cousin by raising his eyebrows, and, with a 
low bow to the company, risen from the table. Whereat 
Hans Castorp, inwardly reeling, though outwardly firm 
in step and bearing, rose too, and feeling that look and 
smile upon his back, followed Cousin Joachim out of the 
room. 

Since the previous morning they had not spoken of 
what lay before them, and silently now they moved down 
the corridor together. Joachim hastened his steps, for it 
was already past tire appointed hour, and Hofrat Behrens 
laid stress on punctuality. They passed the door of the 
office and went down ^e clean, linoleum-covered stairs 
to the ‘basement.’ Joachim knocked at the door facing 
them; it bore a porcelain shield with the word Consulting 
Room. 

‘Come in,’ called Behrens, stressing the first word. 
He was standing in tire middle of the room, in his white 
smock, holding the black stethoscope in his hand and 
tapping his tliigh witli it. 

‘Tempo, tempo,’ said he, directing his goggling gaze to 
tire clock on the wall. ‘ Un poco piri presto, signori ! We 
are not here simply and solely for the honourable gentle- 
men’s convenience.’ 
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P/ Ki’okov.’ski was sitting at the doubie-barrelled 
writing table bj^ the wnndow. He wore his usual black 
alpaca shirt, setting off the pallor of his face; his elbows 
r^ted on the table, in one hand a pen, the other fingering 
u while before him lay -various papers, probably 

me documents in reference to the patients to be examined. 
He looked at the cousins as they entered, but it -was -^vith 
the idle glance of a person who is present only in an 
auxiliary capacitj’. 

ell, gi^e us your repiort card,’ the Hoftat answ'ered 
to Joachim s apologies, and took the fever chart out of 
his hand. He looked it over, v.’hile the patient made haste 
to remove his upper garments down to the waist and hang 
t em on the rack by the door. No one troubled about 
ans ^torp. ^ He looked on awhile standing, then let 
In^jlf down in a little old-fashioned casv chair with 
bob tassels on the arms, beside a small table vrith a carafe 
on it B^kcases lined the walls, fiill of pamphles and 
road-backed medical works. Other furniture there 
none, except an adjustable chaise-longue covered 
wnth oilcloth. It had a paper senistte spread over the 
pillow. 

Point set-cn, point nine, point eight,’ Behrens said, 
rnnning through the weekly card, whereon were entered 
the results of Joachim’s five daily ‘measurings.’ ‘Still 
a little too much lighted up, my dear Ziemssen. Can’t 
^-ictJy say you ’ve got more robust just lately’ — ^bv lately 
he mpnt during the past four weeks. ‘Not free from 
in etmon, he ^id. Well, that docsn t happen bct-wccn 
one day and the next; we Tc not ma2lda.ns.’ 

Jc^chirn nodded and shrugged his Iwre shoulders. He 

^hat he had been up here since a 
gOM deal longer than yesterday. 

‘How about the stitches in the right hilum, where 
1. alwav-s sounded so slia.-pr Better, eh: Well, come 
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along, let me thump you about a bit.’ And the auscul- 
tation began. 

The Hofrat stood leaning backwards, feet wide apart, 
his stethoscope under his arm, and tapped from the wrist, 
using the powerful middle finger of his right hand as a 
hammer, and the left as a support. He tapped first high 
up on Joachim’s shoulder blade at the side of the back, 
above and below — the well-trained Joachim lifting his arm 
to let himself be tapped under the arm-pit. Then the 
process was repeated on the left side; then the Hofrat 
commanded; ‘Turn!’ and began tapping the chest; 
first next the collar bone, then above and below the breast, 
right and left. When he had tapped to his satisfaction, 
he began to listen, setting his stethoscope on Joachim’s 
chest and back, and putting his ear ■ to the ear piece. 
Then Joachim had to breathe deeply and cough — which 
seemed to strain him, for he got out of breath, and tears 
came into his eyes. And everything that the Hofrat 
heard he announced in curt, technical phrases to his 
assistant over at the writing table, in such a way that 
Hans Castorp was forcibly reminded of the proceedings 
at the tailor’s, when a very correctly groomed gentleman 
measures you for a suit, laying the tape about your trunk 
and limbs and calling off the figures in the order hallowed 
by tradition for the assistant to take them down in his 
book. ‘Faint,’ ‘diminished,’ dictated Hofrat Behrens. 
‘Vesicular,’ and then again ‘vesicular’ (that was good, 
apparently). ‘Rough,’ he said, and made a face. ‘Very 
rough.’ ‘Rhonchi.’ And Dr Krokowski entered it all 
in his book, just like the tailor’s assistant. 

Hans Castorp followed the proceedings with his head 
on one side, absorbed in contemplation of his cousin’s 
torso. The ribs — thank heaven, he had them all! — 
rose under the taut skin as he took deep inhalations, 
and the stomach fell away. Hans Castorp studied that 
C9^- 
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youthful figure, slender, yellowish-bronze, with a black 
fell along the breastbone and the powerful arms. On 
one wrist Joachim wore a gold chain bracelet. ‘Those 
are the arms of an athlete,’ thought HansCastorp. ‘I 
never made much of gymnastics, but he alv/ays liked 
them, and that is partly the reason why he wanted to be a 
soldier. He has always been more inclined than I to the 
things of the body — or inclined in a different way. I ’ve 
always been a civilian and cared more about warm baths 
and good eating and drinking, whereas he has gone in for 
manly exertion. And now his body has come into the 
foreground in another sense and made itself important 
and independent of the rest of him — namely, through 
illness. He is all “lit up” within and can’t get rid of the 
infection and become healthy, poor Joachim, no matter 
how much he wants to get down to the valley and be a 
soldier. And yet look how he is developed, like a picture 
m a book, a regular Apollo Belvedere, except for the hair. 
But the disease makes him ailing within and fevered 
without; disease makes men more physical, it leaves them 
nothing but body’ — ^his own thought startled him, and 
e looked quickly at Joachim with a questioning glance, 
that travelled from the bared body up to the large, gentle 
black eyes. Tears stood out in them, from the effort of 
the forced breathing and coughing, and they gazed into 
space with a pathetic expression as the examination went on. 

Ilut at last Hofrat Behrens had come to an end. ‘Very 
goo , Ziemssen,’ he said. ‘Everything in order, so far 
ff Next time (that would be in four weeks) 

it^is bound to show further improvement.’ 

nd, Herr Hofrat, how much longer do you think . 

bo you are going to pester me again ? How do you 
expect to give your lads the devil down below, in the lit- 
up state you are in? I told you the other day to call it 
halt a year; you can reckon from then if you like, but 
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you must regard it as minimal. Have a little ordinary 
politeness! It ’s a decent enough life up here, after all; 
it ’s not a convict prison, nor a Siberian penal settlement! 
Or perhaps you think it is? Very good, Ziemssen, be 
off with you! Next! Step lively!’ He stretched out 
his arm and handed the stethoscope to Dr Krokowski, 
who got up and began some supernumerary tapping on 
Joachim’s person. 

Hans Castorp had sprung up. With his eyes fixed 
on the Hofrat, standing there with his legs apart and his 
mouth open, lost in thought, the young man began in all 
haste to make ready, with the result that he defeated his 
own purpose and fumbled in getting out of his shirt. 
But finally he stood there, blond, white-skinned, and 
narrow-chested, before Hofrat Behrens. Compared with 
Joachim, he looked distinctly the civilian type. 

The Hofrat, still lost in thought, let him stand. Dr 
Krokowski had finished and sat down, and Joachim was 
dressing before Behrens finally decided to take notice. 

‘Oho!’ he said, ‘so it’s you, is it?’ He gripped Hans 
Castorp on the upper arm with his mighty hand, pushed 
him away, and looked at him sharply — not in the face, 
as one man looks at another, but at his body; turned him 
round, as one would turn an inanimate object, and looked 
at his back. ‘H’m,’ he said. ‘Well, we shall see.’ And 
began tapping as before. 

He tapped all over, as he had with Joachim, and several 
times went back and tapped again. For some while, for 
purposes of comparison, he tapped by turns on the left- 
hand side near the collar bone, and then somewhat lower 
down. 

‘Hear that?’ he asked Dr Krokowski. And the 
other, sitting at the table five paces off, nodded to signify 
that he did. He sunk his head on his chest with a serious 
mien, and the points of his whiskers stuck out. 
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Breathe deep! Cough!’ commanded the Hofrat, 
who had taken up the stethoscope again; and Hans 
Castorp worked hard for eight or ten minutes, while the 
Hofrat listened. He uttered no word, simply set the 
instrument here or there and listened with particular care 
at the places he had tapped so long. Then he stuck the 
steAoscope under his arm, put his hands on his back, and 
looked at the floor between himself and Hans Castorp. 

Castorp, he said — this was the first time he had 
called the young man simply by his surname — ‘the thing 
works out praeter propter as I thought it would. I had 
my si^icions — I can tell you now — from the first day I 
had the undeserved honour of making your acquaintance; 

1 made a pretty shrewd guess that you were one of us and 
that you would find it out, like many another who has 
TOme up here on a lark and gone about with his nose in 
r ’ discover, one fine day, that it would be as 

well for him ^and not only as well, mark that — to make a 

niore extended stay, quite without reference to the beauries 
or the scenery,’ 

Hans Castorp had flushed; Joachim, in act to button 
his braces, paused as he stood, and listened. 

ou hzve such a kind, sympathetic cousin over there,’ 
went on the Hofrat, motioning with his head in Joachim’s 
direction and balancing himself on his heels. ‘Very 
soon, we hope, we will be able to say that he has been iU; 
but even when he gets that far, it will srill be true that he 
as een i and the fact — a priori, vis the philosophers 
say^^te a certain light upon yourself, my dear Castorp.’ 

But he K only my step-cousin, Herr Hofrat.’ 

iut! You won’t disown him, will your Even a 
stei^usm IS a blood relation. On which side r ’ 

^ mother’s, Herr Hofrat. He is the son of a 

‘And your mother—she ’s pretty jolly?’ 
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‘No, she is dead. She died when I was little.' 

‘And of what?’ 

‘Of a blood-clot, Herr Hofrat.’ 

‘A blood-clot, eh? Well, that’s a long time ago. 
And your fether?’ 

‘He died of pneumonia,’ Hans Castorp said; ‘and my 
grandfather too,’ he added. 

‘Both of them, eh? Good. So much for your an- 
cestors. Now about yourself — ^you have always been 
rather chlorotic, haven’t you? But you didn’t tire 
easily at physical or mental work. Or did j'ou — what? 
A good deal of palpitation ? Only of late ? Good. And 
a strong inclination to catarrhal and bronchial trouble? 
Did you know you have been infected before now?’ 

‘I?’ 

‘Yes, you — I have you personally in mind. Can you 
hear any difference?’ The Hofrat tapped by turns on 
Hans Castorp’s left side, first above and then lower down. 

‘It sounds tathcT duller there,’ said Hans Castorp. 

‘Capital. You ought to be a specialist. Well, that 
is a dullness, and such dullnesses are caused by the old 
places, where fibrosis has supervened. Scars, you know. 
You are an old patient, Castorp, but we won’t lay it up 
against anybody that you weren’t found out. The early 
diagnosis is very difficult — particularly for my colleagues 
down below; I won’t say we have better ears — though the 
regular practice does do something. But the air helps 
us, helps us to hear, if you understand what I mean, this 
thin, dry air up here.’ 

‘Certainly, of course,’ Hans Castorp said. 

‘Very good, Castorp. And now listen, young man, 
to my words of wisdom. If that were all the trouble 
with you, if it was a case of nothing but the dullness and 
the scars on your bagpipe in there, I should send you back 
to your lares and penates and not trouble my head further 
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about you. But as things stand, and according to v/hzt 
we find, and since you are already up here — ^v/ell, there is 
no use in your going dov/n, for you ’d only have to come 
up again.’ 

Hans Castorp felt the blood rush back to his heart; it 
hammered violently; and Joachim still stood with his 
hands on hfe back buttons, his eyes on the floor, 

For besides the dullness,’ said the Hofrat, ‘you have 
on the upper left side a rough breathing that is almost 
bronchial and undoubtedly comes from a fresh place, I 
vron t call it a focus of softening, but it is certainly a moist 
spot, and if you go dov/n belov/ and begin to carry on, 
wky, you II have the v/hole lobe at the devil before vou 
can say Jack Robinson.’ 

Hans Castorp stood motionless. His mouth twitched 
ferfully, and the hammering of his heart against his 
rilre was plain to see. He looked across at Joachim, 
but could not meet his cousin’s eye; then again in the 
Hofrat s face, with its blue cheeks, blue, goggling eyes, 
and little, crooked moustache. 

^ For independent confirmation,’ Behrens continued, 
‘we have your temperature of 99 '6” at ten o’clock in the 
rnoming, which corre^wnds pretty well to the indications 
given by tlie auscultation.’ 

I thought,’ Hans Castorp said, ‘that the fever came 
from my cold,’ 

.find the cold, rejoined the Hofrat, ‘where does that 
come fromr Listen, Castorp, let me tell you something, 
an., mark my words — for so far as I can tell you, you ’ve 
ad the cercora! convolutions a bodv needs. Now': our 
am up here is good for the disease— I mean good 
tne disease, you understand — ^j-ou think so, don’t you: 

el.. It IS true.^ But also it is good fer the disease; it 
. it up, in t’nat it revolutionizes the 

wr.o.e tyy-av; it brings the latent weakness to the surface 
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and makes it break out. Your catarrh, fortunately for 
you, is a breaking-out of that kind. I can’t tell you if 
you were febrile down below; but it is certainly my opinion 
that you have been from your first day up here, and not 
merely since you had your catarrh.’ 

‘Yes,’ Hans Castorp said, ‘I think so too.’ 

‘You were probably fuddled right from the start, in my 
opinion,’ the Hofrat confirmed him. ‘Those were the 
soluble toxins tlirown off by the bacteria; they act like an 
intoxicant upon the central nervous system and give you 
a hectic flush. Now, Castorp, we ’ll stick you into bed 
and see if a couple of weeks’ rest will sober you up. What 
follows will follow. We ’ll take a handsome X-ray of 
you — you ’ll enjoy seeing what goes on in your own inside. 
But I tell you straight away, a case like yours doesn’t get 
well from one day to the next; it isn’t a question of 
the miracle cures you read about in advertisements. I 
thought when I first clapped eyes on you that you would 
be a better patient than your cousin, with more talent for 
illness than our brigadier-general here, who wants to 
clear out directly he has a couple of points less fever. As 
if “Lie down” wasn’t just as good a word of command 
as “Stand up”! It is the citizen’s first duty to be calm, 
and impatience never did any good to any one. Now, 
Castorp, take care you don’t disappoint me and give the 
lie to my knowledge of human nature! Get along now, 
into the caboose with you — march!’ 

With that Hofrat Behrens closed the interview and sat 
down at the writing-table; this man of many occupations 
began to fill in his time with writing until the advent of 
the next patient. But Dr Krokowski arose from his 
place and strode up to Hans Castorp. With his head 
tipped back sideways, and one hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, smiling so heartily that the yellowish teeth 
showed in his beard, he shook him warmly by the hand. 
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Daily, five times a dzy, the guests expressed unanimous 
dissatisfaction with the hind of wonter they were hating. 
They felt it was not what they had a right to ex|>ect of 
the^ altitudes. It foiled to deliver the renowned meteoro- 
logical specific in anything like the quantity indicated by 
the prospectus, quoted hy old inhabitants, or anticipated 
by new.^ There was a very great failure in the supply 
Oi sunshine, an element so important in the cures achieved 
up here that without it they were distinctly retarded, 
-^d whatever Herr Settembrini might think of the 
^cerity of the patients’ desire to finish their cure, leave 
home,’ and return to the flat land, at any rate they 
insisted on their just dues. They wanted what th^ 
were entitled to, what their parents or husbands had paid 
for, and they grumbled unceasingly, at table, in lift, and 
in hall. The management showed a consdousness of 
what it owed them by installing a new apparatus for 
The}' had two already, but these did not 
suffice for the demands of those who wished to get sun- 
umt by electridn- — it was so becoming to the ladies, 
joung and old, and made all the men, though confirmed 
nonzontallers, look irresistibly athletic. And the ladies, 
ev cn though aware of the mechanico-ccKmetical oriein 
ot tnis conquering-hero atr, were foolish enough to^be 

^ Schonfeld, a red- 

haired r^-cyed paaem from Berlin. In the salon she 
looked thiisnly at a long-legged, sunken-chested galla-nt, 
f/ o dscn^ himself on his visidng-card as ‘Avdateur 
o!p:ome et Enseigne de la Marine allemande.’ He w:^ 

iSs 
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fitted out with the pneumothorax and wore ‘smoking’ 
at the midday meal but not in the evening, saying this 
was tlieir custom in the nav}^ ‘My God,’ breathed 
Frau Schonfeld at him, ‘what a tan this demon has — he 
gets it from the helio — it makes him look like a hunter 
of eagles!’ ‘Just wait, nixie!’ he whispered in her ear, in 
die lift, ‘I ’ll make j'ou pay for looking at me like diat!’ 

It made goose-flesh and shivers run over her. And along 
the balconies, past the glass partidons, the demon eagle 
hunter found his way to the nixie. 

But the artificial sun was far from making up for the 
lack of the real one. Two or three da}^ of full sunshine 
in the month — it was not good enough, gorgeous though , 
these were, with deep, deep velvety blue sky behind the 
white mountain summits, a glitter as of diamonds and a 
fine hot glow on the face and the back of the neck, when 
they dawned resplendent from the prevailing thick 
mantle of grey mist. Two or three such days in the 
course of weeks could not satisfy people whose lot might 
be said to justify extraordinary demands from the external 
world. They had made an inward compact, by the 
terms of which they resigned the common joys and sorrows 
proper to flat-land humanity, and in exchange were made 
free of a life that was, to be sure, inactive, but on the other 
hand very lively and diverting, and carefree to the point 
of making one forget altogether the flight of time. Thus 
it was not much good for the Hofrat to tell them how 
favourably the Berghof compared with a Siberian mine 
or a penal settlement, nor to sing the praises of the atmo- 
sphere, so thin and light, well-nigh as rare as the empty 
universal ether, free of earthly admixture whether good 
or bad, and even without actual sunshine to be preferred 
to the rank vapours of the plain. Despite all he could 
say, the gloomy disaffection gained ground, threats of 
uiilicensed departure were the order of the day, were 
* G 9 ^ 
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even put into executionj without regard for the warning 
afforded by the melancholy return of Frau Solomon to 
the fold, now a ‘life member,’ her tedious but not serious 
c^e having taken that turn by reason of her self-willed 
visit to her wet and windy Amsterdam. 

But if they had no sun, they had snow. Such masses 
of snow as Hans Castorp had never till now in ail his 
life beheld. The previous winter had done fairly well 
m this respect, but it had been as nothing compared to 
this. The snowfall was monstrous and immeasurable, 
It rnade one realize the extravagant, outlandish nature 
u u snowed day in, day out, and all through 

the night. The few roads kept open were like tunnels, with 
toivering walls of snow on either side, crystal and alabaster 
surfaces that were pleasant to look at, and on which the 
guKts scnbbled all sorts of messages, jokes, and person- 
alitiK. But even this path between walls was above the 
level of the pavement, and made of hard-packed snow, as 
one could tell by certain places where it gave way, and 
let one suddenly sink in up to the knee. One migh't, 
unless one were careful, break a leg. The benches had 
disappeared except for the high back of .one emerging 
lere ar^ there. In the town, the street level was so 
raised that the shops had become cellars, into which one 
descended by steps cut in the snow. 

And on all these lying masses more snow fell, day in, 
ay out. It fell silently, through air that was moderately 
cold perhaps twenty to thirty degrees of frost. One did 
not eel the cold, it might have been much less, for the 
drynras and absence of wind deprived it of sting The 

breakfast was taken by the 

f from the vaulted 

ceiling of the dining-room, above the gay stencilled 

wrln;d : " world en- 

PP n grey-white cotton wool, packed to the window 
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panes in snow and mist. No sight of die mountains; 
of the nearest evergreens now and again a glimpse through 
the fog, standing laden, and from time to time shaking free 
a bough of their heavy load, that flew into die air, and 
sent a cloud of white against the grey. At ten o’clock 
the sun, a wan wisp of light, came up behind its mountain, 
and gave the indistinguishable scene some shadowy liint 
of life, some sallow glimmer of reality; yet even so, it 
retained its delicate ghosdiness, its lack of any definite 
line for the eye to follow. The contours of die peaks 
dissolved, disappeared, were dissipated in the mist, while 
die vision, led on from one pallidly gleaming slope of 
snow to another, lost itself in the void. Then a single 
cloud, like smoke, lighted up by the sun, might spread 
out before a wall of rock and hang there for long, 
motionless. 

At midday the sun would half break through, and show 
signs of banishing the mist. In vain — yet a shred of 
blue would be visible, and suffice to make the scene, in its 
strangely falsified contours, sparkle man'ellously far and 
wide. Usually, at this hour, the snowfiill stopped, as 
though to have a look at what it had done; a like effect 
u-as produced by the rare daj'S when die storm ceased, and 
the uninterrupted power of die sun sought to thaw away 
the pure and lovely surface from the new-fallen masses. 
The sight was at once fairylike and comic, an inffin- 
tine fantasy. The thick light cushions plumped up on 
the boughs of trees, the humps and mounds of snow- 
covered outcrop or undergrowth, die droll, dwarfish, 
crouching disguise all ordinary objects wore, made of 
the scene a landscape in gnome-land, an illustration for a 
fairy tale. Such was die immediate view — wearisome to 
move in, quaintiy, roguishly stimuladng to the fancy. 
But when one looked across die inten'ening space, at the 
towering marble statuary of the high Alps in full snow. 
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one felt a quite different emotion, and that was av/e of 
their majestic sublimity. 

Afternoons, betw'Cen three and four, Hans Castorp 
lay in his balcony box, well v/rapped, his head against the 
cushion, not too high or too low, of his excellent chair, 
and looked out at forest and mountain over his thick- 
upholstered balustrade. The snovr-Iaden firs, dark green 
to blacltness, vrent marching up the sides of the valley, and 
beneath them the snow lay soft like down pillows. Abo’.'e 
the tree line, the mountain walls reared themselves into 
the grey-white air: huge surfaces of snow, vAth softly 
■veiled crests, and here and there a black jut of rock. 
The snow came silently down. The scene blurred mors 
and more, it inclined the eye, gazing thus into woolly 
vacuity', to slumber. At the moment of slipping off one 
might give a start — yet what sleep could be purer than 
fois in the icy airr It was dreamless. It was as free 
from ^ the burden — even the unconscious burden — of 
organic life, as little av/are of an effort to breathe this 
contentless, weightless, imperceptible air, as is the breath- 
1^ slec-p of the dead. When Hans Castorp stirred again, 
the mountains would be wholly lost in a cloud of snow; 
only a pinnacle, a jutting rock, might show one instant, 
to be rapt away the next. It -vvas absorbing to watch 
these ghostly pranl^; one needed to .keep alert to follow the 
transmutations, the veiling and unveiling. One moment 
a gr^t space of snow-covered rock would reveal itself 
standing out bold and free, though of base or peak naught 
•s-as to b-e seen. But if one ceased to fix one’s gaze upon 
it. It was gone, in a breath. 

there ■were storms so violent as to prevent one’s 
sitting on tnc balcony for the driven snow' which blew in, 
m such qMntin' as to cover floor and chair with a thick 
mantle. ^ cs, even in this sheltered valler it knew how 
to Siorm. The thin air would be in a hurlv-Burlv, 
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whirling full of snow one could not see a hand’s breadth 
before one’s face. Gusts strong enough to take one’s 
breath away flung the snow about, drew it up cyclone 
fashion from the valley floor to the upper air, whisked it 
about in the maddest dance; no longer a snowstorm, it 
was a blinding chaos, a white dark, a monstrous dereliction 
on the part of this inordinate and violent region; no 
living creature save the snow bunting — which suddenly 
appeared in troops — could flourish in it. 

And yet Hans Castorp loved this snowy world. He 
found it not unlike life beside the sea. The monotony 
of the scene was in both cases profound. The snow, so 
deep, so light, so dry and spotless, was the sand of down 
below. One v/as as clean as the other: you could shake 
the snow from boots and clothing, just as you could the 
fine-ground, dustless stone and shell, product of the sea’s 
depth — neither left trace behind. And walking in the 
snow was as toilsome as on the dunes; unless, indeed, a 
crust had come upon it, by dint of thawing and freezing, 
when the going became easy and pleasant, like marching 
along the smooth, hard, wet, and resilient strip of sand 
close to the edge of the sea. 

But the storms and high-piled drifts of this year gave 
pedestrians small chance. They were favourable only 
for ski-ing. The snow plough, labouring its best,, barely 
kept free the main street of the setdement and the most 
indispensable paths. Thus the few short feasible stretches 
were always crowded with other walkers, ill and well: 
the native, the permanent guest, and the hotel population; 
and these in their turn were bumped by the sleighs as they ‘ 
swung and sweated down the slopes, steered by men and 
women who leaned far back as they came on, and shouted 
importunely, being obsessed by the importance of their 
occupation. Once at the bottom they would turn and 
trundle dieir toy sleighs uphill again. 
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and inadmissible. Yet we must be at the pains to under- 
stand him aright. He had no wish to imitate the fresh- 
air faddists and smart pseudo-sportsmen, who would have 
been equally eager to sit all day and play cards in a stuffy 
room, if only that had been interdicted by authority. He 
felt himself a member of another and closer community 
than this small tourist world; a new and a broader point 
of view, a dignity and restraint set him apart and made him 
conscious that it would be unfitting for him to emulate 
their rough-and-tumble antics in the snow. He had no 
escapade in view, his plans were so moderate that Rhada- 
manthus himself, had he known, might well have ap- 
proved them. But the rules stood in the way, and Hans 
Castorp resolved to act behind his back. 

He took occasion to speak of his plan to Herr Settem- 
brini — who for sheer joy could have embraced him. ‘Si, 
si, si! Do so, do so, engineer, do so with the blessing 
of God! Ask for nobody’s leave, but simply do it! Ah, 
your good angel must have whispered the thought to 
you! Do it straightway, before the impulse leaves you. 
I ’ll go along. I ’ll go to the shop with you, and to- 
gether we will acquire the instruments of this happy 
inspiration. I would go with you even into the moun- 
tains, I would be by your side, on winged feet, like 
Mercury’s — but that I may not. May not! If that 
were all, how soon would I do it! That I cannot is the 
truth, I am a broken man. But you — it will do you no 
harm, none at all, if you are sensible and do nothing rash. 
Even — even if it does you harm — just a little harm — it 
will still have been your good angel who roused you to it. 
I say no more. Ah, what an unsurpassable plan! Two 
years up here, and still capable of such projects — ah, yes, 
your heart is sound, no need to despair of you. Bravo, 
bravo ! By all means pull the wool over the eyes of your 
Prince of Shadows! Buy the snow shoes, have them 
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sent to me or Luka^ek, or the grocer downstairs. You 
fetch them from here to go and practise, you go off on 
them ’ 

So it befell. Under Herr Settembrini’s critical eye — 
he played the connoisseur, though innocent of sports — 
Hans Castorp acquired a pair of oaken skis, finished a 
light brown, v/ith tapering, pointed ends and the best 
quality of straps. He bought the iron-shod staff with 
the little ivheel as well, and was not content to have his 
purchases sent, but carried them on his shoulder to 
Settembrini s quarters, where he arranged with the grocer 
to t^he care of them for him. He had looked on enough 
at the sport to know the use of his tools; and choosing for 
his practice ground an almost treeless slope not far behind 

e sanatorium, remote from the hubbub of the spot where 
o±er beginners learned the art, he began daily to make 
his first filundenng attempts, watched by Herr Settem- 
nni, who w'ould stand at a little distance, leaning on his 
cane, with legs gracefully crossed, and greet his nursling’s 
progress with applause. One day Hans Castorp, steering 
own the clrared drive towards the Dorf, in the act of 
to mg the skis back to the grocer’s, ran into the Hofiat. 
iiehrens never recognized him, though it was broad day, and 
our beginner had weU-nigh collided with him. Shrouded 
in a haze of tobacco smoke, he stalked past unheeding. 

Hans Castorp found that one quickly gets readiness in 
an art where strong desire comes in play. He was not 
ambrnous of expert skiU, and all he needed he acquired 
in a tew ^ys without undue strain on wind or muscles. 
Helmed to keep his feet tidily together and make parallel 
tracks; to avail himself of his stick in getting off; he 
rarned how to take obsrades, such as smaU elevarions 
- j ^ slight soaring motion^ arms out- 

iL^i ® ^ ^ billowy sea; 

earned, after the twentieth trial, not to trip and roll 
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over when he braked at full speed, with the right telemark 
turn, one leg forward, the other bent at the knee. Gradu- 
ally he widened the sphere of his activities. One day it 
came to pass that Herr Settembrini saw him vanish in the 
far white mist; the Italian shouted a warning through 
cupped hands, and turned homewards, his pedagogic soul 
well pleased. 

It was beautiful here on these wintry heights; not mildly 
and ingratiatingly beautiful, more as the North Sea is 
beautiful in a westerly gale. There was no thunder of 
surf, a deathly stillness reigned, but roused similar feelings 
of awe. Hans Castorp’s long, pliant soles carried him in 
all directions; along the left slope to Clavadel, on the 
right to Frauenkirch and Glarus, when he could see the 
shadowy massif of the Amselfluh, ghostlike in the mist; 
into the Dischma valley, or up behind the Berghof in the 
direction of the wooded Seehorn, only the top of which, 
snow-covered, rose above the tree line, or the Drusatscha 
forest, with the pale outline of the Rhatikon looming 
behind it, smothered in snow. He took his skis and 
went up on the funicular to the Schatzalp; there, rapt six 
thousand feet above the sea, he revelled at will on the 
gleaming slopes of powdery snow — whence, in good 
weather, there was a view of majestic extent over all the 
surrounding territory. 

He rejoiced in his new resource, before which all 
difficulties and hindrances to movement fell away. It 
gave him the utter solitude he craved, and filled his soul 
with impressions of the wild inhumanity, the precaribus- 
ness of this region into which lie had ventured. On his 
one hand he might have a precipitous, pine-dad declivity, 
falling away into the mists; on the other sheer rock might 
rise, with masses of snow, in monstrous, Cyclopean forms, 
all domed and vaulted, swelling or cavernous. He 
would halt for a moment, to quench the sound of his 
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deep into tlie yawning maw of the beast, lined with 
murderous fangs. He had bathed in the surf, and heeded 
the blast of the coastguard’s horn, warning all and sundry 
not to venture rashly beyond the first line of billows, 
not to approach too nearly the oncoming tempest — the 
very last impulse of whose cataract, indeed, struck upon 
him like a blow from a lion’s paw. From that experience 
our young man had learned the fearful pleasure of toying 
with forces so great that to approach them nearly is 
destruction. What he had not then felt was the tempta- 
tion to come closer, to carry the thrilling contact with 
these deadly natural forces up to a point where the full 
embrace was imminent. Weak human being that he 
was — though tolerably well equipped with the weapons 
of civilization — what he at this moment knew was the 
fascination of venturing just so far into the monstrous 
unknown, or at least abstaining just so long from flight 
before it, that the adventure grazed the perilous, that it 
was just barely possible to put limits to it, before it became 
no longer a matter of toying with the foam and playfully 
dodging the ruthless paw — but the ultimate adventure, 
the billow, the lion’s maw, and the sea. 

In a word, Hans Castorp was valorous up here — if by 
valour we mean not mere dull matter-of-factness in the 
face of nature, but conscious submission to her, the fear of 
death cast out by irresistible oneness. Yes, in his narrow, 
hypercivilized breast, Hans Castorp cherished a feeling 
of kinship with the elements, connected with the new 
sense of superiority he had lately felt at sight of the silly 
people on their little sleighs; it had made him feel that a 
profounder, more spacious, less luxurious solitude than 
that afforded by his balcony chair would be beyond all 
price. He had sat there and looked abroad, at those 
mist-wreathed summits, at the carnival of snow, and 
blushed to be gaping thus from the breastwork of material 
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well-being. This motive, and no momentary fad — ^no, 
nor yet any native love of bodily exertion — was what 
impe e him to learn the use of skis. If it was uncanny 
up there m the magnificence of the mountains, in the 
ca y silence of the snows — and uncanny it assuredly 
was, to our son of civilization — this was equally true, 
t at in these months and years he had already drunk 
deep of the unpnny, in spirit and in sense. Even a 
CO oquy with Naphta and Settembrini was not precisely 
the canniest thing in the world; it, too, led one on into 
Mc arte an perilous regions. So if we can speak of 
ans astorp s feeling of kinship with the wild powers 
e winter heights, it is in this sense, that despite his 
r these scenes to be a fitting theatre for 
issue o his involved thoughts, a fitting stage for one 
Who, scarcely blowing how, found it had devolved upon 

cflT stock of himself, in reference to the rank and 

status of the homo Dei. 

iin W u ^ warning to the rash one— 

I«s, indeed, Herr Settembrini, with his farewell shout 
disappearing back, had been that man. 
call n ^ ' alorous desire, our youth had given the 

^11 no heed-^ httle as he had the steps behind him on 

ragb?^ 

Pedagogic Satana, with your 
fond of VO he thought. ‘ But I ’m rather 

to be sure Tt ^ windbag and an organ grinder, 

Ind "’ean well, you mean much better, 

and X ° knife-edged little Jesuit 

right when vn yf though he is nearly always 

like God and S^ips over my paltr)' soul, 

IiKe God and the devil m the medieval legends.’ 

up a succ^-^ ’ P°''’dered in snov/ to the waist, 

P a succession of snow-shrouded terraces, up and up. 
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he knew not whither. Nowhither, perhaps, these upper 
regions blended with a sky no less misty-white than they, 
and where the two came together, it was hard to tell. 
No summit, no ridge was visible, it was a haze and a 
nothing, toward which Hans Castorp strove; while 
behind him the world, the inhabited valley, fell away 
swiftly from view, and no sound mounted to his ears. 
In a twinkling he was as solitary, he was as lost, as heart 
could wish, his loneliness was profound enough to awake 
the fear which is the first stage of valour. ‘Praeterit 
figura huius mundi,’ he said to himself, quoting Naphta, 
in a Latin hardly humanistic in spirit. He stopped and 
looked about. On all sides there was nothing to see, 
be)'ond small single flakes of snow, which came out of a 
white sky and sank to rest on the white earth. The 
silence about him refused to say aught to his spirit. His 
gaze was lost in the blind white void, he felt his heart 
pulse from the effort of the climb— that muscular organ 
whose animal-like shape and contractile motion he had 
watched with a feeling of sacrilege, in the X-ray labora- 
tory. A naTt'e reverence filled him for that organ of his, 
for the pulsating human heart, up here alone in the icy 
void, alone with its question and its riddle. 

On he pressed; higher and higher towards the sky. 
Walking, he thrust the end of his stick in die snow and 
watched the blue light follow it out of die hole it made. 
That he liked; and stood for long at a rime to test the 
little optical phenomenon. It was a strange, a subtle 
colour, this greenish-blue; colour of the heights and 
deeps, ice-clear, yet holding shadow in its depths, mj's- 
teriously exquisite. It reminded him of the colour of 
certain eyes, whose shape and glance had spelled his 
destiny; eyes to which Herr Settembrini, from his 
humanistic height, had referred with contempt as ‘Tartar 
slits’ and ‘wolP s eyes’ — eyes seen long ago and then 
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found again, the eyes of Pribislav Hippe and Clavdfa 
pauchat. ‘With pleasure,’ he said aloud, in the pro- 
ound stillne^, ^on’t break it — c’est a -v'isser, tu 

^!S. his spirit heard behind him words of warning 

in a mellifluous tongue. 

A wood loomed, misty, far off to the right. He turned 
■ order to ha\'e some goal before his eyes, 

of sheer v/hite transcendence; and made towards 
^ dash, not remarking an interv'ening depression 
o e ground. He could not have seen it, in fact; 
everything swam before his eyes in the white mist, 

0 Iterating all contours. When he perceived it, he 

foe decline, unable to measure its steepness 

v/ith his eye. 

, 8™' e that had attracted him lay the other side of 

the gully into v/hich he had unintentionally steered. The 
trough, covered with flu% snow, fell away on the side 
nm the mountains, as he obseivcd when he pursued it a 

1 e distance. It w’ent downhill, the steep sides grew 
higher, this fold of the earth’s surface se^ed like a 

pa^ge leading into the mountain. Then the 
^in o his skis turned up again, there began an in- 
cline, soon there were no more side walls; Hans Castorp’s 
tafn ‘^t^tse ran once more uphill along the moun- 

Hc saw the pine grove behind and below him, on his 

rcii,’ it, and wdth a quid: descent 
nrn.m' ^ laden trccs; they stood in a wedge-shaped 
foreefe thrust out from the mist-screened 

smolvfl^ beneath their boughs, and 

strous ' unnatural stillness, the mon- 

to h 3 ve° oppressed his spirit; vet he felt proud 

Pndc of having 

Jt ;t-'!ght of surroundings such as these. 

n three in the afternoon. He had set out soon 
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after luncheon, with the idea of cutting part of the long 
rest cure, and tea as well, in order to be back before dark. 
He had brought some chocolate in his breeches pocket, 
and a small flask of wine; and told himself exultantly that 
he had still several hours to revel in all this grandeur. 

The position of the sun was hard to recognize, veiled 
as it was in haze. Behind him, at the mouth of tlie valley, 
above that part of the mountains tliat was shut off from 
view, the clouds and mist seemed to thicken and move 
forward. They looked like snow — more snow — as 
though there were pressing demand for it! Like a good 
hard storm. Indeed, the little soundless flakes were 
coming down more quickly as he stood. 

Hans Castorp put out his arm and let some of them 
come to rest on his sleeve; he viewed them with the 
knowing eye of the nature lover. They looked mere 
shapeless morsels; but he had more than once had their 
like under his good lens, and was aware of the exquisite 
precision of form displayed by these little jewels, insignia, 
orders, agraffes — no jeweller, however skilled, could do 
finer, more minute work. Yes, he thought, there was a 
difference, after all, between this light, soft, white powder 
he trod with his skis, that weighted down the trees, and 
covered the open spaces, a difference between it and the 
sand on the beaches at home, to which he had likened it. 
for this powder was not made of tiny grains of stone; but 
of myriads of tiniest drops of water, which in freezing 
had darted together in symmetrical variation — parts, then, 
of the same inorganic substance which was the source 
of protoplasm, of plant life, of the human body. And 
among these myriads of enchanting little stars, in their 
hidden splendour that was too small for man’s naked 
eye to see, there was not one like another; an endless 
inventiveness governed the development and unthinkable 
differentiation of one and the same basic scheme, the 
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equilateral, equiangular hexagon.'- Yet each, in itself— 
t IS was the uncanny, the anti-organic, the life-demnog 
character of them all — each of them was absolutely 
pmmetncal, icily regular in form. They were too regu- 
lar, ^ substance adapted to life never was to this degree— 
e iving principle shuddered at this perfect predsion, 
tound It deathly, the very marrow of death— Hans Castorp 
e t e understood now the reason why the builders of 
antiquitj>- purposely and secretly introduced minute 
vanaoon from alsolute symmetry in their columnar 
structures. 


e pushed off again, shuffling through the deep snow 
on IS flexuble runners, along the edge of the wood, down 
t e s ope, up again, at random, to his heart’s content, 
about and into this lifeless land. Its empty, rolling 
spac^. Its dned vegetation of single dtrarf firs sticking 
up through the snow, bore a strilang resemblance to a 

^ Castorp nodded as he stood 

and feed the likeness in his mind. Even his burning 
lace, his trembling limbs, the peculiar and half-intoxicated 
ming e sensatiom of excitement and fatigue, were pleasur- 

inrh’ ^ familiar feeling 

ce y the sea air, vyhich could sting one like whips, 
laden v/ith sleepy essences. He rejoiced 
•n his freedom of motion, his feet were like wint^. He 
w^ bound to no path, none lay behind him to mke him 

At first there had been posts, 
guides through the snow— but he had 
which recalled the 
the -nor horn, and seemed inconsistent with 

the attitude he had taken up towards the wild. 

snov-l-ufT^. tight and left among rocky, 

then' -< came behind them on an incline, 

how rnountains themselves— 

bow allunng and accessible seemed their softly covered 
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gorges and defiles! His blood leaped at the strong allure- 
ment of the distance and tlie height, the ever profounder 
solitude. At risk of a late return he pressed on, deeper 
into the wild silence, the monstrous and the menacing, 
despite the gathering darkness that was sinking down over 
the region like a veil, and heightening his inner appre- 
hension until it presently passed into actual fear. It was 
this fear whidi first made him conscious that he had 
deliberately set out to lose his way and the direction in 
which valley and settlement lay — and had been as success- 
ful as heart could wish. Yet he knew that if he were to 
turn in his tracks and go downhill, he would reach the 
valley bottom — even if at some distance from the Berghof 
— and that sooner than he had planned. He would 
come home too early, not hat'e made full use of his time. 
On the other hand, if he were overtaken unawares by the 
storm, he would probably in any case not find his way 
home. But however genuine his fear of the elements, 
he refused to take premature flight} his being scarcely 
the sportsman’s attitude, who only meddles with the 
elements so long as he knows himself their master, takes 
all precautions, and prudently yields when he must — 
whereas what went on in Hans Castorp’s soul can only 
be described by the one word challenge. It was perhaps 
a blameworthy, presumptuous attitude, even united to 
such genuine awe. Yet this much is clear to any human 
understanding: that when a young man has lived for 
years in tlie way this one had, something may gather — 
may accumulate, as our engineer might put it — ^in the 
deptiis of his soul, until one day it suddenly discharges 
itself, with a primitive e.xclamation of disgust, a mental 
‘Oh, go to the devil!’ a repudiation of all caution what- 
soever, in short, with a challenge. So on he went, in his 
seven-league slippers, glided down this slope too and 
pressed up the indine beyond, where stood a wooden hut 
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his attitude, pressed on among the single tree trunks, and 
tried to outflank the mountain he had attacked. 

It was no joke. There was almost nothing to be seen 
for swimming snow flakes, that seemed without lulling 
to fill the air to suffocation by their whirling dance. The 
icy gusts made his ears burn painfully, his limbs felt half 
paralysed, his hands were so numb lie hardlj' knew if they 
held the staff. The snow blew inside his collar and melted 
down his back. It drifted on his shoulders and right side; 
he thought he should freeze as he stood into a snow man, 
with his staff stiff in his hands. And all this under relatively 
favouring circumstances; for let him turn his face to the 
storm and his situation would be still worse. Getting 
home would be no easy task — the harder, the longer he 
put it off. 

At last he stopped, gave an angry shrug, and turned his 
skis the other way. Then the wind he faced took his 
breath away on the spot, so tliat lie was forced to go 
through the awkward process of turning round again to get 
it back, and collect his resolution to advance in the teeth 
of his ruthless foe. With bent head and cautious breath- 
ing he managed to get under way; but even thus fore- 
warned, the slowness of his progress and the difficulty of 
seeing and breathing dismayed him. Every few minutes 
he had to stop, first to get his breath in the lee of the 
wind, and then because he saw next to nothing in the 
blinding whiteness, and moving as lie did with head down, 
had to take care not to run against trees, or be flung head- 
long by unevennesses in the ground. Hosts of flakes 
flew into his face, melted there, and he anguished with 
the cold of them. They flew into his mouth, and died 
away with a weak, watery taste; flew against his eyelids 
so that he winked, overflowed his eyes and made seeing 
as difficult as it was now almost impossible for other 
reasons: namely, the dazzling effect of all that whiteness. 
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and the veiling of his field of vision, so that his sense of 
sight was almost put out of action. It was nothingness, 
white, v^'hirling nothingness, into which he looked when 
e orced himself to do so. Only at intervals did ghcKtIy 
s^ming forms from the world of reality loom up before 
irri. a stunted fir, a group of pines, even the pale silhouette 
ot the hay shed he had lately passed. 

He left it behind, and sought his way back over the 
slope on which it st^d. But there was no path. To 
keep direction, relatively speaking, into his own valley 
^ ^ question far more of luck than management; 
or while he could see his hand before his face, he could 
not „ee t e ends of his skis. And even v/ith better visi" 
host of difficulties must have combined to 
kinder his process: the snow in his face, his adveisary 
hampered his breathing, made biro 
nght teth to take a breath and to exhale it, and constantly 
orce him to turn his head away to easp. How could 
any one-cither Hans Castorp or another and much 
stronger than hc-make head? He stopp^l, he blinked 
his lashes free of water drops, Imocked off the snow that 
(^t of mail was sheathing his body in front— and 
c ' im that progress, under the circumstances, was 
more than any one could expect. 

rvnd yet Hans Castorp did progress. That is to say, 

Jh 'whether in the right direcrion, 

whether ,t niight not have been better m stand still, 

V. - 'theoretically the chances were 

^ practiM he soon began to suspect some- 
fiic ^ v.rong. This was not familar ground beneath 

vdtlfTiTeir^y S-incd on mounting 
m 1 rSr? had of course 

he was ^ distance was too short, 

storT^v agai.n. It was plain that the 

rm, v.h,ch came from the south-west, from the mouth 
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of the valley, had with its violence driven him from his 
course. He had been exhausting himself, all this time, 
with a false start. Blindly, enveloped in white, whirling 
night, he laboured deeper and deeper into this grim and 
callous sphere. 

‘No, you don’t,’ said he, suddenly, between his teeth, 
and halted. The words were not emotional, yet he felt 
for a second as though his heart had been clutched by an 
icy hand; it winced, and then knocked rapidly against 
his ribs, as it had the time Rhadamanthus found the moist 
cavity. Pathos in the grand manner was not in place, 
he knew, in one who had chosen defiance as his role, and 
was indebted to himself alone for all his present plight. 
‘Not bad,’ he said, and discovered that his facial muscles 
were not his to command, that he could not express in his 
face any of his soul’s emotions, because it was stiflF with 
cold. ‘What next? Down this slope; follow your nose 
home, I suppose, and keep your face to the wind — 
though that is a good deal easier said than done,’ he went 
on, panting with his efforts, yet actually speaking half 
aloud, as he tried to move on again: ‘but something has 
to happen, I can’t sit down and wait, I should simply be 
buried in six-sided crystalline symmetricality, and Settem- 
brini, when he came with his little horn to find me, 
would see me squatting here with a snow cap over one 
ear.’ He realized that he was talking to himself, and not 
too sensibly — for which he took himself to task, and then 
continued on purpose, though his lips were so stiff he 
could not shape the labials, and so did without them, 
as he had on certain other occasions that came to his mind. 
‘Keep quiet, and get along with you out of here,’ he 
admonished himself, adding: ‘You seem to be wool- 
gathering, not quite right in your head, and that looks 
bad for you.’ 

But this he only said with his reason — to some extent 
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detached from the rest of him, though after all nearly 
coiittrned. As for his natural part, it felt only too much 
inclined to ^eld to_ the conftision which laid hold upon 
growing fatigue. He even remarked this 
tendency and took thought to comment upon it. ‘Here,’ 
If • ^ical reaction of a man who loses 

imself m the mountains in a snowstorm and never finds 
his way home.’ He gasped out other fragments of the 
same thought as he went, though he avoided giring it 
nmre specific erpression. ‘Whoever hears about it 
afterwards, imagines it as horrible; but he forgets that 
iseas.. and the state I am in is, in a way of speaking, 
disease—^ adjusts its man that it and he can come to 
terms; there are sensory appeasements, short circuits, a 
meraftil narcosis — ^yes, oh, yes, yes. But one must fi^t 
again^ Aem, after all, for they are two-ftced, thev are in 
t e ghest degree equivocal, et'erything depends upon 
me point of wew.^ If you are not meant to get home, 
ey are a benefaction, they are merciful; but if you mean 
to get home they become sinister. I belie’.'e I stiU do. 
^rminly I don t intend—in this heart of mine so stormfly 
^tmg It doesn’t appeal to me in the least— to let 
metry ^ under by this idiotically sjTnraetrical crystaUo- 


In truth, he was already affected, and his struggle 
^inst oncoming sensory conftision was fer^erish and 

^ore alarmed on 
already declined from the ler'd 
Z apparently on the other slope. For 

whSf m slantwis^at him, 

moment ^nvenient for the 

moi^nt. Never mind,’ he thought, ‘I’ll get my 

hJdM^lT,^ he did, or Siought 

o'" all Ko ’ i, ’ scarcely even thought so; worst 

o. all, began to be indifferent whether he had done or no. 
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Such was the effect of an insidious double attack, which 
he but weakly combated. Fatigue and excitement 
combined were a familiar state to our young man — 
whose acclimatization, as we know, still consisted in 
getting used to not getting used; and both fatigue and 
excitement were now present in such strength as to make 
impossible any thought of asserting his reason against 
them. He felt as often after a colloquy with Settembrini 
and Naphta, only to a far greater degree; dazed and tipsy, 
giddy, a-tremble with excitement. This was probably 
why he began to colour his lack of resistance to the stealing 
narcosis with half-maudlin references to the latest-aired 
complex of theories. Despite his scornful repudiation 
of the idea that he might lie down and be covered up 
with hexagonal symmetricality, something within him 
maundered on, sense or no sense; told him that the feeling 
of duty which bade him fight against insidious sensory 
appeasements was a purely ethical reaction, representing 
the sordid bourgeois view of life, irreligion, Philistinism; 
while the desire, nay, craving, to lie down and rest 
whispered him in the guise of a comparison between this 
storm and a sand storm in the desert, before which the 
Arab flings himself down and draws his burnous over his 
head. Only his lack of a burnous, the unfeasibility of 
drawing his woollen waistcoat over his head, prevented 
him from following suit — this although he was no longer 
a child, and pretty well atvare of the conditions under 
which a man freezes to death. 

There had been a rather steep declivity, then level 
ground, then again an ascent, a stiff one. This was not 
necessarily wrong; one must of course, on the way to the 
valley, traverse rising ground at times. The wind had 
turned capriciously round, for it was now at Hans Castorp’s 
back, and that, taken by itself, was a blessing. Owing,' 
perhaps, to the storm, or tlie soft whiteness of the incline 
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before him, dim in the whirling air, drawing him towards 
it, he bent as he walked. Only a little farther — supposing 
one were to give way to the temptation, and his temptation 
was great; it was so strong that it quite lived up to the 
many descriptions he had read of the ‘typical danger 
state. It asserted itself, it refused to be classified with 
the general order of things, it insisted on being an excep- 
tion, ite very exigence challenged comparison — yet at the 
same time it never disguised its origin or aura, never denied 
that it was, so to speak, garbed in Spanish black, with 
snow-white, fluted ruff, and stood for ideas and fiinda- 
mental conceptions that were characteristically gloomy, 
strongly J^uitical, and anti-human, for the rack-and- 
knout di^ipline which was the particular horror of Herr 
Settembrini, though he never opposed it without mafa’ng 
himself ridi^lous, like an organ grinder for ever grind- 
ing out ra^one to the same old tune. 

And yet Hans Castorp did hold himself upright and 
resist his craving to lie down. He could see nothing, 
but he struggled, he went forward. Whether to the 
purpojc or not, he could not tell; but he did his part, and 
moved on despite the weight the cold more and more laid 
upon his limbs. The present slope was too steep to 
ascend directly, so he slanted a little, and went on thus 
awhile without much heed whither. Even to lift his 
stiffened lids to peer before him was so great and so nearly 
usele^ an effort as to offer him small incentive. He 
merely caught glimpses; here clumps of pines that merged 
together; there a ditch or stream, a black line marked out 
etween overhanging banks of snow. Now, for a change, 
he was going downhiU, with the wind in his face, when, 
at some distance before him, and seeming to hang in the 
dnving wind and mist, he saw the Hint outline of a human 
habitation. 

Ah, sweet and blessed sight! Verily he had done well. 
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to march stoutly on despite all obstacles, until now 
human dwellings appeared, a sign that the inhabited 
valley was at hand. Perhaps there were even human 
beings, perhaps he might enter and abide the end of the 
storm under shelter, then get directions, or a guide if the 
dark should have fallen. He held towards this chimerical 
goal, that often quite vanished in mist, and had an 
exhausting climb against the wind before it was reached; 
finally drew near it — to discover, with what staggering 
astonishment and horror may be imagined, that it was 
only the hay shed with the weighted roof, to which, after 
all his striving, by all his devious paths, he had come back. 

That was the very devil. Hans Castorp gave vent to 
several heartfelt curses — of which his lips were too stiff 
to pronounce the labials. He examined the hut, to get 
his bearings, and came to the conclusion that he had 
approached it from the same direction as before — ^namely 
from the rear; and therefore, what he had accomplished 
for the past hour — as he reckoned it — had been sheer 
waste of time and effort. But there it was, just as the 
books said. You went in a circle, gave yourself endless 
trouble under the delusion that you were accomplishing 
something, and all the time you were simply describing 
some great silly arc that would turn back to where it had 
its beginning, like tlie riddling year itself. Y ou wandered 
about, without getting home. Hans Castorp recognized 
the traditional phenomenon with a certain grim satisfac- 
tion — and even slapped his thigh in astonishment at this 
punctual general law fulfilling itself in his particular case. 

The lonely hut was barred, the door locked fast, no 
entrance possible. But Hans Castorp decided to stop 
for the present. The projecting roof gave the illusion 
of shelter, and the hut itself, on the side turned towards 
the mountains, afforded, he found, some little protection 
against the storm. He leaned his shoulder against the 
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rough-hewn timber, since his long skis pret'ented him 
from leaning his back. And so he stood, obliquely to the 
wall, having thrust his staff in the snow; hands in pockets, 
his collar turned up as high as it would go, bracing himself 
on his outside leg, and leaning his dizzy head against the 
wood, his eyes closed, but opening them every now and 
then to look down his shoulder and across the gully to 
where the high mountain wall palely appeared and disap- 
peared in mist. 

His situation was comparatively comfortable. ‘I can 
stick it like this all night, if I have to,’ he thought, ‘if I 
change legs from time to time, lie on the other side, so to 
speak, and move about a bit between whiles, as of course 
I must. I ’m rather stiff, naturally, but the effort I made 
has accumulated some inner warmth, so after all it is 
not quite in vain that I have come round all this way. 
Come round — not coming round — that ’s the regular 
expression they use, of people drowned or frozen to 
death. I suppose I iKed it because I am not quite so 
clear in the head as I might be. But it is a good thing I 
can stick it out here; for this frantic nuisance of a snow 
storm can carry on until morning without a qualm, and 
'^*^_°tily keeps up until dark it will be quite bad enough, 
for in the dark the danger of going round and round and 
not coming round is as great as in a storm. It must- be 
towards evening already, about six o’clock, I should say, 
after all the time I v/asted on my circular tour. Let ’s 
see, hov/ late is itr’ He felt for his watch; his numbed 
^gers could scarcely find and draw it from his pocket. 
Here It was, his gold hunting watch, with his monogram 
on the lid, ticking faithfully away in this lonely waste, 
like Hans Castorp’s owm heart, that touching human 
heart that beat in ftie organic warmth of his interior man. 

It was half-past four. But deuce take it, it had been 
nearly as much before the storm burst. Was it possible 
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his whole bewildered drcuit had lasted scarcely a quarter 
of an hour? ‘“Coming round” makes time seem long/ 
he noted. ‘And when you don't “come round” — does 
it seem longer ? But the fiict remains that at five or half- 
past it will be really dark. Will the storm hold up in 
time for me to start running in circles again? Suppose I 
take a sip of port — ^it might strengthen me.’ 

He had brought with him a bottle of that amateurish 
drink, simply because it was always kept ready in flat 
bottles at the Berghof, for excursions — though not, of 
course, excursions like this unlawful escapade. It was 
not meant for people who went out in the snow and got 
lost and night-bound in the mountains. Had his senses 
been less befogged, he would have said to himself that if 
he were bent on getting home, it was almost the worst 
thing he could have done. He did say so, after he had 
drunk several mouthfuls, for they took effect at once, and 
it was an effect much like that of the Kulmbacher beer 
on the evening of his arrival at the Berghof, when he 
had angered Settembrini by his ungoverned prattle anent 
fish sauces and the like — Herr Ludovico, the pedagogue, 
the same who held madmen to their senses when they 
would give themselves rein. Hans Castorp heard through 
thin air the mellifluous sound of his horn; the orator and 
schoolmaster was nearing by forced marches, to rescue 
his troublesome nursling, life’s delicate child, from his 
present desperate pass and lead him home. All of which 
was of course sheer rubbish, due to the Kulmbacher he 
had so foolishly drunk. For of course Herr Settembrini 
had no horn, how could he have ? He had a hand-organ, 
propped by a sort of wooden leg against the pavement, 
and as he played a sprightly air, he flung his humanistic 
eyes up to the people in the houses. And furthermore 
he knew nothing whatever of what had happened, as 
he no longer lived at the Berghof, but with Luka9ek 
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the tailor, in his little attic room with the water bottle, 
above Naphta’s silken cell. Moreover, he would have 
i^ither right nor reason to interfere — no more than upon 
mat carnival night on which Hans Castorp had found 
hiiKelf in a position quite as mad and bad as this one, 
when he gave the ailing Clavdia Chauchat back son 
crayon his, Pribislav Hippe’s, pencil. What position 
was thatr What position could it be but the horizontal, 
literally and not metaphorically the position of all long- 
termers up here? Was he himself not used to lie long 
houre out of doors, in snow and frost, by night as well as 
y ‘ making ready to sink down when the 

r ^ ^^re by the collar and 

fetched him up standing, that all this nonsense he was 
t^enng was still inspired by the Kulmbacher beer and 
t e impersonal, quite typical, and traditional longing to 
le ^ own and sleep, of which he had always heard, and 
^ quibbling and sophistry now betray him. 

T 4 ‘ ^^y to go to work,’ he acknow- 

e ge to hi^elf. ‘The port was not at all the right 
ming; just Ae few si{K of it have made my head so heavy 
cannot hold it up, and my thoughts are all just confused, 
s upi quisling with words. I can’t depend on them — ■ 
not on y the first thought that comes into my head, but 
^en e second one, the correction which my reason 
nes to ma^ upon the first — more ’s the pity. “Son 
crayon. That means her pencil, not his pencil, in this 
case; you only say son because craym is masculine. The 
r«t IS just a pretty feeble play on words. Imagine 
^ opping to talk about that when there is a much more 
important fact; namely, that my left leg, which I am 
using ^ a Support, reminds me of the wooden leg on 
^ttembnni s hand-organ, that he keeps jolting over the 
^vement wiA his knee, to get up cl^e to the window 
o out his velvet hat for the girl up there to throw 
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something into. And at the same time I seem to be 
drawn, as though with hands, to lie down in the snow. 
The only thing to do is to move about. I must pay for 
the Kulmbacher, and limber up my wooden leg.’ 

He pushed himself away from the wall with his shoulder. 
But one single pace forward, and the wind sliced at him 
like a scythe, and drove him back to the shelter of the wall. 
It was unquestionably the position indicated for the time; 
he might change it by turning his left shoulder to the 
wall and propping himself on the right leg, with sundry 
shakings of the left, to restore the circulation as much as 
might be. ‘Who leaves the house in weather like this?’ 
he said. ‘ Moderate activity is all right; but not too much 
craving for adventure, no flirting with the bride of the 
storm. Quiet, quiet — if the head be heavy, let it droop. 
The wall is good, a certain warmth seems to come from 
the logs — probably the feeling is entirely subjective. Ah, 
the trees, the trees! Oh, living climate of the living — 
how sweet it smells!’ 

It was a park. It lay beneath the terrace on which 
he seemed to stand — a spreading park of luxuriant green 
shade trees, elms, planes, beeches, oaks, birches, all in the 
dappled light and shade of their fresh, full, shimmer- 
ing foliage, and gently rustling tips. They breathed a 
deliciously moist, balsamic breath into the air. A warm 
shower passed over them, but the rain was sunlit. One 
could see high up in the sky the whole air filled with the 
bright ripple of raindrops. How lovely it was! Oh, 
breath of the homeland, oh, fragrance and abundance of 
the plain, so long forgone! The air was full of bird 
song — dainty, sweet, blithe, fluting, piping, twittering, 
cooing, trilling, warbling, though not a single little creature 
could be seen. Hans Castorp smiled, breathing gratitude. 
But still more beauties were preparing. A rainbow 
flung its arc slanting across the scene, most bright and 
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perfect, a sheer delight, all its rich, glossy, banded colours 
moistly shimmering down into the thick, lustrous green. 

niusic^ like the sound of harps commingled 
v/ith flutes and violins. The blue and the violet were 
transcendent. And they descended and magically blended, 
were transmuted and re-unfolded more lovely than at 
hrst Once, some years before, our young Hans Castorp 
flad been privileged to hear a world-famous Italian tenor, 
rom whose throat had gushed a glorious stream to witch 
the world with gracious art. The singer took a high 
note exquisitely; then held it, while the passionate 
harmony swelled, unfolded, glowed from moment to 
moment with new radiance. Unsuspected veils dropped 
rom efore it one by one; the last one sank away, revealing 
what must surely be the ultimate tonal purity — ^yet no, 
or still another fell, and then a well-nigh incredible third 
and J^t, shaking into the air such an extravagance of 
ear-g istening splendour, that confused murmurs of 
protest rose from the audience, as though it could bear 
no more; and our young friend found that he was sobbing. 

o now wth the scene before him, constantly transformed 
and tramfi^red as it was before his eyes. The bright, 
rainy veil fell away; behind it stretched the sea, a southern 
sea ot deep, deepest blue shot with silver lights, and a 
beautiful bay, on one side mistily open, on the other 
enc ose y mountains whose outline paled away into 
ue space. In the middle distance lay islands, where 
pa ms rose tall and s^ll white houses gleamed among 
c^r^ groves. Ah, it was all too much, too blessed for 

Lv of light, that deep purity of the 

^y, that sunny freshness on the water! Such a scene 
had never beheld, nor anything like it- 
holidays he had barely sipped at the^soutl the sea 
to colourless, tempestuous northern tides, 

to which he clung with inarticulate, childish love. Of 
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the Mediterranean, Naples, Sicily, he knew nothing. 
And yet — he remembered. Yes, strangely enough, that 
was recognition which so moved him. ‘Yes, yes, its 
very image,’ he was crying out, as though in his heart he 
had alwa)^ cherished a picture of this spacious, sunny 
bliss. Always — and that always went far, far, unthink- 
ably far back, as far as the open sea there on the left where 
it ran out to the violet sky bent down to meet it. 

The sky line was high, the distance seemed to mount 
to Hans Castorp’s view, looking down as he did from his 
elevation on the spreading gulf beneath. The mountains 
held it embraced, their tree-clad foot-hills running down 
to the sea; they reached in half-circle from the middle 
distance to the point where he sat, and beyond. This 
was a mountainous littoral, at one point of which he was 
crouching upon a sun-warmed stone terrace, while before 
him the ground, descending among undergrowth, by 
moss-covered rocky steps, ran down to a level shore, 
where the reedy shingle formed little blue-dyed baj^, 
minute archipelagos and harbours. And all the sunny 
region, these open coastal heights and laughing rocky 
basins, even the sea itself out to the islands, where boats 
plied to and fro, was peopled far and wide. On every 
hand human beings, children of sun and sea, were stirring 
or ’sitting. Beautiful young human creatures, so blithe, 
so good and gay, so pleasing to see — ^at sight of them Hans 
Castorp’s whole heart opened in a responsive love, keen 
almost to pain. 

Youths were at work with horses, running hand on 
halter alongside their whinnying, head-tossing charges; 
pulling the refractory ones on a long rein, or else, seated 
hareback, striking the flanks of their mounts with naked 
heels, to drive them into the sea. The muscles of the 
riders’ backs played beneath the sun-bronzed skin, and 
their voices were enchanting beyond words as they shouted 
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to ea^ other or to their animals. A little bay ran deep 
no e coast line, mirroring the shore as does a mountain 
^ were dancing. One of them sat v/ith 
c. towards him, so that her neck, and the hair 
drawn to a knot above it, smote him with loveliness. She 

^ ^^Tr^ion of the rock, and played 
as epherd s pipe, her eyes roving above the stops to 

^ garments, smiling, ivith 

towa^H alone, or in paiis, sv/aying gently 

Behi'^rt moved in the paces of the dance, 

elund the flute player-^he too was white-clad, and her 

slender, laterally rounded by the move- 
entwirifH T maidens were sitting, or standing 

vond fhp ° dance, and quietly talking, Be- 

Tq,, I ^ ’ young men w’ere practising archerj'. 

vounppr '''as to see the older ones show the 

take Sm novices, how to bend the bow and 

s^ierina support them 

from thp^h ^ of the arrow as it leaped 
iu^ftck ■- ¥r^g prone on a 

out IS- air, holding the hue 

Others sat ctr approaching their heads in talk. 

A shin with ^'™^g ^°rv/ard to fling the bait far out. 
vraS b&nr<?.^l and yards, lying high out of the tide, 
dren steadied into the sea. Chil- 

her flov/ered r dravdng v/ith one band 

the other in th ^ ^etv/een her breasts, reached with 
which a sernnd ^ bearing fruit and leaves, 

head v/as n1 creature, erect at her 

siSneTnlil^ A '''’^^^olding. Young folk were 
edge %nth crowed ^ or hesitating at the vrater’s 

teled the chiA^vvf”? hutching either shoulder, as they 

SS doi * „d * A'' along thi 

’ dose and confiding, the lips of the youth a? the 
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maiden’s ear. Shaggy-haired goats leaped from ledge to 
ledge of the rocks, while the young goatherd, wearing 
perched on his brown curls a little hat with the brim 
turned up behind, stood watching them from a height, 
one hand on his hip, the other holding the long staff on 
which he leaned. 

‘Oh, lovely, lovely!’ Hans Castorp breathed. ‘How 
joyous and winning they are, how fresh and healthy, 
happy and clever they look! It is not alone the outward 
form, they seem to be wise and gentle through and through. 
That is what makes me in love with them, the spirit that 
speaks out of them, the sense, I might almost say, in which 
they live and play together.’ By which he meant the 
friendliness, the mutual courteous regard these children of 
the sun showed to each other, a calm, reciprocal reverence 
veiled in smiles, manifested almost imperceptibly, and yet 
possessing them all by the power of sense association and 
ingrained idea. A dignity, even a gravity, was held, as 
it were, in solution in their lightest mood, perceptible 
only as an ineffable spiritual influence, a high seriousness 
without austerity, a reasoned goodness conditioning every 
act. All this, indeed, was not without its ceremonial 
side. A young mother, in a brown robe loose at the 
shoulder, sat on a rounded mossy stone and suckled her 
child, saluted by all who passed with a characteristic 
gesture which seemed to comprehend all that lay implicit 
in their general bearing. The young men, as they ap- 
proached, lightly and formally crossed their arms on their 
breasts, and smilingly bowed; the maidens shaped the 
suggestion of a curtsy, as the worshipper does when he 
passes the high altar, at the same time nodding repeatedly, 
blithely and heartily. This mixture of formal homage 
■Ruth lively friendliness, and the slow, mild mien of the 
mother as well, w’here she sat pressing her breast with her 
forefinger to ease the flow of milk to her babe, glancing 
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up from it to acknowledge v/ith a smile the re^'erence psid 
®*Sht thrilled Hans Castorp’s heart with some- 
ecstasy. He could not get his 
1 j° asked himself in concern whether he 

a, nght, whether it was not perhaps punishable, for 
outsider, to be a party to the sunshine and gradous 
e ine^ happy folk. He felt common, 

clu^y-boot^. It seemed unscrupulous. 

1 j J with full hair drawn sideways across his 

temples, sat directly beneath hinij 
companions, with arms folded on his breast 
ridp ’^f"^*^“tedly, quite tranquilly on one 

looked » u- up> turned his gaze upward and 

the ’oj-A h Castorp, and his eyes went between 

his strand, watching 

Hans P ^ suddenly he looked past 

them -jIT space, and that smile, common to 

TTinm <■’ r ^ brotherly regard, disappeared in a 

His browf dM j half-chfldish face, 

solemnity th ^ tlarken, but in his gaze there came a 
inexore^vp ^^^cd ^ though can-ed out of stone, 
eave^thp " “”^^°tnable, a deathlike resen^e, which 
frieht. nne *^“7 reassured Hans Castorp a thorough 
meaning by a vague apprehension of its 

Behind him rose 

^nng columr^, built of cjdindrical blocks without 

They 

he v/as ^ temple gate, on whose foundadons 

space be't^f f f ^ of steps with 

the stair on n .^^77 of heart he rc«e, and, descending 
mdSLa the high gate below, 

o°h» SyS®“‘5:“'‘- "f I>ro„f tlim b,for. 
now stood through these as well, and 

g the temple that lay before him, massy. 
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weathered to a grey-green tone, on a foundation reached 
by a steep flight of steps. The broad brow of the temple 
rested on the capitals of powerful, almost stunted columns, 
tapering towards the top — sometimes a fluted block had 
been shoved out of line and projected a little in profile. 
Painfully, helping himself on with his hands, and sighing 
for the growing oppression of his heart, Hans Castorp 
mounted the high steps and gained the grove of columns. 
It was very deep, he moved in it as among the trunks 
in a forest of beeches by the pale northern sea. He 
purposely avoided the centre, yet for all that slanted back 
again, and presently stood before a group of statuary, two 
female figures carved in stone, on a high base; mother and 
daughter, it seemed; one of them sitting, older than the 
other, more dignified, right goddess-like and mild, yet 
with mourning brows above the lightless empty eye 
sockets; clad in a flowing tunic and a mantle of many folds, 
her matronly brow with its waves of hair covered with a 
veil. The other figure stood in the protecting embrace 
of the first, with round, youthful lace, and arms and hands 
wound and hidden in the folds of the mantle. 

Hans Castorp stood looking at the group, and from 
some dark cause his laden heart grew heavier still, and 
more oppressed with its weight of dread and anguish. 
Scarcely daring to venture, but following an inner com- 
pulsion, he passed behind the statuary, and through the 
double row of columns beyond. The bronze door of 
the sanctuary stood open, and the poor soul’s knees all 
but gave way beneath him at the sight within. Two 
grey old women, witchlike, with hanging breasts and 
dugs of finger length, were busy there, between flaming 
braziers, most horribly. They were dismembering a 
child. In dreadful silence they tore it apart with their 
bare hands — Hans Castorp saw the bright hair blood- 
smeared — ^and cracked the tender bones between their 
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jav«^ Aeir drradful lips dripped blood. An icy coldnes 
held him. He would have covered his eyes and Hed, 
u cou not They at their gory business had already 
een im, they shook their reeking fists and uttered 
curs^— ^undl^ly, most vilely, vrith the last obscenitj', 
and m the dialect of Hans Castorp’s native Hamburg. 

ma e him sick, sick as never before. He tried des- 
peratey to knocked into a column with his 

houlder— and found himself, with the sound of that dread- 
M brawling still in his ears, still wrapped in the cold horror 
nrm snow, leaning against one 
om belre hL 

beinffT^ ^'^'^^^ning. He blinked his relief at 

hags, but was not very 
hut nr th concerned, whether this was a hay 

but in t? T ^‘’nger in pliures, 

but in thoughts hardly less involved and fantastic 

los'dv anrl fi team, all along,’ he rambled. ‘A 

was ^makin^°V ^ ^ the time that I 

delidous mysey— -the park with the trees, the 

and dear T the rest, both dreadful 

howisi ' i” ^ ^ -'t beforehand. But 

him bliss L7T all that and call it up to bring 

beautiful bay wSThe'iiS°”^H^ ^ 

v/hither thr-r., tic islands, where the temple precincts, 

stood there alone”^^^^ charming boy pointed me, as he 
our sinde ,i hsov/ I Imov/ that it is not out oi 
and communailv Tf riream anonymously 

!Soul of which ^ fashion. The great 

.’manner of drcamin'T may dream through us, in our 
its hope its io" t^’ secret dreams, of its youth, 

I lie at 'mv coll' " ®nd its blood sacrifice. Here 

mj column and still fed in my body the actual 
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remnant of my dream — the icy horror of the human 
sacrifice, but also the joy that had filled my heart to its 
very depths, born of the happiness and brave bearing of 
those human creatures in white. It is meet and proper, 
I hereby declare that I have a prescriptive right to lie 
here and dream these dreams. For in my life up here 
I have known reason and recklessness. I have tvandered 
lost with Settembrini and Naphta in high and mortal 
places. I know all of man. I have known mankind’s 
flesh and blood. I gave back to the ailing Clavdia 
Chaucliat Pribislav Hippe’s lead pencil. But he who 
knows the body, life, knows death. And that is not all; 
it is, pedagogically speaking, only the beginning. One 
must have die otlier half of the story, the other side. 
For all interest in disease and death is only another 
expression of interest in life, as is proven by the human- 
istic faculty of medicine, that addresses life and its ails 
always so politely in Latin, and is only a division of the 
great and pressing concern which, in all sympathy, I now 
name by its name: the human being, the delicate child 
of life, man, his state and standing in the universe. I 
understand no little about him, I have learned much from 
‘those up here,’ I have been driven up from the valley, 
so that the breath almost left my poor body. Yet now 
from the base of my column I have no meagre view. I 
have dreamed of man’s state, of his courteous and en- 
lightened social state; behind which, in the temple, the 
horrible blood sacrifice was consummated. Were they, 
those children of the sun, so sweetly courteous to each 
other, in silent recognition of that horror? It would 
be a fine and right conclusion they drew. I will hold 
to them, in my soul, I will hold with them and not 
with Naphta, neither with Settembrini. They are both 
talkers; the one luxurious and spiteful, the other for ever 
blowing on his penny pipe of reason, even vainly imagining 
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he can bring the mad to their senses. It is aU Philistinisin 
an mc^ certainly it is irreligious. Nor am I 

for httle Naphta either, or his religion, that is onlv a 
guaxzahugho of God and the dev'il, good and evil, to 'the 
I” individual soul may plump into it head 

» ^ or ^ of mystic immersion in the universal 
ed^ogues boJi. Their quarrels and counter-positions 
^re)i^2. guazzabuglio too, and a confused noise of battle, 
hich need troubk nobody who keep a little dear in his 
j>' heart. Their aristocratic question! 

D^, h^lth! Spirit, nature! Are those contra- 
orobh^- ^ problems? No, thej' are no 

recklf^c- ’ aristocracy a problem. The 

^ "Ot be life 

reason, as his state is 
from mr commuiut}' and windy individualism. Ij 

In this state he must 

for St rev'erence with hims^Jf, 

notS VI ^ the counter-positions are 

be onlv *b ^ nl^^^ter-positions, thg^can 

death— t- f^r, death, too aristocratic for 

cratic th?n llf ^ of his mind. Alore aristo- 

p 4 inll h2,r°TT°^^ ‘"■‘i 

v/hat I sav T b There is both rhyme and reason in 

no masteWt ^ ^ I tleath have 

and lo\-eTf ^nnghts. For therdn lies goodness 

goes weavinai" ne takes oE one’s hat before him, and 
oftheSZni^ °A the stately ruE 

Reason stand- ct^”r honour in solemn black, 

w-hile death 

eiease, immensrtj’, abandon, cesire. 
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Desire, says my dream. Lust, not love. Death and 
love — no, I cannot make a poem of them, they don’t 
go together. Love stands opposed to death. It is love, 
not reason, that is stronger than death. Only love, not 
reason, gives sweet thoughts. And from love and sweet- 
ness alone can form come: form and civilization, friendly, 
enlightened, beautiful human intercourse — always in 
silent recognition of the blood-sacrifice. Ah, yes, it is 
well and truly dreamed. I have taken stock. I will 
remember. I will keep faith with death in my heart, 
yet well remember that faitli with death and the dead is 
evil, is hostile to humankind, so soon as we give it power 
over thought and action. For the sake of goodness and 
love, man shall let death have no sovereignty over his 
thoughts. And with this — I awake. For I have 
dreamed it out to the end, I hat'e come to my goal. 
Long, long have I sought after this word, in the place 
where Hippe appeared to me, in my loggia, everywhere. 
Deep into the snow mountains my search has led me. Now 
I have it fast. My dream has given it me, in utter clear- 
ness, that I may know it for ever. Yes, I am in simple 
raptures, my body is warm, my heart beats high and knows 
why. It beats not solely on physical grounds, as finger- 
nails grow on a corpse; but humanly, on grounds of my 
joyful spirits. My dream word was a , draught, better 
than port or ale, it streams through my veins like love 
and life, I tear myself from my dream and sleep, knowing 
as I do, perfectly well, that they are highly dangerous 
to my young life. Up, up! Open your eyes! These 
are your limbs, your legs here in the snow! Pull your- 
self together, and up! Look — fair weather!’ 

The bonds held fast that kept his limbs involved. He 
had a hard struggle to free himself — ^but the inner com- 
pulsion proved stronger. With a jerk he raised himself 
on his elbows, briskly drew up his knees, shoved, rolled. 
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wrestled to his feet; stamped with his skis in the snow, 
flung his arms about his ribs and worked his shoulders 
violently, all the while casting strained, alert glances 
^ above, where now a pale blue sky showed 

Itself between greyish-blue clouds, and these presently drew 
away to discover a thin sicHe of a moon. Early twilight 
reigne . no snowfall, no storm. The wall of the opposite 
mountain, with its shaggy, tree-clad ridge, stretched out 
before him, plain and peaceful. Shadow lay on half its 
eight, but the upper half was bathed in palest rosy light. 

Was it morning? 

Had he, despite what the books said, lain all night in the 
snow and not frozen ? Not a member was frost-bitten, 
no mg snapped when he stamped, shook, and struck 
vigorously, aU the time seeking to 
Ktablish the facts of his situation. Ears, toes, finger rips, 
re of couree numb, but not more so than they had often 
ecn at nig it in his loggia. He could take his watch 

ir°dTl .1.® v/as still going, it had not stopped, as 

t did if he forgot to wind it. It said not yet five— was 

earlier, twelve, thirteen minutes. 
Preposterous! Could it be he had lain here in the snow 

M- scenes of horror 

presumptuous thoughts had spun 
nc: if r-! ^rain, and the hexagonal hurly vanished 

for his Tn ^ ^ v^CTc true, then he must be grateful 

safe horn ° that is, from the point of view of a 

his dr<-am twicc such a turn had come, in 

from horroT ^ 'viadc him start up — once 

that life me.,* rapture. It seemed, indeed. 

Be all rl lone-wandering delicate child, 

or aftemoon^^ whether it was morning 

still l-’te afr ■ ^ doubt that it was 

circumstanr there was nothing in the 

t. or in his own condition to prevent liis going 
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home, which he accordingly did: descending in a fine 
sweep, as the crow flies, to the valley, where, as he reached 
it, lights were showing, though his way had been well 
enough lighted by reflection from the snow. He came 
down the Brehmenbiihl, along the edge of the forest, 
and was in the Dorf by half-past five. He left his skis at 
the grocer’s, rested a little in Herr Settembrini’s attic cell, 
and told him how the storm had overtaken him in the 
mountains. The horrified humanist scolded him roundly, 
and straightway lighted his spirit kettle to brew coffee 
for the exhausted one — the strength of which did not 
prevent Hans Castorp from falling asleep as he sat. 

An hour later the highly civilized atmosphere of the 
Berghof caressed him. He ate enormously at dinner. 
What he had dreamed was already fading from his mind. 
What he had thought — even that selfsame evening it 
was no longer so clear as it had been at first. 
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of Torre di Venere remains unpleasant 

nlace m moment the air of the 

gace made ^snn^ we felt irritable, on edge; then at 

fhl ^ business of Cipolla, that dread- 

incorporate, in so fatefbl and so 
situation ac ^ peculiar evilness of the 

that the hnrrilir ° ^^°°bing back, we had the feeling 
lay in the nat ^ afeir had been preordained and 

vLTnt .t iT bad to be 

colours in jmpropriety, due to the false 

Luckily for th^ i-u creature presented himself, 

left oflF and tbp*^ ^7 know where the comedy 

n thefrSl^^ began; and we let them remab 

up^n the a ^ "^bole thing had been a play 

Portoclement^Tnl^ f ^ some fifteen kilometres from 
on the Tvrrhenia °c; ^nst popular summer resorts 
elegant and fiill t " ?°'^n‘^iemente is urban and 

gaS but ■ °'^"^b°'^ng for months on end. ' Its 

a Mde LndyT^ hotels runs down to 

sanl^ 4?^td funh ^5b tents and pennanted 

lively social bustle rei^ andT"T’ ^ ^ 

spacious and invitin?^P-«° *bis same 

of pine grove and beach, this same border 

he way along the coa^’ pr«jdmg mountains, continues all 
■ ■■nofaoSetTf^' ^b'Wnderthenthatsomecom- 

orre di Venere— A p ^ve “p further on. 

gone long since, one 

’ It m vain— is an offehoot 
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of the larger resort, and for some years remained an idyll 
for the few, a refuge for more unworldly spirits. But the 
usual history of such places repeated itself: peace has had 
to retire further along the coast, to Marina Petriera and 
dear knows where else. We all know how the world at 
once seeks peace and puts her to flight — rushing upon her 
in the fond idea that they two will wed, and where she is, 
there it can be at home. It will even set up its Vanity 
Fair in a spot and be capable of thinking that peace is still 
by its side. Thus Torre — though its atmosphere so far is 
more modest and contemplative than that of Portoclemente 
— has been quite taken up, by both Italians and foreigners. 
It is no longer the thing to go to Portoclemente — though 
still so mucli the thing that it is as noisy and crowded as 
ever. One goes next door, so to speak: to Torre. So 
much more refined, even, and cheaper to boot. And 
the attractiveness of these qualities persists, though the 
qualities themselves long ago ceased to be evident. Torre 
has got a Grand Hotel. Numerous pensions have sprung 
up, some modest, some pretentious. The people who own 
or rent the villas and pinetas overlooking the sea no longer 
have it all their own way on the beach. In July and 
August it looks just like the beach at Portoclemente: 
it swarms with a screaming, squabbling, merrymaking 
crowd, and the sun, blazing down like mad, peels the skin 
off thein necks. Garish little flat-bottomed boats rock on 
the glittering blue, manned by children, whose mothers 
hover afar and fill the air with anxious cries of Nino! and 
Sandro! and Bice! and Maria! Pedlars step across the 
legs of recumbent sun bathers, selling flowers and corals, 
oysters, lemonade, and cometti al burro, and crying their 
wares in the breathy, full-throated southern voice. 

Such was the scene that greeted our arrival in Torre: 
pleasant enough, but after all, we thought, we had come 
too soon. It was the middle of August, the Italian season 
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still at its height, scarcely the moment for strangers to 
^rn to love the_ special charms of the place. What an 

For instance, 

me issquisito, where we sometimes sat and were serv'ed 

I shall have presently 
weU-nigh impossible to find a table; and the 
comt intend together in the midst of one’s 

bewildering effect. Of course, it is in 
temoon that people rame over from Portoclemente. 
of ^ avourite one for the restless denizens 

fro ^ ™°*^or bus plies to and 

hedfrpc 1 ^ "?•' L oleander and laurel 

road^ notable if repukive sight, 
when the £r ^ should go to Torre in September, 

bathe Ei-e ^ough to tempt the southerner to 

emotv biif Jif ^ before and after seasons Torre is not 

Frendi and ^^°nal and more subdued. English, 

in the nen^i prevail under the tent awnings and 

Grtnd C ? '■" August-S the 

SSes f where, in defaultof private 

field so o^ni'pd K rooms — the stranger finds the 

fe'*Is quite r 7 Roman sodety that he 

wSd temporarily 

evening we arrival” experience on the 

shown to onr r W t Went in to dinner and were 

had™ Sr “S"-' ,'"r i" 'harge. Aa a able i. 
eyes upon thrJl u ’ ^ bad already fixed our 

v/ater, v/here lirfe r beyond, built out over the 

were still some Sbles 

dining-room within Th was as fiiU as the 

the festive sieht and -f^iT went into raptures at 

intention to take on ado v/e announced our 

Our v/o-ds it ann preference in the veranda, 

wo.ds. It appeared, were prompted by ignorance; for 
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we were informed, with somewhat embarrassed politeness, 
that the cosy nook outside was reserved for the clients of the 
hotel; ‘ai nostri clienti.’ Their clients? But we were 
their clients. We were not tourists or trippers, but 
boarders for a stay of some three or four weeks. How- 
ever, we forbore to press for an e.xplanation of the dif- 
ference between the likes of us and that clientele to whom 
it was vouchsafed to eat out there in the glow of the red 
lamps, and took our dinner by the prosaic common light of 
the dining-room chandelier — a thoroughly ordinary and 
monotonous hotel bill of fare, be it said. In Pensione 
Eleonora, a few steps landward, the table, as we were to 
discover, was much better. 

And thither it was that we moved, three or four days 
later, before we had had time to settle in properly at the 
Grand Hotel. Not on account of the veranda and the 
lamps. The children, straightway on the best of terms 
with waiters and pages, absorbed in the joys of life on the 
beach, promptly forgot those colourful seductions. But 
now there arose, between ourselves and the veranda 
clientele — or perhaps more correctly with the compliant 
management — one of those little unpleasantnesses which 
can quite spoil the pleasure of a holiday. Among the 
guests were some high Roman aristocracy, a Principe X 
and his family. These grand folk occupied rooms close 
to our own, and the principessa, a great and a passionately 
maternal lady, was thrown into a panic by the vestiges of a 
whooping cough which our little ones had lately got over, 
but which now and then still faintly troubled the un- 
shatterable slumbers of our youngest born. The nature 
of this illness is not clear, leaving some play for the imagina- 
tion. So we took no offence at our elegant neighbour for 
clinging to the widely held view that whooping cough is 
acoustically contagious and quite simply fearing lest her 
children should yield to the bad example set by ours. In the 
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self^niidence she protested to the 
5 ^2 peison of the proreridai 

^^ted manager, hastened to reprer~ent to us, with 

drcmnstances 

■’S^^^tta^erustotheannexe. Wedfdoar 

g.toa:.nre him thatthedisease^-mfeveiy last stags, 

tionto danger of infec- 

the cas^ 

~ physidan — not one chcKen iiy us 

^hose veraict s^e must then abide. We affried, 
comnnced that thus v/e V 

t ^ -no»iiu iit ones tn^ oniic^ss 

r 

drey?a W Wjf contagion was prsent. We 
ttntil th--- considered the inddent dosed — 

j- -'' ^^oager announced that desoite th® dor*o'’s 

-Sf ‘ .>? 

4is otitrs^ai ^ f.-' ^„fff'f‘'T' 

responsible for th» die pnnapessa was 

'^^'-'^-’^‘rdDreacnof&th. Verz-UMzrrh' 



die phwidan not even dared to tell her what 

»ndSSl i ”^= -■= >» » 

could doso vnth trunks. We 

fnendly relations ^-'c^dj set up casual 

its pleasant ev‘o*4n- -tt-sonora. We had noaced 

proprietor. Si Jom AnvS'”^ ^“^ititance of its 

slender and blSt-haired'V '^’ husband: sne 

’ ^'-.dng of the thirtiS wiA^ ^ probablj at the 

f tne south'm wrm, t”' ^ ''otv complexion 

rested. Th-^ ca'refiillr 

and presided onl" in ^ establishment in Florence 
branoh in fon^edi 

- e. iJu^ earlier, before ner mar- 
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riage, our new landlady had been companion, fellow 
traveller, wardrobe mistress, yes, friend of Eleonora Duse 
and manifestly regarded that period as the crown of her 
career. Even at our first visit she spoke of it with anima- 
tion. Numerous photographs of the great actr^, with 
affectionate inscriptions, were displayed about the drawing- 
room, and other souvenirs of their life together adorned the 
little tables and etageres. This cult of a so '"^'^''esting 
past was calculated, of course, to heighten the advantag^ 
of the signora’s present business. Nevertheless 
pleasure and interest were quite genuine ^ we 
ducted through the house by its owner and I'^tened to her 
sonorous and%taccato Tuscan voice relating anecdo ^ of 
that immortal mistress, depicting her suffering saintliness, 
her genius, her profound delicacy of feeling. ,. r 

Thither, then, we moved our effects, to the dismay 
the staff of the Grand Hotel, who, like all ^ 

very good to children. Our new quarte^ 
and pleasant, we were within easy reach 
the avenue of young plane trees t a^ ran cj^ora 
esplanade. In\he clean, 

Angiolieri daily served the soup with her own hands, Ae 
service was attentive and ^od, the tab e p • 
even discovered some Viennese acquain n > 
joyed chatting with them after luncheon, ^ 
house. They, in their turn, were the means of our find 
ing others-in short, all seemed for ™ 

heartily glad of the change we had J 

"'perhaps' the 

Stupid occasion ofour change of quarters^pu^^^^ ^usto ^e 
TiTy .Jo» w Jordinary^^^^^^^^^ 

t^JL'Tdwer^on rlS»t'.oo „uch, i. 
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irritated me in retrospect— quite futilely, of course, since 
sucn phenomeria are only all too natural and all too much 

^ j ^ off relations with the 

Grand Hotel. The children were as friendly as ever 

InT’. their toys, and we sometimes 

^ garden. We even saw the principessa. 
bhe would ,^me out, with her firm and delicate tread, her 
^ emphatically coralhned, to look after her children, 
fP^'tvision of their English governess. 
She did not dream that we were anywhere near, for so soon 

rnfevpTr’'f *\°ffing we sternly forbade our litde 
one even to clear his throat. 

It ^ bring it in evidence — was extreme, 

the border'^" 1 , • P°^or of the sun, directly one left 
Send^ rh . indigo-blue wave, was so frightful, so 
Se S of the few steps between 

mLt be " W • ^ d-d though one 

thiS? W Do you care for that sort of 

Se fouth ?t T “'^tse, it is proper to 

dinite thlf die sun of HoLr, the 

the rest of it 'r culture came to flower — and all 

ricra noin; J f V '' ^ too much for me, I 

void of the skv cgn to find it dull. The burning 

coloration thp’ ^ ^ '''^^ghs one down; the high 

— they do* I of the unrefracted light 

moTborn of 7 lightheartedness, a carefree 

meteorological ca^'J“”‘% downpours and other 
itself felt a lack- ^tbp A slowly, slowly, there makes 

northern soul rein ' more complex needs of the 

«.n. it .Sy 

■Ithout that stunlrl 1 , ^ “dc contemptuous. True, 

night „o. W bean feebS ' 
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to induce, at least to justify and strengthen, my attitude 
Up to this point, then, if you like, let us grant some ill will 
on our part. But the sea; and the morning spent ex 
tended upon the fine sand in face of its eternal splendours 
—no, the sea could not conceivably induce such feelings. 
Yet it was none the less true that, despite all previous 
experience, we were not at home on the beach, we were 

“i?™™ soon, too soon. The b^ch. as I have said 
was still in the hands of the middle-cla^ native, 
pleasing breed to look at, and among t e young 
much shapeliness and charm. Still, we were nec^arily 
surrounded by a great deal of very average humanity-a 
middle-class mob, which, you will a mit, is 
charming under this sun than under one s own na 
The voices these women have! It 'T'? 
to believe that we were in the land whicli is 
cradle of the art of song. ‘Fuggierol’ I ^an « 1 h^r 
that cry, as for twenty mornings long I heard it c 
behind me, breathy, full-throated, hideously s^ed with 
a harsh open e, uttered in accmts o me a 
‘Fuggierol Rispondi almenol’ Answer when I c^ 
you! The sp in rispondi ^vas_ pronounced like p, 
Germans pronounce it; and this, ° Addressed 

already, vexed my sensitive soul. ty fijcmicit- 

.0 a repulsive Hromdid anything I 

Kver^nfor mWing, refractorin^, an» 

and was a great cowarf to boot, putting the 

in an uproar, one day, because of his outrageo , 

ness to the slightestVi". A sand crab had P'nchjd hjs 
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considered himself not only wounded, but poisoned as well; 
he crawled out on the sand and lay in apparently intolerable 
anguish, groaning ‘Ohil’ ^nA 


anguish, groaning ‘Ohil’ and ‘Ohimel’ and thrashing 
about with arms and legs to ward off his mother’s tragic 
appeals and the questions of the bystanders. An audience 
garnered round. A^ doctor was fetched — the same who 
had pronounced objective judgment on our whooping 
cough— and here again acquitted himself like a man of 
science. Good-naturedly he reassured the boy, telling 
im that he was not hurt at all, he should simply go into 
me Tvater again to relieve the smart. Instead of which, 
uggiero was borne off the beach, followed by a concourse 
o psop ^ But he did not Hil to appear next morning, 
nor did he leave off spoiling our children’s sand castles. 
Ut course, always by accident. In short, a perfect terror. 

_ And this twelve-year-old lad was prominent among the 
influences Aat, imperceptibly at first, combined to spoil our 
holiday and render it unwholesome. Somehow or other, 
ere was a stiffness, a lack of innocent enjoyment. These 
people stood on their dignity— just why, and in what spirit, 
was not^ easy at first to tell. They displayed much 
jespectin^ess; towards each other and towards the 
oreigner t eir baring was that of a person newly con- 
cious of a seme of honour. And wherefore ? GraduaUy 
we realized the political implications and understood that 
in presence of a national ideal. ’The beach, 

as i,nn’ patriotic children— a phenomenon 
soecS S ^ 'depressing. Children are a human 

sneak a soaety apart, a nation of their own, so to 
find ^ basis of their common form of life, they 

different '’“t with the greatest ease, no matter how 
natives anA^^ vocabularies. Ours soon played with 

^diey were ^ainly both 
sensibilities jf^Ppo'nted at times. There were wounded 

sensibilities, displays of assertiveness-or rather hardly 
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assertiveness, for it ^vas too self-conscious and too didactic 
to deserve the name. There were quarrels over flags, 
disputes about autliority and precedence. _ Grown-ups 
joined in, not so mudi to pacify as to render judgment and 
enunciate principles. Phrases were dropped about the 
greatness and dignity of Italy, solemn phrases that spoilt 
the fun. We saw our two little ones retreat, puzzl^ and 
hurt, and were put to it to explain the siWaOon. 1 h«e 
people, we told them, were just passing through a certain 
stage, something rather like an illness, per aps, not very 
pleasant, but probably unavoidable. 1 ^ 

We had only our own c^relessn^ to^thank that 
came to blows in the end with this stage w 1 ^a 
all, we had seen and sized up long before now. Yk, it 
Gime to another ‘cross-purposes, so evi ent } \ 

ones had not been sheer accident. In a , 

an offence to tlie public morals. Our sma img 
eight years old, but in ph)-sical 'development a good y^r 
younglr and thin as a chicken-had had a good long ba*e 
and gone playing in the warm sun in ler we r 
We told her that she might takeoff her bathing suit, wh 
was stiff witli sand, rinse it in the sea, an pu 1 ®Qfr 
after which she must take care to eep it ea . 
goes the costume and she runs down na 'e > 

rinses "her little jersey, and comes ba^. which 

have foreseen the outburst of anger an With 

her conduct, and thus our conduct, called forth ? Wnh- 
out delivering a homily on the subject, may 7 
the last decade our attitude towards the nu e ° J , , 

feelings regarding it have undergone, a over 

fundaSenml change. There are thinp we never ±mk 

about’ any more, and among them is °i f-uildish 

permitted m tliis by no means provocative "isdi 

Ldy. But in these parts it wi^ taken as a 
The patriotic children hooted. Fuggiero whistled on 
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fingers. The sudden buzz of conversation among the 
grown people in our neighbourhood boded no good. A 
gen Jeraan in city to^j with a not very apropos bowler hat 
oil the back of his head, was assuring his outraged women- 
folk tnat he propos^ to take punitive measures? he stepped 
up to IK, and a philippic descended on our unworthy he^, 
in which all the emotionalism of the sense-loving south 
Sj^ke in the service of morality and disdph'ne. The 
ofrenre against decency of which vre had been guilty w:^, 
he said, the^ more to be condemned because it was also a 
^oss in^titude and an insulting breach of his counnr's 
jc^itdity. We had criminally injured not only the letter 
and spirit of the public bathing regulatiorK, but also the 
honour m Italy; he, the gentleman in the dty togs, kne-v 
how' to defend t^t honour and proposed to see to it that 
our offence against the national dignity should not go 
unpunished. ^ 


We did our best, bowing respectfully, to give ear to this 
eloquence.^ To ointradict the ma.n, overheated as he was, 
would proDabty oe to fall from one error into another. 
Un ops of our tonnes we had various answers: as, 
nitfr * in its Strictest sense, was not 

^ one, taking all the drcumstances into con- 

of of Italy, but 

asumed the role of dis- 

pcn^r or h0SI>3t2bt\' Snmp t r j 


^ C- r -uuse. We lonaed to sar 

^ ”05^ snnli s^ low as to 
m-persensitive prudbhness. But 
e confeed ourselves to assuring the gentleman that any 

furrii^:- any pros-ocadon on our parts, had been the 

stancexi-f ' thougnis. And as a miriaadna drcum- 

u j- j ^ Our protests were waved 

as .’ay, he did not believe in them; our defence would .not 
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hold water. We must be made an example of. The 
authorities were notified, by telephone, j 

their representative him to the 

MunTcfpioTp in *e Piazza, where a higher offidal co- 
firmed the prLious verdict of ‘molto grave, mto 

a stream of the usual didactic phrases-the 
and words of the man in the bowler hat-and lev^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and ransom of fifty lire. We felt that the 

Kn?; oT;S 

fatal Cipolla. But circumstances combined p 

from making up our uTendure uncomfort- 

$ r dor 

for our inaction. Anyhow, one ^ishk .0 

Villa Eleonora they pronounced as w'* onej.ce u^on 

Ae injustice of our ^g episode put their 

dinner acquaintances ^ J ^^king the man 

country m a very bad light, ana „„ to another, 

in the bowler hat to task, as one e ow . , j £ ^e 
But the next day he and h- P-ty had vanished 

beach. Not on our .^ocoun , -—npridine departure 
might be that the consciousn^ o is 1 

had added energy to his ^ because our stay 

a relief. And, furthermore, Y which is 

had by now beconae temarka e in ou 
worth something in itself, q ^ gg 

discomfort involved. Shall calculated to 

experience so soon as it seems Shall we go 

increase our enjoyment or our 
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dining-room of Pcnsione Eleonora. _ A travelling yirtuos^ 
an entertainer, ‘forzatore, illusionista, prestigiatore, as 
he called himself, who proposed to \vait upon the highly 
™Sle rpulation of Torre di Venem with a display 
of StSordSy phenomena of a mj-stenous and stagger- 
• a A coniurorl The bare announcement was 

to afford them this new axctement. 

on they besieged us with prayers to a' ^ 

e ^ Wp had doubts, from the hrst, on me 

1 J to offer, probably no g^reat 
having taken a number of 

were conscious of a need tor uiversion, n 

violent curiosity proved catching. jj 

The cavaliere’s ^een a dnem^^^^^^ 

where during the been there. You 

weekly programme. We naa ne'e 

reachJd ft >'>^■5^15? ign, 

the /ifl/flzzoi a rum with a ^or sa e sig , 

a castle and had b7mi^"the hairdresser, and all 

the same street were the cnem , 

the better shops; It led, so to spe , between 

bourgeoi. into the oU women »t 

two rows of poor fishing huB, « ^ ^be 

mending nets before the doors. actuallv than a 

proletariat, was the hall, not 

Loden shed, though a lar^ one a 

plastered on either side with layers or gaj p 
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while after dinner, then, on the appointed evening, we 
wended our way thither in the darJ^ the children dressed 
in their best and blissful with the sense of so much irregu- 
lanty,^ It was sultry, as it had been for days; there was 
heat lightning now and then, and a little rain; we pro- 
ceeded under umbrellas. It took us a quarter of an hour. 

Our tickets were collected at the entrance, our places 
we had to find ourselves. They were in the third row 
left, and as we sat down we saw that, late though the hour 
was for the performance, it was to be interpreted with even 
more jaxity. Only very slowly did an audience — who 
seemed to be relied upon to come late— begin to fill the 
■ Tnese comprised the whole auditorium; there 
uuj This tardiness gave us some concern. 

1 lie children s cheeks were already flushed as much with 
atigue as^ with excitement. But even when we entered, 
e sten ing room at the back and in the side aisles was 
dready well occupied. There stood the manhood of 
orre i enere, all and sundry, fisherfolk, rough-and- 
rea y with bare forearms crossed over their striped 

jerseys. e were well pleased with the presence of this 
a ve assem age, which always adds colour and animation 
present; and the children were frankly 
g _ e . For thej'^ had friends among these people — • 
picked up on afternoon strolls to the further 
the lir .1 \ would be turning homeward, at 

hupp pff tbe sun dropped into the sea, spent with the 
the onrn°^' gilding with reddish gold 

fisherfnlim^^a-'^*^^’- Would come upon bare-legged 

drawn rn' ” ® ^ j bracing and hauling with long- 

harvied in dri> 

The chilflr ^*^”1 scanty, of frui/a di mare. 

lltle it f brought out their 

So now they 

g no s with the standing room’ clientele; there 
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was Guiscardo, there Antonio. ""J!" 

and wMved and called across m ^alf-whispers getting 
answering nods and smiles that d.spkyed 
white teeth. Look, there is even Mario, Mario from th 
Esquisito, who brings us the chocolate, wanK m see 
the conjuror, too. and he must have come ^arl) , for ^is 
almost in front; but he does not see us, he is ^ 

attention; that is a tvay he has, even though he 1 " 

So we wave instead to the man who lets out the httle boats 
on the beach; he is there too. standing ^hack 

It had eot to a quarter-past nine, it got to- almost halt 
past It ™ Lural that «e should be netvous. Wheo 

^ ij u u*Urnn cTpf to bed^ It had been a mistake to 

would the children get to oea. a c„apest 

bring them, for now it would be J ^r 

breaking off their enjoyment be ore it ^ S 

way. The stalls had filled m time; aU Torre 

waJ there: the guests of the Grand Hft^. *e gu^ts 

of Villa Eleonora, familiar faces ^ \ ^ ^ 

heard English and German and ^he sort of Fren^ ^t 

Rumanians speak with Italians. 

self sat two mws behind us, with her 

spouse, who kept stroking his 1”°“® v j come 

middle fing- of ' S, Sot t. for hinr. 

late but nobody too ? ^^^bly the way to put it. 

He made us wait. r in annearinE. 

He heightened too— only not when it 

And we could see p^nt half-p^ast nine the 

was earned to extremes. 1 ^ exoressine 

audience began to clap-an to 

justifiable impatience, evincing ^ 1 jj 

ipplaud. For .he 1M= on^-^ " ^fSe 
children love to clap. ,, Anti lo it 

, 0 „d cries of 'P-oor ^ad bt^h^^^^ 

rSVtnlergrStSV .be sunding rows with a 

1965 
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many-voiced ‘Ah-h!’ and the curtains parted. They 
revealed a platform furnished more like a schoolroom 
than like the theatre of a conjuring performance — largely 
because of the blackboard in the left foreground. There 
was a common yellow hat stand, a fev/ ordinary straw- 
bottomed chairs, and further back a little round table hold- 
ing a water carafe and glass, also a tray v/ith a liqueur gla« 
and a flask of pale yellov/ liquid. We had still a few 
seconds of time to let these things sink in. Then, VTi'th 

no darkening of the house, Cavaliere CipoUa made his 
entry. 

He came forv.^ard v/ith a rapid step that expressed his 
^emess to appear before his public and gave rise to the 
Illusion that he had already come a long v/ay to put himself 
^ Krvice whereas, of course, he had only been 
^ndmg m the v/in^. His costume supported the fiction. 
A man of an age hard to determine, but by no means 
^ ravaged foce, pierdng eyes, com- 

pressed hp, small black v.raxed moustache, and a so-called 
imperial in the curve betv/een mouth and chin. He was 
res“ or e street v/ith a sort of complicated evening 
^ance, m a vnde black pelerine v/ith veh^et collar and 

bf-lrl hampered state of his arms, he 

eld tog«her in front v/ifo his white-gloved hands. He 

brinf raf- 1^ his neck; a top hat v/ith a curving 

I W head. Perfej« more than any- 

v/ifo ir centuiy is still alive in Italy, and 

teristic of rfi mountebank type so charac- 

still enrn Only there, at any rate, does one 

Sdin W v/ell-pr«erved speinens. CipoUa 

of the historic typeVbh 

cunously, being m one place drawn too tight, in another a 
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mass of awkward folds. There was something not qmte 

in order about his figure, both front J 

plain later on. But I must emphasize the fact that there 

was not a trace of personal joculanty or 

his pose, manner, or behaviour. On “ntrary there 

was^ complete seriousness, an absence of any humorous 

rppeal- occasionally even a cross-grained pride along ^.nth 

that curious, self-satisfied air so 

formed. None of all this, however, 

ance from being greeted with laughter from more than one 

ben«h them, roved appn.. 8 mgly ''l' 

• n m n considered examination, pausing nci 

speaking a word. T hen H ^ 

sTatosWenble ^ tnh“ 

.he .able. , Nea. from ” 
packet of cigarettes; you couW see y P 

were the cheapest sort the _ j lighted it without 

the grey smoke streaming out oe 

''’wi.hf keenness equal .o his own his » tojed 

him. The you.hs a. wealmesses. 

this cocksure creature to search 
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He betrayed none. In fetching out and putting back the 
cigarettes his clothes got in his way. He had to turn back 
his pelerine, and in so doing revealed a riding-whip with a 
silver claw-handle that hung by a leather thong from his 
left forearm and looked decidedly out of place. You 
could see that he had on not evening clothes but a frock 
coat, and under this, as he lifted it to get at his pocket, 
could be seen a striped sash worn about the body. Some- 
body behind me whispered that this sash went with his 
title of ^vahere. I give the information for what it may 
be worth personally, I never heard that the title carried 
sue insignia with it. Perhaps the sash was sheer pose, 
like the way he stood there, without a word, casually and 
arrogantly puffing smoke into his audience’s face. 

eop e laughed, as I said. The merriment had become 
almost general when somebody in the ‘standing seats,’ in a 
loud, dry voice, remarked: ‘Buona sera.’ 

Cipolla cocked his head. ‘Who was that ? ’ asked he, as 
Aough he had been dared. ‘Who was that just spoke? 

e . First so bold and now so modest? Paura, eh?’ 

V j ^ ^ rather high, asthmatic voice, which yet 

had a metallic quality. He waited. ^ 

1 hat was me,’ a youth at the rear broke into the still- 
from hi^elf thus challenged. He was not far 

mat fellow in a woollen shirt, with his 

wirv shoulder. He wore his curly, 

'’‘f^'^'^elled mop, the style affected by 
Afriran ° awakened Fatherland; it gave him an 

his looks. ‘BAI 

^ tongue in his head. 

all S t t I heard near me. After 

all, tne retort was deserved. 

‘Ah, bravo!’ ansv/ered Cipolla. ‘I like you, gio- 
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vanoito. Trust me, I Ve had my eye on 
time. People like you are just m my line. 1 can use 
them And you are the pick of the lot, that ’s plain to 
see You do^what you like. Or is it possible you have 

ever not done what you liked-^r even 

didn’t like ? What somebody else liked, m short Hark 

ve my friend, that might be a pleasant change 

divide^ up the willing and die doing and M 

jobs at once. Division of labour, sistema ^ 

For instance, suppose you were to show 

this select and honourable audience here— your uhole 

tongue, right down to the roots. out 

‘No, I won’t,’ said the youth, hostilely. Sticking out 

your tongue shows a bad bringing up. »Ynn would 

‘Nothin^ of the sort,’ retorted Cipolla. You wouia 

only be doing it. With all due respect to your bringing up, 

1 sumest thM before I count ten. you will 

luS stick out you, tongue a. die “"'S).'''™ ““ 

than vou knew yourself that you could stick it out. 

HeW^t'he j^nth, and his piercing eyes seemed to 

sink deeper into their sockets. Uno. 

let his riSing-whip siide ^o«n his arm anj 

once through the air. ° ^ could see it was 

&rm5'ir.o%uewh[i heid to^r. Then 

, , .L ‘Rpl That was me. j^eavinguic 

toivards the youth. ' j^ns he turned toivards the 
audience to enjoy its sensat , -,,^o crmll Mass 

litde round table, lifted the bottle, ^ ^ 

■ of what was obviously cognac, and pp P 

^“'“en laughed had 

understood practically nothing " f funnv should 
it pleased them hugely that something so funny should 
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happen, straightway, between that queer man up there 
and soinebody out of the audience. Thev had no pre- 
conception of what an ‘ei-ening’ would be like and were 
quite ready to find this a priceless beginning. As for us, 
we exchanged a glance and I remember that involuntarily 
I made with my lips the sound that Cipolla’s whip had 
made when it cut the air. For the rest, it was plain that 
people did not know what to make of a preposterous b^n- 
ning like this to a sleight-of-hand performance. They 
rauld not see why the girjanotio, who after all in a way 
hao been their spokesman, should suddenly have turned on 
Aem to vent his inciwlity. They felt that he had be- 
mved hte a silly ass and withdrew their countenances from 
him in fevour of the artist, who now came back ftom his 
refr^ehinent table and addressed them as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, in his wheezing, 
rnetalhc voice, you saw just now that I was rather sensi- 
tive on the score of the rebuke this hopefiil younc^ h'nguist 
saw fit to ^ve me’ — ‘questo linguista di belle ^ranze’ 
%vas what he said, and we all laujied at the pun. T am 
a man wno sets some store by himself, you may take it 
rom^ me. And I see no point in being wished a good 
«'emng i^ess it is done courteously and in aU serioumss. 
hor anything else there is no occasion. When a man 
^=hes me a good evening he wishes himself one, for the 



^t I can dispense with any 
of m the matter. I can boast of having good 
exception. One not S food 
calhW ft now^d again, but very seldom. My 

u ^rd ana my health not of the best. I have a 

prevented me from doing my 

tomJieWarforthegreater^oryoftheFatherlandr It 

perfo.ce with my mental and spiritual parts that I co.n- 
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quer life— which after all only means conquering oneself 
And I flatter myself that my achievements have aro^e 
interest and respect among the educated public. The 
leading newspapers have lauded me. the Corrtere dMa 
Sera did me the courtesy of calling 
in Rome the brother of the Duce hono^'-^f 

presence at one of my evenings. s Hauehter 

bought that in a relatively less important place G^ughter 
here, at the expense of poor Htde Torre) I ^oMd have 
to give up the small personal habits which bnlhant and 
elevated audiences had been ready to overlook. Nor did 
i Tink I had to stand being heckled by a pejn who 
seems to have been rather spoilt by the favours of 
sex ’ All this of course at the expense of the youth whom 
Cbolla never tired of presenting in the guise oi donnatuah 
arrusS ion JuaZ His persistent thm-skinnedn^s 
and animosity were in striking oontr^t to e 
fidence and the worldly success he boasted of O"" gen 

have assumed that the g:ovanotto v^^ " C hS Lt 

butt of Cipolla’s customary professional sallies, had not 

the very pointed witticisms betrayed a neTd 

No one looking at the physical parts of the two ^^n >ie 
have been at a loss for the explanation -v^Xer’s 
formed man had ^ ^Well ’ Cipolla went 

had s'aid was accepted as an ^^hievement, by rn^ns of 
he had made an impression. J°Xf Imng^ it 

speech is a constituent part o ^ P north That 
enjoys far livelier social esteem than in the 
national cement, the mother tongue, is paid symbolic 
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honours doT,7n here, and there is something blithely sj-m- 
^lical in the pleasure people take in their respect for its 
forms and phonetics. They enjoy speaking, they enjov 
listening; and th^ listen with discrimination. For the 
way a man speaks serves as a measure of his personal rank; 
carelessness and clumsines are greeted with scorn, 
d^nce and mastery are rewarded with social eclat. 

Tierefore the small man too, where it is a question of 
getang his eSect, chooses his phrase nicelv and turns it 
^th czre. On this count, then, at least, CipoUa had won 
h^ audience; though he by no means belonged to the class 
oi men which the Italian, in a singular mixture of moral 
and^aesthetic judgments, labels ‘simpadco.’ 

removing his hat, scarf, and mande he came to 
the front of the stage, settling his coat, pulh'ng down his 
^ large cuE buttons, adjusting his absurd 

sash- He had very ugly hair; the top of his head, that Ls 
was almi^ bald, while a narrow, black-varnished fnzz of 
^rls from front to back as though stuck on; the side 
hair, likewise blackened, was brushed forv.ard to the cor- 
^ short, the hairdressing of an 

director, fantastic, but endrelv suited 
outmoded personal type and worn with so much 
^urance ^ to uke the edge oS the public’s sense of 

'’Jsible, though the nature of it 



I,- J 1- ^ nump, wnicn CIO nor 

indeed hinder movements but gave him a grotesque 
and dipping stndc at every step he toola Hov^.-e^br 
his ceformity beforehand he had broken the 
o t, a delicate propriety of feeling appeared to 
reign throughout the hall. ® ^ 
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‘At your sernce.’ said Cipolla. ‘With your kind per- 
mission, we will begin the evening with some arithmetical 

^^Arithmetic? That did not sound much like sleight-of- 
hand. We began to have our suspicions that the man 
sailing under a felse flag, only we did not yet ^^^ow whici 
was le right one. I felt sorrj^ on the childmn s account, 
but for the moment they were content ^ ^ J 

The numerical test which Cipolla now introduced w^ 
as simple as it ^vas baffling. He began ^ 

of paper to the upper right-hand corner 
then lifting it up. he wrote soinething ; 

talked all die while, relieving the ^ 

by a constant flow of words, a^d showed ^ 

ttd speaker, never at a lo^ for 
u T.- oc Jr, L'ppn n? With the nature ot nis per 

phrase. It was m keeping wi ^^tertained the 

formance, and at the same *• . ^ , between 

children, that he went on f Vpn Seed over 
stage and audience, which had itlrady he'" ‘™g|h " » 
by Ih. curious skirmish with the fisher If^he h“ ^ 
sintatives from the audience mount the 
descended the wooden steps 'S“JhTs 

his puhiin And "■ a 

delibJate''f^Sre°of his s)astem; he preser^d 

even a peevish air, but his pan 

popular section, seemed j^^'^^Htten something 

^d cmSrd''the writing by the paper.^he ^esjred that mo 

persons should come up^n ffle pla^^^^^^ 

form the calculations. They 

for people not dei-er at 

teered, and Cipolla took rare populace, 

select portion of his audience. P _ L.ujnd yc he 

Turning to two sturdy young louts standing behind us, he 

*1961 
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beckoned them to the front, encouraging and scolding by 
They should not stand there gaping, he said, un- 
willing to oblige the company. Actually, he got them in 
rnotion; with clumsy tread they came down the middle 
aisle, climbed tbe steps, and stood in front of the black- 
board, grinning sheepishly at their comrades’ shouts and 
applause. Cipolla joked with them for a few minutes, 
praised their heroic firmness of limb and the size of their 
hands, so well calculated to do this service for the public. 
Then he handed one of them the chalk and told him to 
write down the numbers as they were called out. But 
now the creature declared that he could not write! ‘Non 
so scrivere, said he in his gruff voice, and his companion 
added that neither did he. 


God knows whether they told the truth or whether they 
wanted to make game of Cipolla. Anyhow, the latter was 
ar from sharing the generd merriment which their con- 
temn aroused. He was insulted and disgusted. He sat 
there on a straw-bottomed chair in the centre of the stage 
wit IS legs crossed, smoking a fresh cigarette out of his 
cheap packet; obviously it tasted the better for the cognac 
e a m ulged in while the yokels were stumping up 
e steps. Again he inhaled the smoke and let it stream 
out etween curling lips. Swinging his leg, with his 
sternly averted from the two shamelessly chuckling 
rea ures and from the audience as well, he stared into 
^ace as one who withdraws himself and his dignity from 
the contemplahon of an utterly despicable phenomenon. 

tn vr. ^ snarl. ‘Go back 

eveiybody can write — in all her 
g mess foere is no room for ignorance and unenlighten- 
her of them, in the hearing of this 
na lona company, is a cheap joke, in which you your- 
selves cut a very poor figure and humiliate the Govern- 
ment and the whole country as well. If it is true that 
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Torre di Venere is indeed the last refuge f^uch ignorance 
then I must blush to have visited the place— being, ^ i 
already was, aware of its inferiority to Rome m more than 

interrupted by 4 e youi ^th 
Nubian coiffure and his jacket across is ® ° j 
fiehtine spirit, as we now saw, had only abdicated tern 
pSrSrd he now flung himself into the br»ch m 
defe„» of his native heath ‘That will do, »d he 
loudlv ‘That ’s enough jokes about Torre, 
come^from the place and we won’t stand strangers i^kmg 
fun of it. These two chaps are our ^ 

they are no scholars, but even so they ® 

than some folks in the huM itlt^ 

boasts about Rome, though they 1 no certainly cut 
That was capital. The young man had certainly cut 

his^ye teeth. And this sort fer- 

even though it still further delayed J^^Tn £- 
formance. It is always fascinating to 
cation. Some people it simply amuses they mke a^ 

kill-joy pleasure in not ^^ese latter, 

set and uneasy, and my symp „nder the impres- 

although on the present show— the analphabetic 

sion that all this was part of the slio 

yokels no less than f ^^’'’^^They undirstood not at 

children listened well pleased. Y , 1 j their 

all. but the sound of the voices 

brkth. So this was a •mag.c 

the kind they have m Italy, ihey expr y 

''"Spoil* W «ood up and with two of his scooping strides 
‘st* -s h„eP said he wd^ grim »r- 
JS'tart'arthftndTh^Ve usfd the word 
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much hi arity) That will do, my friends,’ he turned to 

^ ’• ° you ”ow-> I have business with 

eserving young man here, con questo torreggiano di 

™if H ? w ■'■ “iils the 

gratitude of the fair as a reward for his prowess- ’ 

scherziamo! We’re talking earnest,’ cried 

oSelm “ ‘ 

k"°' .“’“,1''"’ too seriously. We had ex- 
fellow r ensive glances; but he was dealing with a 

feet henlth his 

of tile ciV ‘lu^o cool and showed complete mastery 

Sckerel the y^ung 

man’s bumo?°“® '^‘tness how the 

S his m^d^ rf ^^^tay the simplicity 

stranee hanne d” second time, something 

an ufcanny^light Tnd^n^r Cipolla’s aim superiority in 
wavturne/sdli?^ ’ f • mysterious and irritating 

for laughter ^ osiveness latent in the air into matter 

the^vf whiiT ^°°hing him in 

down^the steos thin half-way 

that he stoorf d' auditorium on our left, so 

slightly hiphe d of the trouble maker, on 

s -ghtly higher ground. The riding-whip hung from his 


‘It is only too^natural for^^ Johmg, he said, 

feeling too well Evpn I' that you are not 
thine to be d^ P“‘' '^hich leaves some- 

3 IrifoVtelastUr 

tainmenf io nr. ni g^tric System. An evening enter- 
tainment IS no place for people in your state; you youi^elf. 
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I can tell, were of several minds whetlier you would not 
do better to put on a flannel bandage and go to bed. it 
was not good judgment to drink so much of that very sour 
white wine this afternoon. Now you have suA a colic 
you would like to double up with the pain. Go ahea , 
don’t be embarrassed. There is a distinct relief that 
comes from bending over, in cases of mt^tinal cramp. 

He spoke thus, word for word, with quiet 
and a kind of stern sympatliy, and his eyes, “ 

while deep in the young man’s, seemed to grow vej tired 
and at the same time burning above their en arged ear 
ducts — they were the strangest eyes, you cou 
not manly pride alone was preventing t e ,1 jj 

from withdrawing his gaze. And P^^f^^'^tonzed 
trace of its former arrogance was 

young fece. He looked open-mouthed at the cavaliere 

and the open mouth was drawn m a ^ pkp'can vou 
‘Double over,’ repeated Cipolla. ‘What else you 
do? With a colic like that you rmst bend. Surely p 
will not struggle against the performance 
natural action just because somebody s;^gf ^uSzed 
Slowly the youth lifted his forearms, ^l^ed and squeeze 

them across his body; it turned a T med inwaS’ 

lower and lower, the feet shifted the knees inward 

until he had become a hirsld 

but grovelled upon the ground. p ^Umntih the air 
some seconds thus, then made as or cu . , , ^ 

wi* his whip and went wiA I"* ‘"t “ ” 

the little table, where he poured h.inself out a 

-n boh beaueoup.- asse^d a 

t'rUSee“ d,e shuanon- 
Standing upright again, with a sheepis grin The 

though^e'scJrcelf knew how it had all happe-d. T^e 
scene had been followed with tense interest and applauded 
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at the end; there were shouts of ‘Bravo, Cipolla!’ and 
Bravo, giovanotto!’ Apparently the issue of the duel 
was not looked upon ss a personal defeat for the young 
man. Rather the audience encouraged him as one does 
an actor who succeeds in an unsympathetic role. Cer- 
torn y nis way of screwing himself up with cramp had been 
highly picturesque, its appeal vras directly calculated to 
rapr^ the gallery — in short, a fine dramatic performance. 

ut I am not sure how far the audience were moved by 
that natural tactfulness in which the south exceb, or how 

nature of v/hat was going on. 

^ cava lere, refreshed, had lighted another cigarette, 
e numencal tests might now proceed. A young man 
was easi y ound in the back row who was willing to write 
blackboard the numbers as they were dictated 
knew; the whole entertainment had 
^ en on an intimate character through our acquaintance 
with so many of the actors. This was the man who 
wor e at t e ^eengrocer’s in the main street; he had 
wl7lf neatness and dispatch. He 

^ confidence, while Cipolla 

walked with his deformed gait 
• audience, collecting numbers as they were 

gven, in two, three, and four places, and calling them out 

coliiirTn^^T^'^ wrote them down in a 

cukfpri V ” ^ on both sides was cal- 

The with its jokes and its oratorical asides, 

not foreigners, who were 

elaboratf^ fibres, and with them he ^vas 

of die ‘^^livalrous, to the great amusement 

bv he reduced to confusion in their turn, 

English of *^^ns3ate numbers that were given in 

with cn-Kit rench Some people gave dates concerned 
Z iZrj hi^tory.^ Cipolla took them 

P -an made patriotic comments. Somebody 
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shouled: ‘Number one!’ The cevaliere, if 

shoulder ihat he could not take less 

Whereupon another joker cned out ™ 

was greeted with the applause and laughter f > 

reference to natural functions IS sure to win among 

“ mSteen numhem stood in a long straggling ^ f 
tlie board, Cipolla called for a general ”8 “j 

Ready reckoners m>g‘'' Jhiie’the loA went 

paper were not ffW'*'"' Lekboard, smoked and 

on, sat on his chair near uie uia . . , 

fourth agreed with the first an ^ paper at the 

tapped some ^fX'brard o display *e wnting. 

SZe^nfwra Imdo^i on a millL! stood theres 

overwhelmed. How had he done that ? they 

know. We told them it was a tnek, not e^dy e^lam^^ 

offhand. In short, the gp now they 

what a sleight-of-hand evening > 

knew. First the fisherman a c P> . simply 

answer was written down be ore an 

glorious, and we saw wi* dismay would 

and the hand of the clock at 

he very hard to get »SgJn « not ‘magick’- 

And yet it was plain ^ J f „,anual dexterity- 

at east not in the ^^eoptod sen , 

and that the entertainmen either what the 

children. Again, I do not know, either, wn 
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aud^nce really thought. Obviously there was grave 
doubt whether its answers had been given of ‘free choice’; 
here and there an individual might have ansv/ered of his 
own motion, but on the whole Cipolla certainly selected 
his people and thus kept the whole procedure in his own 
hands and directed it towards the given result. Even so, 
one had to admire the quickness of his calculations, how- 
ever much one felt disinclined to admire anything else about 
the performance. Then his patriotism, his irritable sense 
° cavaliere’s own countrymen might feel in 

their element with all that and continue in a laughing 
for though*^ “'nbination certainly gave us outsiders food 


Cipolla himself saw to it— though without giving them 
a name— that the nature of his powers should be clear 
beyond a doubt to even the least instructed peison. He 
alluded to them, of course, in his talk— and he talked with- 
out stopping— but only in vague, boastfol, self-advertising 
p rasra. He went on awhile with experiments on the 
same inra as the first, merely making them more com- 
plicated by mtrodudng operations in multiplying, sub- 
yacnng, and dividing; then he simplified them to foe last 
egree in order to bnng out foe method. He simply 

iinrl guessed’ which were previously written 

er e paper; and the guess was nearly always right. 
One guesser admitted that he had had in mind to gi^ a 
when Cipolla’s whip went whistling 
whirlf o air, and a quite different one slipped out, 
slook Cipolla’s shoulders 

neonle lio ^ pretended admiration for foe powers of the 
was compliments there 

scarcelv hav"^ derogatory; foe victims could 

SS \ alfoough they smiled, 

and although they might easily have set down sLe part 

the applause to their own credit. Moreover, I had not 
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the impression that the artist was popular w** ^is pubhc 
A cerLn ill will and reluctance ^ere m the 
courtesy kept such feelings m check, as did Cipolla s corn^ 
petencj^and his stern self-confidence 
whip, I think, did much to keep rebellion from becomi g 

From tricks with numbers he piissed to 
There were two packs, which he drew 0 “^°^ ^ 
and so much I still remember that the 
he played with them was as follows: From the fet pacj^ 

' drew three cards and thrust them of 

inside his coat. Another person then ^rew three om o 

the second pack, and these throe, for it did 

the first three — not invariab y > ^ iriaiority 

happen that only two were the same. ^ 

of cases Cipolla triumphed, showing , which 

little bow in acknowledgment of the 

his audience conceded his niSln the 

strange whether for good ^taiian lith proud, finely 
front row, to our right, an > intended to 

chiselled features, rose up an sa j j ^ resist 

assert his own will in h,s cho,» drcum- 

any inlluence, jf „onl<l be the result! 
stances, what did Cipolla t ^ , some- 

•You will.’ answered *. °val,eje. m 

rirtm ■^',^01 /e w?i“ 

and also the will exists-, but free^;" freedonTaims at the 
exist, for a will that aims at draw. But 

unknown. You are free to dmw oj rtot to^^w 

if you' draw, you ""'1' ^ t^nate your behaviour.’ 

certainly, the more wilfuU} o Y chosen his 

OneUt admit mind, 

words better, to trouble the ^atere , ; Then 

The refractory youth hesitated before drawing. 
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he pulled out a card and at once demanded to see if it was 
among the chosen three. ‘But why?’ queried Cipolla. 
Why do thing by halves?’ Then, as the other defiantly 
insisted, E servito,’ said the juggler, with a gesture of 
servdlity; and held out three cards fanwise, 
without looking at them himself The left-hand card was 
the one drawn. 

Amid general applause, the apostle of freedom sat down. 

ow far Cipolla employed small tricks and manual dex- 
terity to help out his natural talents, the deuce only knew. 
But even without them the result would have been the 
same, the curiosity of the entire audience was unbounded 
and universal, everybody both enjoyed the amazing 
character of the entertainment and unanimously con- 
^ded the professional skill of the performer. ‘Lavora 
here and there in our neighbourhood j it 
signified the triumph of objective judgment over antipathy 
and repressed resentment. 

After his fet, incomplete, yet so much the more telling 
success, Cipolla had at once fortified himself with another 
ra^c. Truly he did ‘drink a lot,’ and the fact made a 
impression. But obvdously he needed the hquor and 
the CTgarettes for the replenishment of his energy, upon 
w 1C , as e himself said, heavy demands were made in all 
directions. Certainly in the inten-als he looked very ill, 
cxhai^ted and hollow-eyed. Then the little glassful 
v/ould redr^ the balance, and the flow of lively, self- 
confident chatter run on, while the smoke he inhaled 
g^hed out grey from hjs lungs. I dearly recall that he 
Vraorl tncks to parlour games — the kind 

nr powers which in human nature are higher 

or eke lower than human reason: on intuition and ‘i^g- 
^ic transmission; m short, upon a low tjqie of mani- 
f^tion. What I do not remember is the mecise order 
things came in. And I vrill not bore you vrith a descrip- 
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tion of these experiments; everybody knor«_ ^^e^' 

body has at one time or another token part m this finding 

of hidden articles, this blind carrying out of a 

directed by a force that proceeds froin organism to or 

ganism by unexplored paths. Everybody 

httle glir^pse into the equivocal. 

nature of the occult, has been conscious of ^oth curiosity 
and contempt has shaken his head over the human ten 
denc^ of thos^ who deal in it to help the^elvos ou^^ 
humbuggery. though, after all. t e *um ugg J j 

proof whatever of the genuineness of the o*e olernenK m 
L dubious amalgam. I can only .Jere that ^ch 

single oircumstance ^ins m wtogh ^a^n 

in impressiveness when It IS am • •.-!.u„c;ness He 

chief actor and to the audience 

satsmokingattherearofftres g , 

while they conferred. The j 1,:^}, hg was to 

hand which it was his task to n . w Then he 

perform some action u ^jth his head 

Luld start to move zigzag through f hall, w^* h^ 

to„w„ tack and on. 


thrown back and one nana T' enioined 

in that of ^ in Sughts directed upon 

keep himself perfecd p^ . with the bearing typic 


keep himself perfecg p^ . ,yp,gal 

Ae agreed goal. Cipolla ^ ^ 

in these e.xTenments n^ g ^ to 

with a quick forward tnrus , ^ f . course, 

listen and by sudden of influence was 

The roles seemed as the artist himself 

moving m the flow of discourse. The 

pomted out, in h'S^. ^ oow his, the will 

suffering, receptive, Pf ^ sh^t out, he acted in 

he had before °"^°'^^on will which was in the 

obedience to a v°ic^cl^ comm 

air. But he made it perrecu) u . 

san,. thing. Th. capacity for selhnrr.nd.r, he sa.d. 
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becoming a tool, for the most unconditional and utter self- 
abnegation, was but the reverse side of that other power 
to will and to command. Commanding and obeying 
formed together one single principle, one indissoluble 
unity; he V/^ho knew how to obey knew also how to com- 
mand, and conversely; the one idea was comprehended in 
the other, as people and leader were comprehended in one 
another. But that which v;as done, the highly exacting 
and exhausting performance, v/as in every case his, the 
leader’s and mover’s, in whom the v/ill became obedience, 
the obedience v/ill, v/hose peison v/as the cradle and v/omb 
of both, and who thus suffered enormous hardship. 
Repeatedly he emphasized the feet that his lot was a hard 
one — ^pr^umably to account for his need of stimulant and 
his frequent recourse to the little glass. 

Thus he groped his v/ay forward, like a blind seer, led 
and sustained hy the mj-sterious common v/ill. He drew 
a pin set with a stone out of its hiding-place in an English- 
woman’s shoe, carried it, halting and pressing on by turns, 
to another lady — Signora Angiolieri — ^and hand^ it to 
her on bended knee, with the words it had been agreed he 
v/as to utter. ‘ I present you with this in token of my 
respect,’ was the sentence. Their sense w^as obvious, but 
the v/ords themselves not easy to hit upon, for the reason 
that they had been agreed on in French; the language 
complication seemed to us a little malicious, implying as it 
did a conflict betv/een the audience’s natural interest in the 
succtss of the miracle, and their desire to vntness the 
humiliation of this presumptuous man. It was a strange 
sight; CipoUa on his knees before the signora, v/restling, 
amid efforts at speech, after knowledge of the preordained 
v/ords. T must say something,’ he said, ‘and I fel 
clearly what it is I must say. But I also feel that if it 
passed my lips it v/ould be v/rong. Be careful not to help 
me unintentionally!’ he cried out, though very' likely that 
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was precisely what he w’as hoping for. Pensez trfe fort, 
he cried all it once, in bad French, and tlien buret out with 
the required words— in Italian, indeed, but with *5 hn^d 
substantive pronounced in the sister tongue, in w ici 
was probably far from fluent: he said f 
vemroTione, with an impossible n^id. And J % 

success, after the complete success be ore It, e p 

the pin, the presentation of it on his knees to nght 
person— was almost more impressive than if had g 
the sentence exactly right, and evoked burets of adminn^ 

SSa got up from his knees and wiped the perepimtion 
froSTs frow' You understand that thts ^enment 

with the pin v.-as a single ^ chaS his method 

sticks in my memory. But he mng 

several times and improvised a number 
eested bv his contact with his audience; a good deal ot 
time thus went by. He seemed to get particular mspira- 
tion from ,h. p=i.n of o„, she drew h.m on m 

fcmoste..rmordi^ disp,^ o » 

some specie, Jo-mWe 

dhtiLion. He who has e^ 

lovely brow an aureola if I tuis e , 

stronger tlian now — a slowly paling ra ia ■ • > 

nota%vord! Don’t help me. 

husband— ves?’ He turned towards the silent bigno 

Angriri? ' Vo^ - "e 

happiness is complete, out in u tn me 

meLries rise . . . the past, signora 
pla}s an important part in your presen . _ , j ,5 ? » 

has not a king crossed your path in 
‘No,’ breathed the dispenser of our 
golden-brown eyes gleaming m the noble pal 
fece. 
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‘No? No, not a king; I meant that generally, I did 
not mean literally a king. Not a king, not a prince, and 
a prince after all, a king of a loftier realm; it was a great 
artist, at whose side you once — ^)'ou would contradict me, 
and yet I am not wholly wrong. Well, then! It was a 
woman, a great, a world-renowned woman artist, whcKe 
friendship you enjoyed in your tender years, whose sacred 
memory overshadows and transfigures your whole 
existence. Her name? Need I utter it, whose fame 
has long been bound up with the Fatherland’s, immortal 
as its own ? Eleonora Duse,’ he finished, softly and with 
much solemnity. 

The little woman bowed her head, overcome. The 
applause was like a patriotic demonstration. Nearly 
every one there knew about Signora Angiolieri’s wonder- 
ful past; they were all able to confirm the cavaliere’s intui- 
tion — ^not least the present guests of Casa Eleonora. But 
we wondered how much of the truth he had learned as 
the result of professional inquiries made on his arrival. 
Yet I see no reason at all to cast doubt, on rational grounds, 
upon powers which, before our very eyes, became fatal to 
their possessor. 

At this point there was an intermission. Our lord and 
master withdrew. Now I confess that almost ever since 
the beginning of my tale I have looked forward with dread 
to this moment in it. The thoughts of men are mostly 
not hard to read; in this case they are very easy. You are 
sure to ask why we did not choose this moment to go away 

^and I must continue to owe you an answer. I do not 
knov/ v/hy, I cannot defend myself. By this time it 
was certainly eleven, probably later. The children were 
asleep. The last series of tests had been too long, nature 
had had her way. They were sleeping in our laps, the 
little one on mine, the boy on his mother’s. That was, 
in a way, a consolation; but at the same time it was also 
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ground for compassion and a clear leading to take them 
home to bed. And I give you my word that we wanted 
to obey this touching admonition, we seriously wanted to 
We roused the poor things and told them it was now high 
time to go. But they were no sooner conscious than t y 
began to resist and implore-you know hovv horrified 
chUdren are at die thought of leaving before the end of a 
thing. No cajoling has any effect, you have to use force 
It Is so lovely, they wailed. How ^ ^n^ wha 
was coming neJet ? Surely we could not leave u"^™ 
the intermission; they liked a little nap 
only not go home, onV not go to bed. while the beauUful 

evening was still going on 1 on fir 

We yielded but only for the moment, of cours _ 

7 ’ 1,, fnr a litde while, just a few minutes 

as we knew — only tor a ntue , j ~,n T even 

longer. I cannot excuse our saying, sea V 

understand it. Did we think having once said A we had 

to say B-having once brought the ch-Wren h.theMve lad 

to J them say f No, it is not good enough Were^we 

ourselves so highly enterame . > mixed kind, 

feelings for Cavaliere Cipolla '"'ere o a ^ .ry misake 
but so were Uto Wings of .ho whole 75-“ 

not, end nobody left ^ » wh^ook so 

fascination which omonaled ft , „hich he 

strange a way to 7" 7gi»n>™ 

gave out independently ot tne pr g Asain, 

tween the tricks and which JJ^gthing. One was 

sheer curiosity ^^ening turned out; Cipolla 

curious to know how suen an ev , , 1 j bricks in 

in his remarks having all along hinted that he had tricks 

his bag stranger than any he ha yet pro JVlore 

Bu?all that is not it-or at least it is 

correct it would be to ^^„,^fd;^Venere itself 

another. Why had we not lef one and the 

before now? To me the two questions are o 
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same, and in order to get out of the impasse I might simply 
say that I had answered it already. For, as things had 
been in Torre in general: queer, uncomfortable, trouble- 
some, tense, oppressive, so precisely they were here in this 
hall to-night. Yes, more than precisely. For it seemed 
to be the fountain head of all the uncanniness and all the 
strained feeling v/hich had oppressed the atmosphere of 
our holiday. This man whose return to the stage we 
were awaiting was the personification of all that; and, as 
we had not gone av/ay in general, so to speak, it would 
have been inconsistent to do it in the particular case. You 
may call this an explanation, you may call it inertia, as you 
see fit. Any argument more to the purpose I simply do 
not knov/ how to adduce. 

Well, there v/as an interval of ten minutes, v/hich grew 
mto nearly tv/enty. The children remained awake. 
They were enchanted by our compliance, and filled the 
break to their own satisfaction by renewing relations with 
the proper sphere, with Antonio, Guiscardo, and the 
canoe man. They put their hands to their mouths and 
czned m^ages across, appealing to us for the Italian 
v/ords. Hope you have a good catch to-morrow, a 
whole netful!’ They caUed to Mario, Esquisito Mario: 
Mano, una cioccolata e biscottil’ And this time be 
heeded and ansvrered vrith a smile: ‘Subito, signorinif’ 

we had reason to recall this kindly, if rather alKent 
and pensive smile. 

Thus the inters'al passed, the gong sounded. The 
au lence, which had scattered in conversation, took their 
^ sat up straight in their chairs 

wut t .eir hands in their laps. The curtain had not been 
roppe . Cipolla came forward again, with his dipping 
s<.n e, and began to introduce the second half of the pro- 
gramme with a leaure. 

Let me state once for all that this self-confident cripple 
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was the most powerful hypnotist I have ever seen in my 
life It was pretty plain now that he threw dust in 
public eye and advertised himself as a F“«d.gitator on 
account of police regulations which would have pmv^t^d 
him from making his living by ^ercise of his powere. 
Perhaps this eye-wash is the usual thing ^ ^ 

permitted or Len connived at by the authorm^- Cer_ 
tainly the man had from the b^mning ma 
cealment of the actual nature of his 
second half of the programme was quite ra 

clusively devoted to one tests 

still practised some rhetorical 

thJelvo ware one long series of amcb f ™ 

power, the loK or X Xy were still' in full 

unnatural field has to show, from the u P . 
end of the scale to the monstrous a y^pg^ed the 
audience laughed and applauded as y jtnees, 

grotesque details; shook their hea s, s ^PP -glf-assured 
Sll ve'ry frankly under the 

personality. At the same time ,,r,nsrious of the 

were notU complain. 
peculiar ignominy which la), m 

the general, in Cipolla’s ^ the experiments: 

Two main features were constant m ail m T 

A= liquor glass and *' f )ds ImoAc Brest 
first was always invoked to add Unmed out. On 

wthout it, apparently, mig ^ aw 
this score we might even c ^ P^JX^ bol of his 
the whisde of his scourge, th S , j put 

domination, before which we a submission to 

every sensation save a dazed an cvmoathy to 

his Jower. Did he then lay da™ “ ■’.“^HSted 
boot! I was struck by a remark he made-.t Sugg 
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no less. At the climax of his experiments, by stroking and 
breathing ujwn a certain young man who had offered him- 
self as a subject and already proved himself a particularly 
susceptible one, he had not only put him into the condition 
known as deep trance and extended his insensible body by 
neck and feet across the backs of tvro chairs, but had 
actually sat down on the rigid form as on a bench, vrithout 
making it yield. The sight of this unholy figure in a 
frock coat squatted on the stiff body was horrible and in- 
cr^iblej the audience, convinced that the victim of this 
scientific diveision must be suffering, expressed its sym- 
pathy; 'Ah, poveretto!’ Poor soul, poor soul! ‘Poor 
^ul!’ Cipolla mocked them, wifo some bitterness. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, you are barking up the wrong tree. 
Sono io il poveretto. I am the person vrho is suffering, I 
am the one to be pitied.’ We pocketed the information. 
Very good. Maybe the experiment was at his expense, 
maybe it vras he v/ho had suffered the cramp svhen the 
giovamtto over there had made the faces. But appear- 
ances were all against it; and one does not feel like saying 
p^eretto^ to a man v/ho is suffering to bring about the 
humiliation of otheis. 

I have got ahead of my story and lost sight of the 
sequence^ of events. To this day my mind is full of the 
ravaliere s feats of endurance; only I do not recall them in 
meir order — ^which does not matter. So much I do 

ov/: that the longer and more circumstantial tests, 
w ich got the most applause, impressed me less than some 

0 the small ones v/hich passed quickly over. I remember 
te young man v/hose body Cipolla converted into a 

r , only because of the accomjjanying remarks which I 

1 elderly lady in a cane-seated chair was 
ulied by Cipolla in the delusion that she v/as on a voyage 
to India and gave a voluble account of her adventures by 
land and sea. But I found this phenomenon less impres- 
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sive than one which followed immediately after the 
mission. A tall, weU-built, soldierly man ^ unable to 
lift his arm, after the hunchback had told 
could not and given a cut through the air wiA ^is w p. 

I can still see the fece of that stately, • 

smiling and clenching his teeth as he strugg e ^ . 

his lost freedom of action. A staggenng ° trouble 
He seemed to be exerting his will, and m Ae 
however, was probably simply that e cou 
There vs^ involved here that recoil o e wi P . ^ 

which paralyses choice— as our tyrant had previously 

e.xplained to the Roman gentlema^. comic 

Still less can I forget the ° ^^valiere, 

and horrible, with Signora Angiojer . soied out 

probably in his first bold survey of the room, -ctuallv 
her ethereal lack of resistance to his ^ of 

he bewitched her, literally drew her out ^er seat,^om 
her row, and away with him whiter he ^ U 

order to enhance his effect, he bade ^"2 f die 

upon his wife by her name, to throw, ^ 
w eight of his Jstence and his rights m her mto ^e sca^ 

to rouse by the voice of hf, 

spouse’s soul which could shield her vir e ga ,j 

Lute of And 

Standing at some distance from A P.^^ 

a single cut with his whip throug toivards 

landlady to shudder violendy and turn hj 

him. ‘Sofronial’ cried Signor Angiohen-wehad^^^^^ 

known that Signora Angiolien s name ^ 

he did well to call, ever)^body saw a direction of 

.0 tee. His wife kept her ftce Xhls usLloreLllow 
the diabolical cavaliere, who w _ back-wards 

tege. ™ nusking her 

S up ft- 
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round, and began to glide after him. Fatal and forbidding 
sight! Her face as though moonstruck, stiff-armed, her 
lovely hands lifted a little at the wrists, the feet as it vfere 
together, she seemed to float slowly out of her rov/ 
and after the tempter. ‘Call her, sir, keep on calling,’ 
prompted the redoubtable man. And Signor Angiolieri, 
in a v/eak voice, called: ‘Sofronial’ Ah, again and again 
he called; as his wife went further off he even curved one 
hand round his lips and beckoned with the other as he 
called. But the poor voice of love and duty echoed un- 
heard, in vain, behind the lost one’s back; the signora 
swayed along, moonstruck, deaf, enslaved; she glided into 
the middle aisle and dov/n it tov/ards the fingering hunch- 
back, tov/ards the door. We were convinced, we were 
driven to the conviction, that she would have follov/ed her 
m^tcr, had he so v/illed it, to the ends of the earth. 

Acddentel’ cried out Signor Angiolieri, in genuine 
affright, springing up as the exit was reached. But at the 
same moment the cavaliere put aside, as it tvere, the 
tnurnphal crovm^ and broke off. ‘Enough, signora, I 
thank you,’ he said, and offered his arm to lead her b^ 
to her husband. ‘Signor,’ he greeted the latter, ‘here is 
your v,nfe. Unharmed, vnth my compliments, I give her 
into your hands. Cherish with all the stren^ of your 
manhood a treasure which is so v/holly yours, and let your 
zeal be quickened by knowing that there arc powers 
stronger than reason or virtue, and not always so mag- 
nanimously ready to relinquish their preyl’ 

PoorSignor Angiolieri, so quiet, so bald! He did nor 
^ - as though he v/ould knov/ hov,^ to defend his hap- 
piness, «-cn against poweis much less demoniac than 
«c w’hich were nov/ adding mockery to frightfuincss. 
lemnly and pompously the cavaliere retired to the stage, 
amid ap lause to v/hich his eloquence gave double strength, 
t was tnis particular episode, I feel sure, that set the sea! 
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upon his ascendancy. For now he made them dance, yes, 
literallyj and the dancing lent a dissolute, abandoned, 
topsy-turvy air to the scene, a drunken abdication of the 
critical spirit which had so long resisted the spell of this 
man. Yes, he had had to fight to get the upper hand — 
for instance against the animosity of the young Roman 
gentleman, whose rebellious spirit threatened to serve 
others as a rallying point. But it was precisely upon the 
importance of example that the cavaliere was so strong. 
He had the wit to make his attack at the weakest point 
and to choose as his first victim that feeble, ecstatic youth 
whom he had previously made into a board. The master 
had but to look at him, when this young man would fling 
himself back as though struck by lightning, place his 
hands rigidly at his sides, and fall into a state .of military 
somnambulism, in which it was plain to any eye that he 
was open to the most absurd suggestion that might be 
made to him. He seemed quite content in his abject state, 
quite pleased to be relieved of the burden of voluntary 
choice. Again and again he offered himself as a subject 
and gloried in the model facility he had in losing conscious- 
ness. So now he mounted the platform, and a single cut 
of the whip was enough to make him dance to the cava- 
liere’s orders, in a kind of complacent ecstasy, eyes closed, 
head nodding, lank limbs flying in all directions. 

It looked unmistakably like enjoyment, and other 
recruits were not long in coming forward: two other 
young men, one humbly and one well dressed, were soon 
jigging alongside the first. But now the gentleman from 
Rome bobbed up again, asking defiantly if the cavaliere 
Would engage to make him dance too, even against his 
will. 

‘Even against your will,’ answered Cipolla, in unfor- 
gettable accents. That frightful ‘anche se non vuole’ 
still rings in my ears. The struggle began. After 
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Cipoilz had talcen anotner little and lighted a ixesh 
cigarette he stationed the Roman at a point in the middle 
a^le and himself took up a position some distance Behind 
hinij maidng his whip wnisde throuah the air as he gzve 
the order: ‘BallaP Hfe opponent did not stir. ‘Balk!’ 
icpeated the cavaliere incisively, and snapped his whip. 
You saw the young man move his neck round in his collar; 
at the same time one h.and lifted slightly at the wiis^ one 
ankle turned outwaro. But tnat was all, for the time at 
least; merely a tendency to twitch, now sternly repressed, 
now seeming about to get the upper hand. It escaped 
nobody ihat here a heroic obstinacy, a fixed resolve to 
resist, mun. needs be conquered; we were beholdins 2 
^Iknt eftort to stnke out and save the honour of the 
human race. He twitched but danced not; and the 
stniggle was so prolonged that the cavahere had to divide 
te attention bepr^n it and the stage, turning now and 
then to make his riding-whip whistle in the direction of 
tne danceis, as it were to keep them in leash. At the 
same time he ad^k^ the audience that no fatieue was in- 
volved m such activities, however long thej- went on, since 
It ^t the automatons up there who danced, but him- 
more his eye would bore itself into the 
- or the Pvoman’s neck and ky siege to the strenath of 

pur|xse which defied him. 

One^w it waver, that strength of purpcse, beneath the 
r^eat^ summo.ns and whip-craddn^, - Savr with an 
^ecU’.e interest which yet was not quite free from 
1 ^P^pathetic emotion — from pitv, even from a 
cruel kind of pleasure. If I understand what was going 
*he ne^tjYe character of the youna man’s 
ng pcmuon which was his undoina. It is likelv that 
wiLmg ^ not a practicable state of mind; nrf to" wa-ur 
to do somethung i^y hs in the long run a mental content 
impcssske to subsist on. Between not wSiina a certain 
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thing and not willing at all— in oAer words, yielding to 
another person’s will — there may lie too sriiall a space for 
the idea of freedom to squeeze into. Again, there were 
the cavaliere’s persuasive words, woven in among the 
whip-crackings and commands, as he mingled effects that 
were his own secret with others of a bewilderingly psycho- 
logical kind. ‘Balia!’ said he. ‘Who wants to torture 
himself like that ? Is forcing yourself your idea of free- 
dom? Una ballatina! Why, your arms and legs are 
aching for it. What a relief to give way to them— there, 
you are dancing already ! That is no struggle any mor^ 
it is a pleasure!’ And so it was. The jerking an 
twitching of the refractory youth’s limbs had at last got 
the upper hand; he lifted his arms, then his kne«, his joints 
quite suddenly relaxed, he flung his legs and ance , an 
amid bursts of applause the cavaliere led him to join e 
row of puppets on the stage. Up there we could see his 
face as he ‘enjoyed’ himself; it was clothed in a broad grin 
and the eyes were half-shut. In a way, it was “nsohrig 
to see that he was having a better time than he had had in 


the hour of his pride. . 

His ‘ fall’ was, I may say, an epoch. The ice was com- 
pletely broken, Cipolla’s triumph had reached its height. 
The Circe’s wand,; that whistling leather whip with the 
claw handle, held absolute stvay. At one hme it 
have been well after midnight — -not only were t ere eig 
or ten persons dancing on the little stage, but m ^ ^ , 
below a varied animation reigned, and a ong too e 
Anglo-Saxoness in a pince-nez left her seat o ^ own 
motion to perform a tarantella in the centre ats e. ipo a 
was lounging in a cane-seated chair at the left of the step, 
gulping down the smoke of a cigarette an reat in^ 
it impudently out through his bad teeth. He tappe 
foot and shrugged his shoulders, looking down upon e 
abandoned scene in the hall; now and then he snapped his 
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whip backwards at a lag^rd upon the stage. The chil- 
dren vrere awake at the moment With shame I speak 
of them. For it vfzs not good to be here, least of all for 
them; that we had not taken them away can only be ex- 
plained by saying that we had caught the general devil- 
may-careness of the hour- By that time it was all one. 
Anyhow, thank goodness, they lacked understanding for 
the disreputable side of the entertainment, and in their 
irmocence were perpetually charmed by the unheard-of 
indulgence which permitted them to be present at such a 
thing as a ma^cian’s ‘evening.’ "Whole quarter-hours at 
a time they drov.'sed on our laps, waking refreshed and 
rosy-cheeked, vdth sleep-drunken eyes, to laugh to burst- 
ing at the leaps and jumps the magician made those people 
up there make. They had not thought it would be so 
jolly; they joined with their clumsy little hands in every 
round of applause. And jumped for joy upon their 
chairs, as was their wont, when Cipolla beckoned to therr 
friend Mario from the Esquisito, beckoned to him jmt 
like a picture in a book, holding his hand in front of hb 
nose and bending and straightening the forefinger by 
turns. 

Mario obey'ed. I can see him nowr going up the stairs 
to Cipolla, v/ho conrinued to beckon him, in that droll, 
picture-book sort of v/ay. He hesitated for a moment at 
first; that, too, I recall quite clearly. During the whole 
et ening he lounged a^irrst a wooden pillar at the side 
^tran^, with his arms folded, or else with his hands 
thrust into his jacket pockets. He was on our left, near 
the youth with the militant hair, and had followed the 
perforr^nce attentively, so Hr as w'e had seen, if with no 
^rt3cu.ar zmmz.don and God knows hovr much compre- 
htnsro.n. He could not much relish bein:»^ summoned 
thus, at the end of the evening- But it was only too easy 
to see wny he obej-ed. After all, obedience was his calling 
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in life; and then, how should a simple lad like him find it 
within his human capacity to refuse compliance to a man 
so throned and crowned as Cipolla at that hour ? Willy- 
nilly he left his column and with a word of thanks to those 
making way for him he mounted the steps with a doubtful 
smile on his full lips. 

Picture a thickset youth of twenty years, with clipped 
hair, a low forehead, and heavy-lidded eyes of an indefinite 
grey, shot with green and yellow. These things I knew 
from having spoken with him, as we often had. There 
was a saddle of freckles on the flat nose, the whole upper 
half of the face retreated behind the lower, and that again 
was dominated by thick lips that parted to show the 
salivated teeth. These thick lips and the veiled look of 
the eyes lent the whole face a primitive melancholy — it 
was that which had drawn us to him from the first. In 
it was not the faintest trace of brutality — indeed, his hands 
would have given the lie to such an idea, being unusually 
slender and delicate even for a southerner. They were 
hands by which one liked being served. 

We knew him humanly without knowing him per- 
sonally, if I may make that distinction. We saw him 
nearly every day, and felt a certain kindness for his dreamy 
ways, which might at times be actual inattentiveness, sud- 
denly transformed into a redeeming zeal to serve. His 
mien was serious, only the children could bring a smile to 
his fece. It was not sulky, but uningratiating, without 
intentional effort to please — or, rather, it seemed to give 
up being pleasant in the conviction that it could not suc- 
ceed. We should have remembered Mario in any case, 
as one of those homely recollections of travel which often 
stick in the mind better than more important ones. But 
of his circumstances we knew no more than that his 
father was a petty clerk in the Municipio and his mother 
took in washing. 

K965 
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His white v/aiter’s coat became him better than the 
faded striped suit he wore, with a gay-coloured scarf instead 
of a collar, the ends tucked into his jacket. He neared 
Cipolla, who, however, did not leave off that motion of his 
finger before his nose, so that Mario had to come still 
closer, right up to the chair seat and the master’s legs. 
Whereupon the latter spread out his elbows and seized the 
lad, turning him so that we had a view of his lace. Then 
gazed him briskly up and down, with a careless, command- 
ing eye. 

‘Well, ragazz/) mtc, how comes it we make acquain- 
tance so late in the day? But believe me, I made yours 
long ago. Yes, yes, I ’ve had you in my eye this long 
while and known what good stuff you were made of. 
Hov,r could I go and forget you again? Well, I Ve had 
a good deal to think about. . . . Now tell me, what is 
your name? The first name, that ’s all I want,’ 

‘ My name is Mario,’ tlie young man answered, in a lovr 
voice, 

‘Ah, Mario. Very good. Yes, yes, there is such 
a name, quite a common name, a classic name too, one of 
those which preserve the heroic traditions of the Father- 
land. Bravo! Salve!’ And he flung up his arm slant- 
ingly above his crooked shoulder, palm outward, in the 
Roman salute. He may have been slightly tipsy by now, 
and no wonder; but he spoke as before, clearly, fluendy, 
and v.’ith emphasis. Though about this time there had 
crept into his voice a gross, autocratic note, and a kind of 
arrogance was in his sprawl. 

‘Well, nov/, Mario mio^ he went on, ‘it ’s a good thing 
you came this evening, and that ’s a pretty scarf you ’vc 
got on; it is becoming to your style of beauty. It must 
stand you in good stead with the girls, the pretty, pretty 
girls of Torre 

From the row of youths, close by the place where Mario 
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had been standing, sounded a laugh. It came from the 
youth with the militant hair. He stood there, his jacket 
over his shoulder, and laughed outright, rudely and 
scornfully. 

Mario gave a start. I think it was a shrug, but he may 
have started and then hastened to cover the movement by 
shrugging his shoulders, as much as to say that the necker- 
chief and the fair sex were matters of equal indifference to 
him. 

The cavaliere gave a downward glance. 

‘We needn’t trouble about him,’ he said. ‘He is 
jealous, because your scarf is so popular with the girls, 
maybe partly because you and I are so friendly up here. 
Perhaps he ’d like me to put him in mind of his colic — I 
could do it free of charge. Tell me, Mario. You ’ve 
come here this evening for a bit of fun — and in the day- 
time you work in an ironmonger’s shop?’ 

‘In a caf6,’ corrected the youth. 

‘Oh, in a cafe. That ’s where Cipolla nearly came a 
cropper! What you are is a cup-bearer, a Ganymede — I 
like that, it is another classical allusion — Salvietta!' 
Again the cavaliere saluted, to the huge gratification of his 
audience. 

Mario smiled too. ‘But before that,’ he interpolated, 
in the interest of accuracy, ‘ I worked for a while in a shop 
in Portoclemente.’ He seemed visited by a natural desire 
to assist the prophecy by dredging out its essential features. 

‘There, didn’t I say so? In an ironmonger’s shop?’ 

‘They kept combs and brushes,’ Mario got round it. 

‘Didn’t I say that you were not always a Ganymede? 
Not always at the sign of the serviette? Even when 
Cipolla makes a mistake, it is a kind that makes you 
believe in him. Now tell me: Do you believe in me?’ 

An indefinite gesture. 

‘A half-way answer,’ commented the cavaliere. 
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‘ P robably it is not easy to win your confidence. Even for 
me, I can see, it is not so easy. I see in your features a 
reserve, a sadness, un tratto di malinconia . . . tell me’ 
(he seized Mario’s hand persuasively), ‘have you troubles ?’ 

‘Nossignore,’ answered Mario, promptly and decidedly. 

‘You have troubles,’ insisted the cavaliere, bearing down 
the denial by the weight of his authority. ‘Can’t I see? 
T tying to pull the wool over Cipolla’s eyes, are you ? Of 
course, about the girls — it is a girl, isn’t it? You have 
love troubles?’ 

Mario gave a vigorous head-shake. And again the 
giovanotio's brutal laugh rang out. The cavaliere gave 
heed. His eyes were roving about somewhere in the air; 
but he cocked an ear to the sound, then swung his whip 
backwards, as he had once or twice before in his conversa- 
tion with Mario, that none of his puppets might flag in 
their zeal. The gesture had nearly cost him his new prey: 
Mario gave a sudden start in the direction of the steps. 
But Cipolla had him in his clutch. 

Not so fast,’ said he. ‘That would be fine, wouldn’t 
it ? So you want to skip, do you, Ganymede, right in the 
middle of the fun, or, rather, when it is just beginning? 
Stay with me, I ’ll show you something nice. I ’ll con- 
vince you. You have no reason to worry, I promise you. 
This girl — ^you know her and others know her too — 
what s her name? Wait! I read the name in your 

eyra,.it is on the tip of my tongue and yours too ’ 

Silvestral’ shouted xhz. giovanoUo from below. 

The cavaliere s face did not change. 

■ ^ there the forward people?’ he asked, not look- 

ing down, more as in undisturbed converse with Mario, 
.^en t there the young fighting cocks that crow in season 
and out? Takes the word out of your mouth, the con- 
ceited fool, and seems to think he has some special right to 
it. Let him be. But Silvestra, your Silvestra — ah, what 
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a girl that is ! What a prize ! Brings your heart into your 
mouth to see her walk or laugh or breathe, she is so lovely. 
And her round arms when she washes, and tosses her head 
back to get the hair out of her eyes! An angel from 
paradise!’ 

Mario stared at him, his head thrust forward. He 
seemed to have forgotten the audience, forgotten where 
he was. The red rings round his eyes had got larger, 
they looked as though they were painted on. His thick 
lips parted. 

‘And she makes you suffer, this angel,’ went on Cipolla, 
‘or, rather, you make yourself suffer for her — there is a 
difference, my lad, a most important difference, let me 
tell you. There are misunderstandings in love, maybe 
nowhere else in the world are there so many. I know 
what you are thinking: What does this Cipolla, with his 
little physical defect, know about love? Wrong, all 
wrong, he knows a lot. He has a wide and powerful 
understanding of its working, and it pa}S to listen to 
his advice. But let ’s leave Cipolla out, cut him out 
altogether, and think only of Silvestra, your peerless 
Silvestra! What! Is she to give any young gamecock 
the preference, so that he can laugh while you cry? To 
prefer him to a chap like you, so full of feeling and so 
sympathetic? Not veiy likely, is it? It is impossible — 
we know better, Cipolla and she. If I were to put myself 
in her place and choose between the two of you, a tarry 
lout like that — a codfish, a sea urchin — and a Mario, a 
knight of the serviette, who moves among gentlefolk and 
hands round refreshments with an air — my word, but my 
heart would speak in no uncertain tones — it knows to 
whom I gave it long ago. It is time that he should see 
and understand, my chosen one! It is time that you see 
me and recognize me, Mario, my beloved! Tell me, 
who am I ? ’ 
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It was grisly, the way the betrayer made himself 
irresistible, ■wreathed and coquetted with his crooked 
shoulder, languished ■with the pufiy eyes, and showed his 
splintered teeth in a sickly smile. And alas, at his 
beguiling words, what v/as come of our Mario? It is 
hard for me to tell, hard as it was for me to see; for here 
was nothing less than an utter abandonment of the inmost 
soul, a public exposure of timid and deluded passion and 
rapture. He put his hands across his mouth, his shoulders 
rose and fell "with his pantings. He could not, it was plain, 
trust his eyes and ears for joy, and the one thing he forgot 
was precisely that he could not trust them. ‘Silvestral’ he 
br^thed, from the very depths of his vanquished heart. 

Kiss inel’ said the himchback. ‘Trust me, I love 
mee. Kiss me here.’ And with the tip of his index 
finger, hand, arm, and little finger outspread, he pointed 
to his cheek, near the mouth. And Mario bent and 
kissed him. 

It had grown very stiU in the room. That was a 
niomtrous moment, grotesque and thrilling, the moment 
of Mano s bliss. In that evil span of rime, crov/ded with 
^ illusiveness of all joy, one sound became 

audible, and that not quite at once, but on the instant of 
the rnelancholy and ribald meeting betv/een Mario’s lips 
and the repulsive flesh which thrust itself forward for his 
caress. It v/as the sound of a laugh, from the giovanotto 
on our left. It broke into the dramatic suspense of the 
mornent, ^ise, mocking, and yet— or I must have been 
gross y mKtaken vAth an undertone of compassion for 
the poor bewildered, victimized creature. It had a faint 
nng ot that Poveretto’ which Cipolla had declared was 
wasted on the wrong person, when he claimed the pity 
lor his own. 

The lau^ stiU Jn the air when the redpient of the 
car^ gave his whip a little swish, low dov/n, close to his 
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chair-leg, and Mario started up and flung himself back. 
He stood in tliat posture staring, his hands one over the 
other on those desecrated lips. Then he beat his temples 
with his clenched fists, over and over; turned and stag- 
gered down the steps, while the audience applauded and 
Cipolla sat there with his hands in his lap, his shouldere 
shaking. Once below, and even while in full retreat, 
Mario hurled himself round with legs flung wide apart; 
one arm flew up, and nvo flat shattering detonations 
crashed through applause and laughter. 

There was instant silence. Even the dancere c^me to a 
fiill stop and stared about, struck dumb. Cipolla bounded 
from his seat. He stood with his arms spread out, slanting 
as though to ward everybody off, as 
he would cry out; ‘Stop! Keep back! Si ence. _ 
was that?’ Then, in that instant, he sank back m his 
seat, his head rolling on his chest; in the next he had fallen 
sideways to the floor, where he lay mouonless, a huddled 

heap of clothing, with limbs awry. 

The commotion was indescribable. _ Ladies hid their 
faces, shuddering, on the breasts of their escmts. . 
were shouts for a doctor, for the police. _eop e 
themselves on Mario in a mob, to disarm him to teKe 
away the weapon that hung from his fingers— -t a 
dull-metal, scarcely pistol-shaped tool wit p 

barrel— in how strange and unexpected a direction had fate 

finillv at last we took the children 

And now — now finally, at last wc i-;- 

and led them towards the exit, past ^e pair o 
just entering. Was that the end, they wanted to know, 
that they might go in peace ? Yes, we assured them, that 
was the end. An end of horror, a fatal en . n y ^ 
liberation— for I could not, and I cannot, but find so. 
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As the seven years drew on to their end, and the time 
approached when Jacob should know Rachel, he found he 
scarcely realized the truth, yet rejoiced beyond measure, 
and his heart beat mightily when he thought upon the 
hour. For Rachel was now nineteen yeais old and had 
waited for him in the purity of her blood, invulnerable 
through it to evil spirits and sickness which might have 
snatched her from her bridegroomj so that she was indeed, 
in respect to her bloom and beauty, all that Jacob had so 
tenderly prophesied: lovely to look at beyond all the 
daughters of the land, with her full and yet delicate forms, 
the soft braids of her hair, the thick nostrils of her little 
nose, Ae sweet, short-sighted gaze of her slanting eyes and 
the friendly night that rested in their depthsj lovely above 
all in the smiling way the upper lip lay upon the lower, 
and shaped the inexpressible charm of the corner of her 
mouth. Yes, lovely v/as she beyond all others; but if I 
say, as Jacob always said to himself, that she was lovely 
mrat 0^11 before Leah, that does not mean that Leah was 
ug ler than any other maiden, but merely that she was the 
nearest object of comparison, and suffered most of all next 
to c el. For it is quite possible to imagine a man less 
ens ave than Jacob to that single point of view, v/ho 
mig t ave preferred the elder daughter, despite the 
stupid and the ‘tenderness’ of her blue eyes, and the 
trick she had, both proud and bitter, of dropping the lids 
over their squinting stare. For Leah’s rich blond hair 
hung taotted on her neck, and she had the figure of a 
iruitful woman, ripe for motherhood. Much might be 

280 
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said in praise of Rachel, that she did not vaunt her own 
charms above her sister’s, or take undue advantage of her 
lovely little face, the image and likeness of the full moon, 
as Leah’s might be of the waning one. Rachel was not 
so untaught as not to reverence the latter in right of its 
condition, and indeed at the bottom of her heart she dis- 
approved of Jacob, that he so utterly rejected the thought 
of her sister and turned the brightness of his sole regard 
upon her— even though she could not quite put out of her 
heart all feminine satisfaction in his preference. 

The nuptial feast was set for the full moon of the sum- 
mer solstice; and Rachel too confessed that she longed for 
the coming of the festal day. Yet in the weeks just before 
she had been sad, weeping silently on Jacob s shoulder and 
against his cheek, answering his anxious J ^ 

painful smile and a quick head-shake that ^ ^ ® , 

from her eyes. What weighed upon her heart J^ob 
did not know— yet often he himself felt sad as well. Was 
she mourning over her maidenhead, since now the time of 
her blossoming drew to an end, when she should become a 
fruit-bearing tree? Such is the sadnps >nseparable froni 
life yet not from joy, and Jacob knew it too .L Ji! 

of high marriage is the day of death and a e^ o 
stice: the moon climbs to her height an rom 
turns her fiice again to the sun, into w ic s e w 
Jacob was to know her whom he loved, an egin . 
For from then on he would not stand done, living for him- 
self and as lord of the world; he would be disralved into his 
sons and in their persons belong to deat . e e w 
love them, them who became the beareisof his divided and 
diverse lives, because it was himself that consciously he 

had poured into Rachel’s womb. , . , , 

At this time he had a dream, which he renieinbemd 

long on account of its strange mood o^eace u ^ 

He dreamed it on a warm night of Tammuz, in th 
S=k96'- 
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meadows by his flocks, when the moon’s sickle stood 
facing left in the sky, which at its fullness should usher in 
the marriage feast. But in the dream he was still upon 
his flight from home, or another flight, driven once more 
to ride into the red waste; and as before a jackal trotted 
before him, prick-eared, dog-headed, with tail held stifliy 
out behind him, looked round and laughed. It was a 
repetition of reality, yet the same reality; recurring to work 
itself out, since the first time it had been left incomplete. 

He was riding among loose boulders and dry scrub 
— naught else grew. The ewl one wound among rock 
and bushes, appearing, disappearing, looking round. 
Once, when he had vanished, Jacob blinked; when he 
looked again, the creature sat in front of him on a stone, 
and was an animal still as to the head, the usual dog’s head 
with sharp upstanding ears and a projecting snout whose 
mouth ran right round to them; but his body was human 
down to the slightly dusty toes, and pleasant to look on, 
like the body of a slender youth. He sat on the piece of 
rock in a careless posture; one leg was drawn up, and he 
leaned with his elbow upon that thigh so that a fold came 
across his abdomen; the other was stretched out before him 
sidewise, the ankle on the ground. This limb, the delicate 
knee, the long, fine-sinewed, slightly curving leg, was a 
most pleasant sight. But a fell, the colour of yellow clay, 
began on the slender shoulders, the upper back and breast 
of the god, merging into the dog’s head with the wide jaws 
and crafty little eyes, v/hich suited the body so ill, was so 
painful a humiliation of it, that one could only say how 
lovely, without it, that body might have been. As Jacob 
rode up he got a strong whiff of the pungent odour which, 
sad to say, the boy-jackal exhaled. And how sad and 
strange at once it was to sec the figure open its wide jaws 
and address itself to speech in a labouring, throaty voice; 

‘Ap-uat, Ap-uat.’ 
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‘There is no need, son of Osiris, that thou shouldst 
trouble th)'self,’ Jacob said. ‘Thou art Anubis, guide and 
opener of the way, as well I know. And I had marvelled 
not to meet thee here.’ 

‘It was a blunder,’ said the god. 

‘What meanest thou ?’ asked Jacob. ^ 

‘They were in error,’ the other said, in his difficult 
speech, ‘they who begot me, the lord of the west and my 
mother, Nephthys.’ 

‘I am sad to hear it,’ said Jacob, ‘but relate to me how 


it fell out.’ , j j u 

‘She should not have been my mother,^ responded th^e 
youth, gradually learning to manage his jaws in speech. 
‘She was the wrong one. The darkness was to ame. 
She is a cow, it is all one to her. She wears the disk of 
the sun between her horns, in sign that now an a^in e 
sun goes in unto her to beget with her the young ay, u 
the bearing of so many radiant sons has made no abatement 

in her dull indifference.’ • u.. 

‘I seem to understand,’ Jacob said, ‘that that might be 

‘ v 5 y dangerous,’ agreed the other, nodding. ‘ Blindly, 
in all the good-natured warmth of her cowishness she em- 
braces all that comes to her, and dully passive 
to pass, though it happen only on account o e ar ". 

‘That is an evil,’ said Jacob. ‘But which had been the 
right one, then, if Nephthys were not she. 

‘Dost thou not know?’ asked the jadml youth. 

‘I cannot precisely distinguish,’ Jacob answered be- 
tween that wWch thou tellest me and that which I know 

of myself.’ 1 j t 

‘If thou knewest it not,’ the other responded, then i 

could not tell thee. In the beginning— not quite in ffie 
beginning, but nearly so, there were Geb and Nut. 1 n 
earth god and the heaven goddess. They had four 
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children: Osiris, Set, Isis, and Nephthys. But Isis was 
the sister-hride of Osiris and Nephthys of Set the red. 

‘So much is clear,’ said Jacob. ‘And then these four 
did not keep the arrangement clearly enough in mind?’ 

‘Alas, no,’ responded Anuhis, ‘two of them did not. 
What woulfe thou, for we are feckless beings, heedless 
and distracted from birth omvards. Carefulnes and fore- 
sight are base earthly characteristics, whereas what has 
not carefreeness been the cause of in this lifer’ 

‘It is but too true,’ Jacob confirmed. ‘One must take 
care. For to speak openly, it dependeth on the fact that 
ye are all idols. God knoweth alwa}’3 what He vrilleth 
and doth. He promised! and keepeth to His vrord. He 
sctteth up a bond and is true unto eternity.’ 

‘What godr’ asked Anuhis. But Jacob answered 
him: 

‘Thou feignest. When earth and heaven mingle, then 
indeed come forth heroes and great kings, but no god, 
neither four nor one. Geb and Nut, thou hast thpelf 
said it, were not quite the beginning. T\Tience came 
they?’ 

‘Out of Tefnut, the Great Mother,’ came the prompt 
reply from the stone. 

‘ Good, thou sayest it because I know it,’ Jacob went on 
in his dream. ‘But was Tefnut the beginning? Whence 
came Tefnut?’ 

‘The secret, the unbegotten one, whose name is Nun, 
he called her,’ responded Anubis. 

‘I asked thee not his name,’ said Jacob. ‘But now 
thou beginnest to speak sensibly, boy-dog. I had no 
intent to reason with thee. After all, thou art an idol. 
Relate to me of thy parents’ error.’ 

*Thc darkness was to blame,’ repeated the esdl-smelling 
one. ‘And he that carrieth the scourge and the shepherd’s 
crook, he was carefree and distraught. And in his majesty 
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he sought for Isis, his sister-bride, and by mistake he rame 
in the night upon Nephthys, sister of the red one. 1 hus 
she received that great god, thinking he was er ri e- 
groom, and they were both enfolded m the utter unconcern 

of the night of love.’ 

‘Can such things come to pass? cried Jacob. 

‘With ease,’ answered the other. For m its unconcern 
night knoweth the truth, and m her eyes the live y 
prepossessions of the daylight are ^ naug t. o 
woman’s body is like another’s, good to love good to beget 
upon. Only the countenance distinguishes one from 

another and is the cause of our Uyine 

another. For the countenance is of the day, J 

fancies, but before the night, that knows the truth, it is as 

°^hou speakest crudely and wiAout 
Jacob, gready disquiet. ‘One may have §7 
Ls Jen one hadi an head like to thine ^nd ^ " 
one must cover up only to be able to ^ ® 

pretty and well-favoured as it lies stretched out before 

'"Inubi, looked down, drew his leg in beside the other 
one and put his hands beweon his OT. 

‘ Leave me out,’ said he. 1 shall one oay j 

head too. Wouldst thou hear the rest of the ta . 

‘What happened?’ asked Jacob. „ . . 

‘In that nilht,’ went on 
for Nephthj's like Set the red her lor , an 
like to die lady Isis. For he w^ on ^eg^ng bentjind 
she on conceiving, and to the nig t ■ s 

importance. And they delighted one 
and conceiving, for thinking to love ea ° 
but beget. Then was that goddess pregnant widi me, 

whereas it should have been Isis the true wi e. 

‘Sad,’ Jacob said. 
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lean upon me, and we lamented together. Where art 
thou, thou left arm of my beautiful god, where shoulder- 
blade and foot of his right side, where art thou, lovely hea , 
and holy sex, which it seemeth is irreparably lost so that 
we are fein to replace it with an image made of sycamore 

""‘Thou speakest obscenely,’ said Jacob ‘and like to the 
death-god of the two countries.’ But Anubis rephed 
‘And thou, where thou standest, shouldst have m 
understanding for such matters, for thou art a hndegroo , 
and Shalt be|et and die. For m sex is death and ^ 
death sex, that is the miracle of the gjave am e , 
teareth the bonds of death and standeth up ^ “ 
as it happened to the lord, Osins, a me 
hovered as a female vulture and ma e is see . > 

the dead and cohabited with him even ^ ® , Jacob 

‘It is best now that I should awake, bought Jacob. 

And even as he still thought to see g^'L^^nfand 

up from the stone and • njgrthe 

vanishing were the same, he found h^self ly ng unde^rjAe 

starry night beside the sheep pens.^ is^ recollec- 

the jackal soon faded, it returned into is si P 

tion of the experience of his journey . melancholy 
to S! hngSdtiU uwhile in soul, in Aat 

and supported by the wrongly begot. , 

At this time Laban and Jacob often took ^ 
together over the approacliing event an 
b^ions, and how Laban in gonetal ^ 
feast; and Jacob learned that his f-ther-i^law had amb. 
tious plans and meant to celebrate regardless of expense. 
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‘It will cost me,’ Laban said, ‘a pretty penny, for there 
are now many more mouths and I must feed them. But 
I shall not rue it, for lo, trade is not at all bad, rather fairly 
favourable in these times, thanks to many circumstances 
among which we should mention the blessing of Isaac. 
Therefore it is I can pay for more labour in the court, and 
have bou^t two maids in addition to that lazy Iltani, and 
they are quite seemly wenches, named Zilpah and Bilhah. 
And on the wedding da}3 I will give these to my two 
daughters, Zilpah to Leah my eldest and to the second 
Bilhah. And at the marriage will the maid be thine, and 
I will give her thee as dowry and her price shall be 
reckoned as two-thirds of the mina of silver, according to 
our contract.’ 

T embrace thee in thanks,’ said Jacob, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘But that is the least of it,’ went on Laban. ‘For all 
the feast will be at my sole charge, and I will invite people 
on the sabbath from fer and near and have musicians who 
shall play and dance, and I will lay two bullocks and four 
sheep upon their backs, and comfort the guests with drink 
until they see all things double. All that will be a heavy 
charge, but I will bear it and not pull a long face, for is it 
not my daughter’s wedding? And besides I have in mind 
to make the bride a gft, that she may wear it and it wiU 
rejoice her heart. I bought it long ago of a traveller, and 
it cost much money, and I have kept it in the chest: a veil, 
for the bride to shroud herself in, that she may be holy unto 
Ishtar and a consecrated one, v/hose veil also thou shalt 
lift. It may have belonged to a king’s daughter in times 
past, being the maiden garment of a daughter of princes, 
so artfully is it embroidered throughout with manifold 
symbols of Ishtar and Tammuz, but she, the spotles one, 
shall veil her head in it. For immaculate is she and shall 
be like one of the efiiiu, like to the bride of heaven, whom 
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each year at the feast of Ishtar the priests at Babel lead up 
to God before all the people, up the steps of the stairs and 
through the seven gates, and take from her some P>ece ot 
her garment and her ornaments at every an at^ 
last |ite her shame, and they lead the holy m^d naked into 
the uppermost bedchamber of the 

There she receives the god upon the bed m the darkness 
of the night and exceedingly great is the mystery. 

‘HW said Jacob. For Laban opened his eyes and 

spread out his fingers at the sides of his hea an pu 

air of sanctimoniousness that in his nephew’s view suited 
him not at all. Laban continued: 

‘Of course, it is very fine and lovely when the bride 
groom hath a house and court of h.s own, or ^ 
ireat esteem in the house of his parent whence he 
Cometh in great pomp to fetch the bn e an o 
procession by land or by water to his own place and hj 
inheritance. ^ But thou as thou Imowest art but a e 
and homeless man, fallen out wuh thine 
with me as my son-in-law, and I ma 'e n ^ 

There will be no bridal procession by land water ami 
you will sojourn here after the feast and the nuP«al mgC 
but when I have come between you and touchy > 
heads, then we shall do as is the custoni ° 
cases and lead you with singing roun e 
the bridal chamber. Thou shaft sit Aere upon Ae bed 

with a flower in thy the court 

“Shtr at the door f 

we put out the torchk and I lead the f 

4ee. and leave you, that thou mayeat hand her the flower 

in the darkness.’ „ , j t.,...,'!, 

‘Is that the custom and lawftil? ’ 

‘Far and wide, thou sayest it, rep le ® *, ‘And 

‘Then will I also approve it,’ responded Jacob. And 
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I assume that there will likewise be a torch burning, or a 
little lamp with a wick, that I may see my bride when I 
hand her the flower and also afterwards,’ 

‘Be silent,’ cried Laban. ‘Would I might knov/ what 
thou hast in thy mind, with thy unchaste speaking, to 
speak so before the father, to wJiom it is moreover painful 
and bitter to lead his child in unto a man that he may un- 
cover her and sleep v/ith her. At least in my presence 
hold thy Icv/d tongue and restrain v/ithin thyself thy over- 
great lustfulness. I'or hast thou not hands to see, and 
must thou also swallow up the spotless one with thine eyes 
to sharpen thy lust upon her shame and her maiden tremb- 
ling? Have respect before the mystery of the high 
tower 1’ 

Pardon!’ said Jacob, ‘and forgive me. I have not 
rneant it so unchastely in my thoughts as it soundeth in 
thy mouth. Gladly would I have looked upon my bride 
with my eyes. But since it is far and wide the custom to 
do as thou sayest, I v/ill be satisfied for the time,’ 

Thus the day of the fullness of splendour came on, and 
t e nuptial feast, and in the house of Laban, the prosperous 
breeder of sheep, and in his court, there was a slaughtering 
and a seething and roasting and brewing, so that everything 
steamed and all was bustle and noise, and all eyes watered 
rom the smoke of the fires that burned under pots and 
ovens. For Laban v/as saving of charcoal and heated 
a most altogether v/ith thorns and dung. And the master 

t” Jn the house, including 

jaco , hurried on the v/ork and the servants, to make 
%pita ity or so many and to prepare the banquet; for 
e we ing would last seven days and for all that time the 
supplies mmt be inexhaustible, of cakes and buns and fish 
Drrad, or thick soups and plantains and milk dishes, of beer 
and truit juices and strong waters, not to mention the 
roasted mutton and joints of beef — else shame and 
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mockery would be the portion of the household. And^ 
they worked they sang songs to Uduntamku^ the at, e 
god of the belly, the presiding deity of feasting, Aey all 
sang and composed them, Laban, Adina, Jacob, an^ ea , 
Iltani the idle and Bilhah and Zilpah the daughters maids, 
Abdcheba the twenty-shekel man, and the lat^t-acquire 
slaves. Laban’s sons in their little shirts ran boisterous y 
among the press, slipped on the blood from the slaug tering 
and befouled themselves, so that their fkther wrung their 
ears and they howled like jackals. Only Rac e s^ s i 
and idle in the house— for she might not see the bride- 
groom now nor he his bride — and examine t e 7 
veil, her father’s present, which she should wear at th 
feast. It was splendid to see, a magnificent specimen ot 
the arts of weaving and embroidering: it seeme 
merited piece of good fortune that such a the 

have found its way into Laban’s house an is c ’ . 

man who let it go so cheap must have been grea y p 

by circumstances. , 

It was large and broad, a garment an . ^ ’ 

with wide sleeves to put one’s arms in ^nvpr it 

piece of it could either be drawn o\mr the ea o 
or else wound about the head and shou ers, or . , 
hang down the back. And the maiden 
uncertainly in the hand, for it was heavy an 'S ‘ , ^ 

and of unequal weight in different plac«. The bac ^ 
ground was of the palest blue, woven m a . . 

breath of air, a misty t the 

one hand, and yet weighted brilliant, 

and silver and bronze, and ever}^^ ^ » white all 

purple, rose, and olive, likevvise black and 
blended together like paintings in bright ^ ; 

such clever pictures and designs! Here was Ishtar-Mam , 
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in various shapes, a tiny nude figure, pressing milk out of 
her breast with both hands, the sun and moon on either 
side. Everywhere the five-pointed star was repeated in 
varying colours, signifying god; the dove, the bird of the 
mother-goddess of love, was woven most often in silver 
thread. Gilgamesh, the hero, two-thirds god and one- 
third man, was displayed strangling a lion in the bend of 
his arm. One recognized the human scorpion pair who 
at the ends of the earth guarded the gate throu^ which 
the sun goes down to the lower world. One distinguished 
various animals, sometime paramours of Ishtar and trans- 
formed by her — a wolf, a bat, the same who had once been 
Isullanu, the gardener. But Tammuz, the shepherd, v/as 
represented by a brilliant bird, the first partner of her lust, 
to whom she had decreed weeping year for year; and there 
was not lacking the fire-breathing bull of heaven, whom 
Anubis sent against Gilgamesh because of Ishtar’s baffled 
longing and perfervid plaints. The garment slipped 
through Rachel’s hands: she saw a man and woman sitting 
at both sides of a tree, stretching up their hands to the fruit, 
while a snake rose up behind the woman’s back. And 
again there was embroidered a sacred tree, with two 
bearded angels on either side, touching it with scaly 
masculine cones to make it bear; while above the tree of 
life the female emblem hovered surrounded by sun, moon, 
and stars.^ And likewise there were sayings woven into 
the veil, in broad-pointed signs, lying down or standing 
straight or slanting. Rachel made out: ‘I have put off 
, my coat, how shall I put it on?’ 

played with the bright-coloured weave, the 
splendid garment and veil; she wrapped it round her and 
turned herself about in it, she found new ways to drape its 
picmre-book transparency. Thus she beguiled the time 
while she waited and the others prepared the feast. Some- 
times she had visits from Leah, her sister, who also tried 
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the beauties of the veil upon her own person and afte^ 
wards they sat together, and caressed each o^^er with 
tears. Why did they weep ? They alone teew-though 
I might go so far as to say that they had ent r^ons 

When Jacob sat and mused, with swimming gaze and 
all the tali that had written themselves 
face and weighed down his life with their igni > 

came back and were present in h s mind as ^^7 ^ ^ 
on the day when he and his red-haired twin had buned 
their fathen then there was one day, and 
possessed beyond all others this power ” P 
having inflicted upon him a defeat so ev g 
senses and so humiliating to his feeling^ a 
long could not shake it off. and only regained m itsel 
wil the advent of a feeling that was If 
resurrection of those shamed j° j ^ 

I say, before all, was the story of his wedding day 

They had all, the people of Laban washed their M 
and limbs in the water of the blessed pon , 
and curled themselves to their taste, pu the 

garments, and burned much fragrant 

incoming guests with a sw^^ ^ ^ bullocks 

on foot, on the backs of asses, m carts drawn y 

and mules, men alone, men wi f peasants 

chM„„ if .hey couW no. b M. » bo- f 

inSTLd cels .^5 td in fW^nirS 

l.ke Laban, of .he ^^7 They saluted, hand to 

same prosaic habits of thought. , , ^ r ii and sundry, 
forehead, made inquiry into the f f 
and then settled down in house and court roun 
pots and shaded tables.. Water ha.ung been Poured 
Lir hands and feet, they smacked f ^te of 

upon the lengthy meal, amid lou mi of the 

Shamash and of Laban, father of the bride and giver 
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feast. The banquet was laid in the outer court of the 
steading, between the storehouses, as well as in the inner 
court round the altar, on the roof of the house and in the 
wooden galleries; and round the altar were grouped the 
musicians hired from Harran — they played on harps, 
drums, and cymbals and likewise danced. The day was 
windy, the evening still more so. Clouds glided across 
the moon, hiding her altogether from time to time, a bad 
omen to many of those present though they did not 
expressly say so. They were simple folk, and made no 
distinction between complete darkening and a cloud pass- 
ing over her face. A sultry wind went sighing through 
the steading, got caught in the chimney of the storehouses, 
i^de the tall poplars creak and groan, and whirling among 
e scours of the feast, the odours of the anointed guests, 
and the fumes of the cookery, mingled them all together 
m guse of vapour, and seemed to try to snatch the flames 
rrom^ the tnpods where nard grass and hudulhu gum were 
burning. Jarab, when he recaUed his wedding day, 
a ways recognized in his nostrils that wind-driven mingling 
or spices and sweat and roasted meats*. 

He sat with the family among the feasting guests in the 
upper room, where seven years before he had first broken 
j ® stranger kin; sat with the master, his fruit- 
ful wife and their daughters at a table heaped up with 
essert an ^inties of various sorts, sweet breads and 
cucumbers and garlic, and pledged the guests who 
fted their ^ass^ to him and Laban. Rachel, his bride, 
nnH IT c should receive for his own, sat beside him, 
and he k^ed from time to time the seam of her veil that 
enveloped her m ite heavy picture-folds. She did not lift 

h A ^ seemed the consecrated one’s hunger 

had been satisfied earlier. She sat quiet and silent, only 
bending meekly her shrouded head when he kissed her 
veil. Jacob too sat silent and dreamy, with a flower in his 
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hand, a blossoming twig of myrtle from Laban’s well- 
rratered garden. He had drunk beer and date wme and 
his senses were somewhat clouded; his sou cou net e 
free itself for thought nor rouse itself to observation, but 
tvas heavy within his anointed body, and his body was his 
soul. Gladly would he have thought, gladly compre- 
hended how his God had brought all this to pass; how He 
had brought the beloved in the way of the 
human creature whom he had but neede to e o 
his heart to elect her and love her for all time and cter 7 
—beyond itself, and in the children whom his love wou 
beget. He tried to rejoice in his vnctory ^ 

hard time of waiting, laid upon him, it seeme m p 
for Esau’s undoing and his bitter weeping, “ . . 

feet of God the Lord, in thanks \nd pra.se, th. triumph, 
for that it was His; God through him and not 
achieving patience having enforced time, 
headed monster, as once the dragon of aos, 
had been but inward wish and wamng was 
and Rachel sat beside him in the veil which n a htde 
while he would be permitted to lift. _ He t^ed to 
of this joy in his soul. But with joy it is ^ wi h the 
waiting for it; the longer one waits, t e ’ 

the more it is filled with practical 
needs. And when it comes, that joy so ^ bodily 
it is not of the stuff of the divine but has becom ^^^d_ly 

present and has material weight, like a 1 e. 

of the body is never pure bliss, ^ "r jindv the soul 

pleasant, and if joy becomes the 

does also, and is no longer anything else but bo^» 

the oil-staked pores, whose affair that once distant bliss 

whose property this joy had now •, • jjoly 

soon might and must approve itself mig y 
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darknss of the nupdal chamber. For his joj was 
marriage joy and a feast of Ishtar; it was celebrated with 
overeating and drunkenness, wreathed about with the 
odours of spices — ^whereas once it had been God’s afeir 
and rested in his hand. And as once Jacob had been 
pained over the waiting, and forced to forget it in life and 
action, so nov/ he was pained for the sake of God, who 
was the Lord of life and all the longed-for future, yet, 
when the hour came to pass, must yield His dominion to 
the special idols of the physical, in whose sign it stood, 
j^d therefore Jacob Idssed the little nude figure of Ishtar, 
lifting the hem of Rachel’s veil as she sat beside him, 
immaculate sacrifice to procreation. 

Laban sat opp>osite, leaning forward with his heavy arm 
on ^the table and looking steadfastly at his son-in-law. 

Rejoice, my son and my sister’s son, for thy hour is at 
hand and the (Hy of rewarding, and thou shalt be paid the 
reward according to law and contract for the seven years 
tf^t thou hast laboured for my house and my business to 
me reasonable satisfaction of its head. And the reward 
IS neither goods nor gold but a tender maiden, my daughter, 
whom thy heart desireth, and thou shalt have her after thy 
earts desire, and she shall be submissive to thee in thy 
arms. ^ I marvel how thy heart may be beating, for the 
hour js big for thee, truly an hour of life like to be thy 
^eatest hour, great as the hour when in thy fether’s tent 
ou wonnest the blessing, as thou hast told me, thou 
cra^ one and son of a crafty woman!’ 

' Jacob did not hear. 

mocked at him with gross words before the 

guests; 

, jn-^foen, son-in-law, hear me and answer how 

thou quake before the bliss of embracing 
th}' bnder Hast thou not fear as once in that matter of 
the blessing, when thou wentest in to thv father with thy 
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knees shaking ? Didst thou not say the sweat ran down 
thy thighs for dread and thy voice stuck in thy throat even 
when thou wouldst win the blessing away rom sau t e 
accursed? Thou happy man, pray that joy ta e no 
away thy manliness in the moment when thou needest 
most — else the bride might take it ill! 

They all roared with laughter in the_ upper roo*"’ 
once more Jacob smiled and kissed the picture of Ishtar to 
whom God had given the hour. But Laban got heavily 

to his feet, swaying somewhat, and said. 

‘Come then, for it is midnight, come up to me and I will 

Cose .o s»J-b »d Rachel ^eC 
down on the paved floor before the bride s ^ 

hear how Jacob answered to the questions ‘ ^ 

custom. For Laban asked him ^ , , -r 

should be his wedded wife and he her ^ c’wered ves 
willed to give her the flower-to which answered yj. 
Asked whether he was well-born, whether he mke 

rich this woman and fruitful her worn ’ 
that he was the son of the gr^t and would fill her kp wito 

' silver and gold and make fruitful • foi-gheads 

of the garden. Then Laban touched both their for , 

and stepped between them and laid his an p , 
Then he told them to stand up and embrace each ^her 
and that then they were wed. And he ^ 
one back to her mother, but the nep ew , , £ 

hand and led him in front of the guests, who ^to^a^ 
beginning to sing. They 

into the paved court and the musicians e "lies and 

walked before them. Next came ^oys with torches and 

after them children in short smocks wi 
between chains. Jacob, led by Laban walked m the 
sweet-smelling cloud, with the white osso ® ^ 

twig in his right hand. He did not join m the traditional 
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son^ that swelled up as they marched, and only hummed a 
little when Laban nudged him and told him to open his 
mouth. But Laban sang in a heavy bass and knew all the 
songs by heart; they were sentimental and amorous ditties 
alx)ut loHng couples in general, on the verge of their nup- 
tials, and how on both sides they can scarcely wait. They 
told of the procession, coming out of the wilderness like 
pillars of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and frankincense; 
and of the bridegroom walking with the crown where- 
with his mother crowned him on the day of his espousals. 
AH this was about the procession in which th^ were 
actually moving, but the allusions did not fit Jacob; his 
mother was Hr away, he was a fugitive, and he was not 
leading his beloved into his mother’s house and into the 
chamber of her who had borne him. Just for that reason, 
it seemed, Laban sang the more lustily, honouring the 
pattern in the face of all present lacks, that Jacob might 
feel how different it was. And then the bridegroom 
s^ke, in Ae song, and the bride gave ardent answer and 
th^ ^ng in turn long rapturous speeches of mutual praise 
n freshly prepared in the 

l^nelled chamber; they pointed one another the way 
thimer, pronusing the greatest pleasure in the union of 
«r n^d-scented loveliness. For his left hand would be 
un er her head and his right hand embrace her, and 
^eeter^Aan wine from the hills would be their mutual 
or e. Thus they told one another in song each painting 
fi" language the other’s Iweliness. And 

y ey charged the company to stir not up nor awake 
1°^ uptuous slumber either bride or bridegroom until 
^ Tv” ' itnplored the people in song by the 

roes an y the hinds of the field, and the company took 
up e words as they paced and sang them with great 
hraraness; even the incense-bearing boys sang lustily if 
wathout precise understanding. And so they marched. 
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in the windy, moon-darkened night, round Labans 
steading, once and twice, and came before the house an 
before the house door of palm wood, and Laban presse 
through, with the musicians in the lead, and came to the 
bedchamber on the ground floor, that likewise had a door, 
and Laban led in Jacob by the hand. He made ^ ^ 
the torches, that Jacob might see into the room and make 
out the position of table and bed. Then he wished him 
blessings on his manhood and turned back to the company 
that crowded about the doorway. They went away, 
singing as they went, and Jacob was alone. 

After long decades, and in his old age, and even on his 
dying bed, where he still spoke solemnly o **•> , 

remembered naught more clearly than how e a stoo 
alone in the darkness of the bridal chamber, w ere it ew, 
and was draughty, for the night wind burst roug e 
window openings under the roof and out again ro g 
the openings on the side toward the court, 
in the carpets and hangings with whi^, as Jaco a 
by the torchlight, they had adorned the walls, and making 
a great flapping and clapping. It wm the room a ov 
archive and gfavc chamber, with the teraphim and the 
receipts. Jacob could feel through the thin ‘^T^t th y 
had put down the ring of the little trap oor y w 
went down. And he had seen the e an 
towards it with his hands out. It was e es 
house, one of three; Laban and Adina ha sa on 
first meal seven years ago: a sofe on 
with a round headrest of polished bronze. ey P 
covers on the wooden frame, with linen over em, J 
could feel it, and there were pillows a^inst the headr^ . 
But it was a narrow bed. On the table beside it stood 
beer and a little food. There were wo tabourets m the 
room, also covered with stuflF, and lamp stan s a 
head, but there was no oil in the lamps. 
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Jacob tried the kmps and discovered their empriness, as 
he stood in the vrind and the darkness v/h 3 e the train was 
fetching the bride and filling house and court with the 
noise of their singing and the trampling of their feet. He 
sat dov/n on the bed and listened, the flower in his hand. 
The procession vfzs leaHng the house again, with the harps 
and cymbals at its head, bringing Rachel, his beloved, to 
whom all his heart belonged, and she v/alked there in her 
veil. Laban led her by the hand as he had done Jacob; 
perhaps Adina was there too, and the music of the wedding 
songs rose and died awayc At last he heard the words: 

>17 beloved h mine, he is altogether laiae; 

I ana a garden enclor-ed, full of piearant fruits and full of the 
odours of the Snest spices. 

Come, O beloved, into thy garden! 

Eat of thy pleasant fruits, tahe unto thee the refreshment of their 
juices! 

The feet of those who sang were before the door, and the 
door opened a little so that snatches of the song and the 
music came through, and then the veiled one was in the 
room, ushered by Laban, who closed the door quickly and 
they were alone in the irkness. 

Is it thou, Rachel:’ Jacob asked after a little while, 
during w/hich he had waited for those outside to move 
away from the door. He asks as one says: ‘Have you 
returned from your journey:’ when the traveller stanfe 
I ere in the flesh and it cannot be otherwise than that he 
3 remmed, so that the question is nonsense, only asked 
that the voice may be heard and the traveller does not 
answ'CT but can only ku^. But Jacob heard that she 
bent her head, he knew it from the Hint rustling and 
ratdi.ng of the light-heavy' veiL 

Thou beloved, little one, my dos'e, and apple of my 
eye, heart of my heart,’ he said fen'endy. ‘It is so dark 
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... and blowcth I am sitting here upon the bed 

if thou hast not seen it, straight into ^ 

then somewhat to die right. Come, t en, u 

against the table, else a bruise will come opo ^ t ^ 

s&n and also thou wouldst knock over the beer 

not thirsty for beer, I am only thirsty for thee, m> pome 

granatc. ^How good that they have 

and that I sit here no longer alone in the 'jm . 

thou now ? Gladly would I come to meet ^ 

probably I may not, for it is by law and oustoin th 

thee the flower while sitting, and t oug no > 

yet we will hold to that which is P/"®‘'"^"‘^;;^XTesTred 
be well and truly wedded as we have steadfesdy desired 

“7h7.hStt=Sm.him,hisv Mmofe 

Of the time when holTr^^^^ 

h,d waited with him and now on her '“J' 

the goal of her desires stirred the tender® “ “ 

heart Such js love, when « IS compl^e.^^ ^ 

SrSg“ h'‘oS J-hteyi a. the same nnre he felt 

the tension of his manhood. me in the 

-Here - 

darkness, as I found thee alter m ^ 

journey and ^hou ^mest^on^a g ^ther among 

men and ’ ! haTe^n-ed for thee seven years 
li^at our feet, and m^dove, ^ 

Thou seest it and findest it not, ^ 

thy hand to the twig that thou may . 

to thee and thus we are one. But tnj nan ^ 

I so love it, and I love the bones of ^y « nst, ^ 
known unto me that I know it again m the darkness. 
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thy hand is to me like thyself, and like thy whole body, 
but that is like to a sheaf of wheat garlanded with roses. 
My sister, my love, let thyself down to me and sit by my 
side and I will move that there may be space for two and 
would be for three if needful. Yet how good is God, 
that He lets us be two alone together, thee by me and me 
by thee ! For I love only thee, for the sake of thy face 
that I cannot now see but saw a thousand times and kissed 
for very love, for it is thy loveliness that crowns thy body 
as with roses, and when I think that thou art Rachel, with 
whom I have often been, yet never thus, and who waited 
for me and likewise now waiteth for me, and upon my 
tenderness, then a bliss cometh upon me stronger than I 
am, so that it overcometh me. A darkness enfoldeth us, 
thicker than thy veil which enfoldeth thee, thou purest 
one, and darkness is bound upon our eyes so that they see 
naught beyond themselves and are blind. But it is only 
mey, thanks be to God, and not one of our other senses. 

or we hear each other when we speak, and the darkness 
cannot part us more. Tell me, my soul, thou too art 
enraptured hy the greatness of this hour?’ 

1 am thine m bliss, dear lord,’ she softly said. 

5 at might have been Leah who spoke, thy older 
sister, e answered. ‘Not according to the sense, of 
course, but m the way of speaking. The voices of sisters 
a 1 e, indeed, and words come from their mouths with 
tbn sound. For the same father begot them, upon 
anrl ”iother, and they are a little distinguished in time 
Separate movement, yet are one in the 
blind w A ^ Lo, I am afraid, a little, at my own 
nowpr ^ h'ghtly said that the darkness hath no 

^ over our speech, yet I feel after all that it presseth 
hard upon my words and sinketh into them so that I fear 

of the distinction, 
ou art Rachel and I Jacob, and not for instance 
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Esau, my red brother! My forefathers and I, at night 
beside the flocks, have pondered much upon the person of 
God, who He is, and our children and our children’s 
children will follow us in our musings. But I at this 
hour will say and make clear my words, that the darkness 
may roll back away from them: “God is the distinction!” 
And therefore now I lift thy veil, beloved, that I may see 
thee with seeing hands; and I lay it carefully upon this 
chair that is here, for it is priceless with pictures and shall 
be handed down through generations, and be worn by 
beloved ones without number. Lo, here is thy hair, 
black but comely, I know it so well, I know the fragrance 
of it, I carry it to my lips and what power hath darkness 
over it? It cannot come between my lips and thy hair. 
Here are thy eyes, smiling night in the night, and their 
tender sockets and the soft places beneath them where so 
many a time I have kissed away the impatient tears, and 
my lips were wet from them. Here are thy cheeks, soft 
as down and the costliest wool of goats from strange lands. 
Here thy shoulders, which feel to mine hands larger than 
I see them in the day, and here thine arms, and here ’ 

He ceased. As his seeing hands left her lace and found 
her body and the skin of her body, Ishtar pierced them 
both to the marrow, the bull of heaven breathed and its 
breath was as the breath of both that mingled. And all 
that windy night did Jacob find the child of Laban a 
glorious mate, great in delights and mighty to conceive, 
and she received him many times and again and again, so 
that they counted no more, but the shepherds answered 
one another that it was nine times. 

Later he slept on the ground beside her, for the bed was 
narrow and he gave her room and comfort for her rest, 
sleeping himself crouching beside the bed, with his cheek 
against her hand that hung over the edge. The morning 
dawned. Dim red and hushed it stood before the windows. 
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and slowly filled with light the bridal chamber. It was 
Jacob v/ho first av/akened, from the daylight betv/een his 
lids, and from the stillness; for until deep into the night 
the feasting had continued, with much laughter and noise 
in house and court, and only toward morning, when the 
bridal pair already slept, had quiet descended. And also 
he was uncomfortable — though hov,? joyfully — ^and waked 
the easier. He stirred and felt her hand, remembered 
er'erything and turned his mouth to kiss it. Then raised 
his head to see his dear one in her slumbers. With ej'es 
heavy and sticky from sleep, still unvrilling to focus, he 
looked at her. And it was Leah. 

He dropped his eyes and shook his head vrith a smile. 
‘Ah,’ thought he, v/hile es'en then a chili crept round his 
heart and into the pit of his stomach, ‘v/hat mzdness, what 
a “ morning-after” mockery! Darkness v/as hung before 
mine eyes, and nov/ that they are unblinded they see false 
things. Are then sisters so mysteriously alike, and show 
it in their sleep, though no likeness shov/s itself in their 
features? Let me look again!’ 

But he did not look, because he feared to, and vrhat he 
said to himself was only a panic-struck gabbling. He had 
seen that she was blonde, and her nose somev/hat red. He 
rubbed his eyes vrith his knuckles and forced himself to 
look. It vras Leah who lay and slept. 

The thoughts tumbled over each other in his head. 
How came Leah here, and where was Rachel, whom th^ 
h^ brought in unto him and v/hom he had known this 
rdght?^ He staggered backwards away from the bed into 
the middle of the room and stood there in his shirt, his 
fisB to his cheeks. ‘Leah!’ he screamed, in a strangled 
voice. She sat up at once. She blink^, smiled, and 
dropped her eyelids as he had so often seen her do. One 
shoulder and breast were bare; thej' were white and 
beautiful. 
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‘Jacob, my husband,’ she said, ‘let it be so, according to 
the father’s will. For he would have it so and so arranged 
it, and the gods shall give me that to make thee thank both 
him and them.’ 

‘Leah,’ he stammered, and he pointed to his throat, his 
breast, and his brow, ‘since when is it thou?’ 

‘Always it was I,’ she answered, ‘and I was thine this 
night ever since I entered in the veil. And always I was 
tender towards thee and ready as Rachel, since I saw thee 
from the roof; and have I not proved it to thee the whole 
of this night ? For say thyself if I have not served thee as 
well as any woman could, and been strong in desire ! And 
certain am I in my inwards that I have conceived from 
thee, and it shall be a son, strong and brave and we shall 
call his name Reuben.’ 

Then Jacob cast back and bethought himself how he 
had taken her for Rachel this night, and he went to the 
wall and laid his arm along it and his forehead on his arm 
and wept bitterly. 

Thus for some while he stood, torn by his emotions, and 
each time the thought returned, how he had believed and 
had known her, how all his joy had been delusion and the 
hour of fulfilment turned to shame, for which he had 
served and conquered the time, it was with him as though 
his stomach and his brain turned over within him, and he 
despaired with his whole soul. But Leah knew no more 
to say, and onlj' wept likewise, from time to time, as she 
had done the day before with Rachel. For she saw how 
little it had been she who had again and again received him, 
and only the thought that she would now in all probabilit}' 
have a fine son named Reuben came to strengthen her 
heart. 

Then he left her and rushed out of the chamber. He 
had almost stumbled over the sleepers that lay everywhere 
outside in house and court, in the disorder from the feast, 

tsfc 
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on covers and mats or on the bare ground, sleeping off their 
debauch. ‘Laban !’ he cried, and stepped over forms that 
emitted surly grunts, stretched out and snored again. 
‘Laban!’ he repeated more quietly, for torment and bitter- 
ness and the fierce demand for a reckoning did not slay in 
him all consideration for these sleepers in the early morn- 
ing after the heavy feasting. ‘Laban! where art thour’ 
And came before the master’s chamber, where he lay 
with Adina his wife, knocked and cried: ‘Laban, come 
forth!’ 

‘What, what!’ arrswered Laban from within. ‘Who 
is it calleth me in the early dawn, after I have been 
sleeping?’ 

‘It is I. Thou must come out!’ Jacob cried. 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said Laban. ‘So it is my son-in-law that 
calleth, and sayeth I, like a child, as though one could tell 
from that alone who he is, but I know the voice and will 
come forth to hear what he hath to tell to me in the dawn- 
ing, though just then I was enjoying my best sleep.’ And 
came forth in his shift, with rumpled hair, and blinking. 

‘I was asleep,’ he repeated. ‘Such a deep sleep and 
doing me so much good. How comes it thou thyself 
sleepest not or dost according to thy new state ?’ 

Tt is Leah,’ said Jacob, with trembling lips. 

‘Of a surety,’ replied Laban, ‘and callest thou me in the 
grey dawn out of beneficent slumber after heavy drinking 
to tell me what I know as well as thou?’ 

Thou monster, thou tiger, thou devilish man!’ cried 
Jacob beside himself. ‘ I tell thee not that thou raayest 
know it, but to show thee that I know it and to bring thee 
to accounting in my torment.’ 

Take care of thy voice above all, then,’ said Laban, 
that thou lowerest it considerably: that I counsel thee, if 
thou lettest not thyself be counselled by the plain circum- 
stances. For not enough that I am thy uncle and father- 
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in-law, and thy master to boot, whom it beseemeth not to 
breathe upon with cries of murder, but also house and 
court lie full of sleeping guests, as thou seest, who in a few 
hours will go out with me to the hunt and take their 
pleasure in the wild and in the reedy places of the swamps, 
where we will set snares for birds, the partridge and Ae 
bustard, or slay a wild boar, that we may pour out a tribute 
of liquor to him. Thereto my guests strengthen them- 
selves in slumber, and I mar it not, and in the evening the 
drinking bout shall go on. But thou, when on the fifth 
day thou issuest out of the bride’s chamber, shalt join with 
us in the pleasures of the chase.’ 

‘No pleasures can there be for me in the chase,’ 
answered Jacob, ‘and my poor senses do not set that way, 
which thou hast confused and brought to shame so that 
they cry out from earth to heaven. For thou hast 
deceived me beyond all bounds, with cruelty and shame- 
lessness, and hast privily brought in Leah to me, thy 
elder daughter, in the place of Rachel for whom I 
have served thee. How shall I then deal with thee and 
with me?’ 

‘Hearken now,’ said Laban, ‘there are words which 
thou hadst best not take upon thy tongue and shouldst 
shame thyself to utter them aloud j for in Amurruland 
there sits as I know a shaggy-haired man who weeps and 
tears his fleece and seeks after thy life, and he is it might 
well speak of deception. It is unpleasant when a man 
must blush for another man because he blusheth not for 
himself, and thus standeth it at the moment between thee 
and me because of thy ill-chosen words. Sayst thou I 
have betrayed thee? In what respect? Have I brought 
in unto thee a bride who was no longer unspotted and un- 
worthy to mount the seven stairs into the arms of the god ? 
Or have I brought thee one deformed and incapable in 
body or who cried out at the hurt thou gavest her, and was 
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not willing and sen/iceaWe to thee in thy lust? Is it after 
this fashion I have betrayed thee?’ 

‘No,’ Jacob said, ‘not after such a fashion. Leah is 
great in conceiving. But thou hast gone behind me and 
duped me, and made it so that I did not see and took Leah 
for Rachel throughout the night, and I have given to the 
wrong one my soul and all the best of my strength, so that 
it repenteth me beyond my pov/er to utter. This, thou 
v/olf-man, hast thou done unto me.’ 

‘And thou callest it betraying and shamelesly likenest 
me to wild beasts and evil spirits because I held with the 
custom and as a righteous man did not presume to reject 
that v’hich is sacred and traditional ? I know not how 
such thin^ are in Amurruland or in the country of King 
Gog, but in our land we give not the younger before the 
elderj that v/ould be to smite tradition in the face, and I 
am a respectable man and lav/-abiding. Thus did I what 
I did, and dealt wisely against thy unreason and like a 
father v/ho knoweth v/hzt is ov/ing to his children- For 
thou hast bluntly affronted my love to my eldest bom, 
saying to me, “Leah speaketh not unto my manly desires.” 
And therefore hast thou not deserved a correction and 
called dov/n upon thee an admonbhment? For now 
thou hast seen v/hether she speaketh to thv manlv desires 
or no!’ 

‘I have seen nothing at all,’ Jacob cried. ‘It was 
Rachel whom I embrac^.’ 

Yes, so the dawning hath prov'en,’ ansv/ered Laban 
mockingly; ‘but the truth is riiat Rachel, my little one, 
hath nothing whereover to complain. For the realitv' was 
Leah s but the intent v.'as Rachel’s. And novr have I also 
taugnt tnee the intent for Leah, and whichsoever thou 
cmbraccst in the future there will be the reality as well as 
the intent-’ 

‘Wilt thou then give me Rachel ?’ Jacob asked. 
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‘ Of a surety,’ answered Laban. ‘ If thou wilt have her 
and pay me the legal price, thou shalt have her. 

But Jacob cried: 

‘ I have served thee for Rachel seven years . ^ ^ 

‘Thou hast,’ responded Laban with dignity and 
solemnity, ‘served me for a child. Wilt thou now have 
the second, as would be agreeable unto me, then must thou 
pay again.’ 

Jacob was silent. . . , 

After a little he said: ‘I will obtain the buying price and 
see to it that I contribute the dowry. I will borrow a 
mina of silver from people with whom I deal in 
I will likewise pay for presents to hang on the brides 
girdle; for some possessions have, naturally and without 
my will, cleaved unto me in this long time,^ am o 
more substance than when I first wooe or ac e . 

‘Again thou speakest without any delicacy, answered 

Laba J with a smug shake of the head, and foo^'shly 
bringest things to speech which it were better ^ bury m 
thy bosom; thou shouldst rather be glad if o^ers also keep 
silLt and dwell not upon them to ’"^buke thee for them, 

instead of sfiouting them aloud and making It so a 

must be ashamed for thee since thou art not for ^yself. 

will hear nothing of unexpected 

ments of that sort. I will have no silver 

and no gear, from whomever it be, as presents bride 

but rather shalt thou serr^e me for the second child as long 

as for the first.’ „ . . „ u- o»if 

‘Wolf-man!’ cried Jacob, hardly retraining himself. 

‘And thou wilt give me Rachel only after another seven 

^^Who hath said so?’ countered ^^ban, superiorly. 
‘Who hath even so much as suggested su^ 

Thou alone pratest without any reason and in *7 h^te 
comparest me to a werewolf; for I am a fkther and I will 
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not that my child pine after the man until he is old. Go 
thou now to thy right place and keep thy week and thine 
honour. Then shall thesecond be given thee in all stillness, 
and thou shalt sen^e me as her husband other seven years.’ 
Jacob hung his head and was silent. 

‘Thou art silent,’ Laban said, ‘and canst not bring 
thjself to fall at my feet. Truly I am curious, whether 
I shall yet succeed in awakening thy heart to thankful- 
ness. That I stand here in the dawning in my shift, 
disturbed out of my most needful slumber, and deal with 
thee, it seems is not enough to engender in thee such a 
feeling. I have not mentioned yet that with the second 
child thou receivest likewise the second maid whom I 
bought. For to Leah I ^ve Zilpah as dowry, and to 
Ra^el Bilhah, and two-thirds of the mina of silver that 
I give thee shall be reckoned in. Thus thou hast four 
wives overnight and a women’s house like the king of 
Babel, thou that sattest so lately barren and forlorn.’ 

Jacob still kept silence. 

T^ou cruel man,’ he said at last, with a sigh; ‘Thou 
knowest not what thou hast done unto me; thou knowest 
and Ainkest not on it, I must believe, nor can have any 
imagining of it in thy iron heart. I have squandered my 
soul and all the best of me upon the wrong woman this 
rught, and that crusheth my heart together at thought of 
the n^t one for whom it was meant, and I shall have to 
o with Leah all the week, and when my flesh is weary, for 
am omy human, and it is sated and my soul all too 
rov,^ or high feelings, then shall I be given the right 
one, ^chek my treasure. And thou thinkest it is good 
so. ut that can never be made good, which thou hast 
done to me and to Rachel thy child, and even unto Leah, 
w o^ sitteth there upon her bed in tears because I had her 
not in my mind.’ 

Dost thou mean,’ Laban asked, ‘ that after the marriage 
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week with Leah thou wilt have no more manhood left to 
make fruitful the second?’ 

‘Not that, may God forbid,’ answered Jacob. 

‘All the rest is whimsies and moonshine, conduded 
Laban. ‘Art satisfied with our new contract, and shall it 

be so or no between me and thee?’ t u 

‘Yea, it shall be so,’ said Jacob, and went back to Leah. 


But Reuben was Leah’s and not bore to 

Jacob his first son. who later trifled away his birthright, 
being like water for instability, it was not ac e w o 
ceived and bore him, the bride of Jaco s a ec ion 
present to her lord this child, nor, accor '"S ° , 

God, Simeon, Levi, Dan, or Judah or any of the ten end 
ing with Zebulon; although at the / 

felt, after Jacob had left Leah on the fifth ®orne 

what refreshed himself by going bird-shooting th 
company, Rachel was brought in 
event I will not further dwell. For I have 
how Jacob received Rachel; as t e 1”““ ac Jn feet 
chicanery he first received her m Leah, and it w^ m feet 
a double wedding that was held, ^be marriage with two 
sisters, one of whom he actually marrie u ^ „ii„ ? 

intentUnd in this sense what do we mean b) actually 
For from this point of view Reuben was R-^b^ 

son, conceived by union with her. An ye jgj 

so ready and willing went empty away, an 
apace, and folded hir hands in contentment over be^ur 
din, with her head meekly on one side and her lids dropped 

wHtered on the bricks, and displ^-d g^t 
talent; it was a matter of a couple of hours, mere chi 
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^ve her to admire him! For the matter stood a little 
differently this time, indeed; consciously and undeceived 
Jacob had begot him upon Leah, he \vas hers entirely and 

And Rachel— how was it with Ae little one? ^ How 

blithely and earnestly she had looked m ® 

with what courage and loving readme^ or ' ^ ° , , 

fidently she had hoped and felt Aat she would bring forth 

to him children in both their likenesses, even sometime 

twins! And now she went empty away, while Leah 

rocked her second born. How came is a ou . 

The letter of the tradition is all we have, f m we 

to explain this melancholy fact. Brie y i ) • 

when tire Lord saw that Leah hated He opened he 

womb, but Rachel was barren.’ Just for that reason It 

is an attempt at explanation, as goo ^ ano ’ ‘ £ 

thesis, for we have no direct ttnd f^tthentic uttemnee^f 

El Shaddai as to the meaning of his decree 

none ever existed. It would be proper, however, to 
none ever existeu. 

reject the interpretation if I knew rorrect 

I do not, I prefer to consider tbs one as 
The kernel of it is that God’s 
primarily directed against Rache , nor in . , £ 

Ratlier it constituted a discipline and an 
Jacob himself, who, that is, t erei . . 

the soft and sentimental sovereignty e p . , ^ ^ 

e,e arroganc. — 

promulgated tendency to selec- 

much disfavour — although this . fiivnuritism 

tion, and unbridled indulgence m ar ' .^. ,£ 

this pnda of “"S it a. iti own 

”n”do” 'Si’gh. S taftrred back ,o a I'igh- progJY’s; 
which it was in fact the mortd coun .p' - ^ j^jg 

although ? Precisely because Jacob s g o 
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feelings was a duplicate of the other, it was punished. 
Any one undertaking to speak on this point must take 
heed to his words; but even after the most scrupulous 
examination of the words I have quoted, there is no doubt 
that the motiv'e power of the measure was God’s jealousy 
of a privilege which, as He sought to make clear by this 
humiliation of Jacob’s feelings. He r^arded as His sole 
prerogative. I may be blam^ for this interpretation, 
and it will hardly escape the objection that so petty and 
passionate a motive as jealousy is inapplicable as an explana- 
tion of divine decrees. But those who feel the offensive- 
ne^ of Ae interpretation are free to regard the decree as a 
relic, ^iritually unabsorbed, of earlier and less disdplined 
stagra in the det'elopment of the dmne essence — ^primitit^e 
manifestations, upon which I have earlier sought to cast 
^me light: I mentioned, for instance, the facial type of 
Yahu, warrior and weather controller, lord of a swarthy 
troop of sons of the desert who called themselves his 
wldiers, which displayed harsh and dolent traits as distinct 
from holy ones as can be imagined. 

bond of God with the human spirit active in 
Abraham was a bond for the purpose of mutual sanctifica- 
tion, a bond in which human and divine necessity were so 
mingl^ that one ^n freely say from v/hich side, human 
or divine, the original impulse went out; but a bond, in any 
existence of which betrays that the sanctification 
o ^od and that of man represent a dual process in which 
both are most intimately ‘bound up.’ Else, one might 
2 S why a bondr God’s command to men: ‘Be holy, 
CTen as am holy,’ already assumes the sanctiiication of 
m bian; it rcaily means: ‘Let me become sanctified in 
also sanctified.’ In other words, the 
pun cation of God from the gloomy and violent deity' into 
tne sanctified one indudes, if we work it backwards, that 
ot man too, in v/hom it is consummated by God's urgent 
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wish. This inw'ard link, however, between the nvo 
situations, and the facts tliat God only attains His true 
dignity by the aid of the human spirit, and that man on 
the other hand, only becomes worthy by contemplation 
of the actuality of God and its reference to himself— 
precisely this highly connubial combination and reciproc ty 
of relations, sealed in the flesh, and vouched for by tbe ring 
of circumcision, makes it understandable 
as a sundval of God’s p^ionate 
has remained longest with Him, ei cr as je 7 
idols or perhaps of His prior right 
extravagant feeling-which is at bottom ^ 

For Shat was that uncontrolled feeling f “I’" ^ 
being for another, which Jacob Permitted imself or 
Rachel, and later, perhaps even 
first-born, but idolatry ? Jacob s ex'perience 
may still, in part, be rightly understoo as a j accounts 
for Esau’s sufferings and fate, « a • v , 

with him in whose favour the balance had mj.tably been 

weighed down. But on the oAer an all 

sidere Rachel’s sad destiny, and S 

that young Joseph had to bear, so ^ a , i- „ 
e.xceeding shrewdness and adroitnep in is ‘ ^ 

God and man that he managed to give thing ^ “ 

good at last, one feels convinced beyond the 

gll; the fact remains ‘ha^only >n p^'on 

kte7St - shall real.e 

that Joseph, however much his weaknesses injured him. 
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possessed more understanding for this lieingness of God, 
and Imcsv better how to take skilful cognizance of it than 
his father vrho begot him. 


In the twelfth year of marriage, the nineteenth of Jacob’s 
sojourn, no child -was born. But in the thirteenth and 
twentieth, Rachel became expectant. 

What a turn that v/hat a new beginning! We 
may fancy the anxious, incredulous rejoicing, and Jacob’s 
trembling exaltation. She was then thirty -one years 
old; no one still thought that God meant thus at last to 
smile upon her. In Jacob’s eyes she was Sarai, to whom 
the threefold man announced a son against all the lav/s of 
probability; he called her by the name of that early mother, 
^ he sat at her feet and gazed through adoring tears into 
her pale and Uvitching face w'hich to him seemed lovelier 
than CT'cr. But their fruit, the long -withheld, at length 
conceived, the child which had by inscrutable proridence 
been denied to their hopeful longings, it he 
called, while she v/as canydng it, by the primitive, archaic 
name of a youthful god scarcely any longer oSidally 
recognized, though beloved among the people: Dumuzi, 
ctrue^Eon. Leah heard it. She had borne him si:< true 
sons and an equally true daughter. 


H w^ summer; the month of Xammuz, master of the 
er j t e mangled one, was already advanced some days. 
Since the gr^t moment when he knew that his true and 
most beloved -wife was expectant, Jacob had never stirred 
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from her side; he had shared with his own in 

care and treatment, renewing the bandages and o ntmcnts 

and even once smashing and_ burymg image of 

Lamashtu; treatments and pracoces vv ic vve . , .j 

manded by tlie God of his fethers, but 

the idols and soothsayers might come from Him after al, 

and in any case were the only ones there were to Mow. 

Rachel— pale and wasted, heavy only in the ^ . 

her fruit, insensate and pitiless, sue e up a carry 

and her juices to its own 

his hand to where he might feel t e mu e 

and he would speak to Dumuzi through he 

and tell him to take heart and come forjh mto the 

but in so doing to take care how he cMbed ove thM^iJ^ 

that tire dear shepherdess might anguis breath- 

And now, when she gave a wry little smile and ^aid breaj 

lessly that she felt it near, he fell SeSy 

called her parents and the maids, to heart great 

the bricks, and bustled aimlessly to and fro, his heart grea 

3 f Sr RtcSel ‘displayed. ^“WtndT^ royo^D 

r^olvld to bear and “ *"„gS^?LlaVe"of ^ 

the childless and unloved f ^1 “e " e of honour- 

out of a much deeper, a more phpcjUens^^ 

for not only human as Rachel learned 

flesh knows one too and ^ ^ cVif- Viprame a mother 

when sctheless and for hononr’r sake 

Jraongh Bi.hah, The s— 

began wi^ o^^er than that b ^ 

ful conscience of her tlesn na . , r hanoiness rested 
The lovely short-sighted ^ ^ ,hild 

on Jacob s eyes, to whom sne 
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in honour; this was the hour to v/hich in open-eyed 
readiness for life she had looked forward when the 
granger, the cx)usin from afar, had first stood before her 
in the fields. 

Poor Rachel! So glad she was, so full of goodwill for 
the v.'ork of nature — and nature shovred her so little 
goodvdll in turn, made it so hard for the brave sufferer! 
Impatient for motherhood as she had been, sincerely con- 
vinced of her gift and aptitude, Rachel was probably in the 
flesh much less made for maternity than Leah the un- 
loved; so tliat the sv.'ord of death hovered over her when 
she was brought to bed, and even at the second time it fell 
upon her and slew her. Can nature so strive against her- 
self^ so mock the confidence and proud desire v/hich she 
herself^ has implanted in the heart? It seems so. For 
I^chel s joyousness v/as not acceptable, her trust v.as 
gisen the lie — such v/as the lot that fell to her ready a.nd 
wailing heart. Se*/cn years had she and Jacob waited in 
hope, and then for thirteen more been incomprehensibly 
disappointed. And nov/, v/hen nature had at last granted 
me longed-for boon, she asked a harsher price than Leah, 
^i.pah, and Bilhah together had paid for all their maternal 
onours. Thirts'-six hours, from midnight to rrudday 
an a^m through a whole night to the following noon 
t c frightful labour went on, and had it lasted even 
an ^hour a half-hour more it would have left her 
1 Even at the beginning Jacob grieved to sec 

'•J '-^pptnntinent, for she had dreamed of a swift, 
rrump..ant ..nish, and now nothing stirred. The first 

r.' proved deceptive; long pauses supier/cned after 

*^'tnpty, silent, and fruitless hours, in which 
-j fl^lt v/earv’ and ashamed. Ofic.n 

... to L^.h: ith thee, rister, it was another matter,’ 

ana Eeah had to admit, with a quick glance at her l:usba.nd, 
that tn;s wr-s so. Th,-, A- i . - 
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sufferer, crueller and longer each when it ’ 

seemed to have been all in vain. She went from 
bed and from bed to bricks; the hours, 
the times of the day came and went; she blushed and 
groaned for her unableness. Rachel f "f, 
her pains took her and would not let her go, 
ttcth together and obstinately did her parti she 
frighten her lord, whose soft "'■=>1 

in the pauses of exhaustion kised her an ® jj 

distraction of his soel. Her 7 .hrieted 

it was rejected. And after it teas exhausted *e shn^.d 

indeed, iild .and frenaiedly, “ rThft tto^^h' 
known her for the little Rachel. or a , ; 

second ^ f 7 for the 

senses, one could tell it oj im- and 

voice was no longer hers, it was tlie e y ^hena 

the sucking pig's heart had had no power to lure them 

away from her body into the puppet. •. j 

They were unavailing pangs, that ^ 

precious sufferer in a gripe her finVers 

shrieking mask that was her ^cejvent blue and her finge.^ 

clutched the air. Jacob ran t roug thumbs in 

knocking against everything, since He 

his ears and his eight other fingers e longer any 

called on God-no longer for a son be had "O 

thought of him,_but ^Je hellish torments, 

death and lie quiet and released fr nnointines and 

Lah,„ u„d Idioa, Sored 

strokings had borne no fruit, i P % _„vers to Sin 
ideations imd ^be ^hnek^s J he^ad ^ 

the moon god, reminding him 

a cow in labour, and might now sufferer. Leah 

woman’s body and aid the ^t her 

stood bolt upright in a corner o ter > silently with 
sides, hands lifted at the wrists, and gazed silently w 
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her squinting blue eyes at this life-and-dcath strugaie of 
Jacob’s beloved. 

And then came forth out of a Rachel a final shriek, the 
last furious demonic yell, such as one cannot twice shriek 
■without dying and not twice hear without Icsing one’s 
mind — and then Laban’s -wife had something else to do 
than chant about Sin’s cow, for Jacob’s son had issued 
forth, his eleventh and his first, issued out of the dark and 
bleeding w'omb of life — Dumuzi-absu, true son of the 
abyss. It was Bilhah, mother of Dan and Naphtali, who 
carne running, white-faced and laughing, out to the court 
whither Jacob had rushed, and with flattering tongue 
announced to the master that ‘unto us a child is bom,’ 
and unto us a son is given,’ and that Rachel liveth; and 
trembling in eycr^’ limb, he dragged himself to the bed, fell 
dowm beside it, and wept. She was covered with sweat 
tramfigured as by the hand of death, and she was singing 
in breathless exhaustion. The gateway of her body was 
tom, she had bitten through her tongue, and she was 

wea^' unto death. Such was the reward of her joyful 
readmes. 


She had no strength to turn her head, nor to smile, but 
E e stroked his brovr as he knelt beside her, and her eyes 
^nt towards the hanging cradle in sign that he should see 
■ r V alive and lay his hand upon his son. The 
A bathed, it had stopped screaming, it was 

It had smooth black hair upon its 
had tom the mother; long lashes 
_ny hands -with well-shaped nails. It was not then 
I . -—one cannot speak of beauty in so young a child, 
m yet Jzcoh saw as he had not seen in Leah’s children 

^ V maids, saw at first glance, 

what filled his heart, the longer he looked, fbll to over- 
flowing, reverent rapture. There was about this 
newborn babe something inefeble, a clear-shining loveh- 
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ness, equability, sympathy, divine charm, of which Jacob 
thought, if not to understand, yet to recognize the essence. 
He laid his hand on the child and said: ‘My son.’ But as 
he touched it, it opened its eyes, which then were blue and 
reflected the radiance of its birthday sun shining hig in 
the heavens; with its tiny, strangely complete little hand it 
laid hold on Jacob’s finger, holding it in a gentle dasp as it 
fell asleep. Rachel, the mother, slept too, a profound 
slumber. But Jacob stood there bent, a prisoner to his 
tender feelings, and gazed upon the brightness o is itt e 
son, perhaps an hour, until it nestled and whimpere or 1 

food, and Jacob lifted it over. , . . .1 

They called the boy Joseph, which being interpreted 
means increase — as when we name our sons ugus us. 
His whole name, with God, was Joseph-el, 
but liking to think that the first syllable also had reference 
to the Most High, they spoke to.him as Jehosiph. 
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We have been told how Jacob bowed his head when he 
heard the embittered brethren announce their departure 
from his hearth. From then on he lifted it but seldom. 
It was now the season of parching heat; at no other time 
in the year did the sun’s rays so cruelly scorch the land, for 
the moment of its waning was at hand. This was the 
solstice, the season in which the true wife had presented 
Joseph to Jacob, in the month of Tammuz. Yet even so 
Jacob’s spirit was wont to suffer beneath the blackened 
desolation of this quarter of the circle; that he suffered now 
might be explained in the same way. But no. The true 
ground of his depression was the unanimous departure of 
his sons. ^ I should be saying too much if I asserted that 
this had given Jacob great pain. In his heart he truly did 
give ten^ for one’; yet it was quite another matter to 
reckon with the objective fact, to realize that the brothers’ 
notice to quit was decisive; and that he, Jacob, would be 
left with two sons instead of twelve, a tree lopped of its, 
branches. It was a blow to his dignity, first of all; but 
^ u embarrassing position before his God, 

an he inquired of himself how much these actions of his 
went counter to the plans of the Lord of the Promise, and 
ow gre^ was the accounting he had invited upon his own 
^ ruled future things, had He not taken 

aare that not ajl matters should go after Jacob’s heart and 
he be fruitful in :^chel alone? Yes, He had made him 
fruitful against his own will, and even those unwanted 
™ unloved wife were themselves the fruit of 
the blessing and bearers of destinies unknown. Jacob was 

322 
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well aware that his elevation of Joseph was a piece of arbi- 
trary self-indulgence, which might easily come to cl^h 
with the vast designs of God and so reveal itself as culpable 
presumption. Indeed, it seemed already to have done so ; 
for though Joseph’s folly may have been the immediate 
occasion of the catastrophe, and though Jacob had suffere 
in chiding him, yet the fether well knew who it who 
must pay for this folly, before God and man. In in- 
tending with Joseph he contended with himself iiie 
boy had been only the medium of whatever mischief had 
been done; the real culprit was Jacob’s own loving heart. 
It had not availed to hide it from himself; for God knew it, 
and one hid not oneself before God. For the truth was, 
therein lay the inheritance of Abraham; it meant no more 
than that one did not give false evidence in matters known 

Ech were the mental struggle, in time after Ae 
grain harvest, which slowly shaped Jacob s easion 
had conceived evil in his heart; now that ea ,. 

quer its weakness by seeing to it that e spoi 
who had been the medium of the harm should 
medium of the healing. He would treat the lad wiA a 
little severity, would lay a responsibility upon 1 y 7 

"ra^Lce h. hi» .fcr 

peremptorily: 

•iSfam I,’ U,e boy. and bj!d= him at 

once. He was glad to be called, for since e p 
the brothers his father had spoken to im u • 
sides, that last meeting with the brethren had left him. 

even in his folly, with a feeling 7 e 

’Hearken,’ Lid Jacob. Some obscure ^totive made 

him feign absent-mindedness; he blmked tep^e% ^“ 

drew hi? beard through his hand. ‘Tell me if I am nght 
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in thinking that thy elder brothers are grazing the sheep 
together in the vale of Shechem,’ 

‘Yes, of a sure!}',’ responded Joseph; ‘for it seemeth to 
me too, if my memory erreth not, they desired to go 
together to Shechem to tend thy flocks, on accoimt of 
the fet meadov.’S there and because this valley will not 
hold all of thine.’ 

‘So it is,’ confirmed Jacob, ‘and it is for this reason that 
I called thee. For I hear naught of the sons of I^h, and 
of the sons of the maids all knowledge is hidden from me- 
lt is not knov/n to me hov/ it standeth in the meadows of 
Shechem; whether Yitzchak’s blessing was upon the sum- 
mer lambing or v/hether my herds are afflicted with swell- 
ing and v/ith liver fluke. For my children thy brothers, 
I Imov/ naught of them, nor hear whether they exercise 
our pasture ri^ts in peace, in that district where, as I 
mind me, serious things once came to pass. It gveth me 
to think; and in such thoughts I resolved to send thee to 
them to greet them from me.’ 

Here am I,’ cried Jmeph again. He flashed his white 
teeth at his father, hopped up and down, and stamped with 
his heels, on fire to be off. 

When I consider,’ v.'ent on Jacob, ‘that thou enterest 
into the eighteenth year of thy age, methinks it is time to 
put tny manhood to some sterner test than thou bast 
knov/n. ^ And therefore I am resolved to stir thee up to 
this mission; that thou leave me for thy brothers, fot 
short space; to inquire of them concerning all that 
of wnich I am ignorant, and to return to me, with God's 
help, after ten or nine days and tell me what thou hait 
learned.’ 

y^Iy, here am I,’ cried Joseph again, enraptured vdth 
the idea. iviy father’s wortfe are golden and silver. I 
will make a joumej- across the land, I will visit the 
brethren and look after things in the vale of Shechem, 
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and all that will be the greatest pleasure. Could I have 
wished for my heart’s desire it would not have been other 
than this.’ 

Jacob said; ‘Thou dost not go to look after things. 
Thy brethren, they arc men enough to do that themselves 
and need not a child. Moreover, that is not the sense m 
which I send thee. Rather shalt thou bow before them 
with all seemliness and the forms of courtesy and speak 
thus: “I am come some da)'s’ journey to greet you and 
ask after your well-being, from my own desire as well as 
at my fether’s bidding, for our wishes in this matter are 

‘Give me Parosli to ride; he is long-legged and hard, 
very strong-boned and like to my brother Ipachar. 

‘It speaketh for thy manliness,’ answered Jacob after a 
pause, ‘that thou rejoicest over thy mission, and regardest 
it not as strange to go away from me for a number ot day, 
so that tlie moon shall change from a sickle to a halt- 
round before I see tliee again. But say to thy re ren. 
“The father willed it.’’’ 


‘Shall I have Parosh?’ 

‘I am indeed minded not to '^eal 'vith thee softly, but 
according to tliy age. Y et the ass Parosh I wi no g 
thee for he is balky, and his intelligence doth not keep 
pace with his fire. A much better (Aoice is ’ 

a friendly and careful beast, also trim to 00 ' a , ^ 
thou journeyest abroad thou shalt ride er. u 
thou mayest know that I expect somew^ at o e » 
that the brothers may know it too, it is my command 
that thou make tlie journey alone, froin here to ^ 
meadows of Shechem. For I will give thee no s^a 
along with thee nor let Eliezer ride at t y si e. 
shalt travel independently, and shalt te t e ‘ 

“Alone I come, n^on a white ass, to visit you, 
to our father’s will/’ Then may it be, that thou neede.t 
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not to ride back alone but that the brethren may journey 
with thee, some or all. At least such is my second 
purpose in this order.’ 

‘That I will contrive,’ promised Joseph; ‘I make 
myself bail to bring them back to thee, indeed I will be 
guarantee therefor, and say to thee I come not a®in 
unless to bring them to thee.’ 

Thus Jc«eph pranced about his father, prattling away 
heedlKsly and giving praise to Yah that he was to travel 
by himself and see the world. He ran off to Benjamin 
and to Eliezer the old man, to tell them all. Jacob, look- 
ing after him, nodded his head. For he perceived that 
if one could sp>eak of a challenge, it was directed towards 
himself and nobody else. But was he not doing rightly, 
and acting as his inward responsibility for Joseph bade 
him actr He would not see the lad for sever^ days; 
it seemed to him sufficient penance; and he refused to 
speculate as to what the upper spheres would have con- 
sidered due sev'erity. He reckoned with a feilure of 
Joseph’s mision; that is, he realized that the latter might 
return without the brethren. That they might return 
without him was so frightful a thought that his conscious 
mind did not even deal wnth the possibility. But since 
things alwaj-s turn out otherwise than as one had thought, 
we might forestall destiny by our fears and apprehensions 
^ with an exorcism; and therefore fete paralyses our 
imagination, that it may deal its crushing blows unham- 
pered by our preventive spells. 

"^cdftil preparations for Joseph’s journey put 
Jarob m mind of his own past and of that feteful day 
when Rebecs got him ready and he left, after the transfer 
o the blessing which she had conceived and carried 
through. .Ynd his soul was full of the solemn emotiorts 
of recurrence. Certainly the comparison tvas fer-fctched 
enough. For his was by no means the heroic part whicn 
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Rebecca had played, when she deliberately sacrificed her 
own heart, assumed responsibility for the rectifying deceit 
and then, fully conscious that she would probably never 
see him again, sent away the beloved son into a strange 

land. The theme admitted of some variation, irue 

Joseph too was leaving home on account o 

brethren’s wrath; yet he was not flying rom^ e wra , 

Joseph was sending him as it were into sau s ^tpas* 

was the scene by Jabbok ford which Jacob had in m md 

and whose recurrence he was so eager to ring 

the outward humiliation, the outward 

which was inwardly so full of resen'ations, e s 

over of obvious discords, the achievement o , 

harmony. How different frona all that was Reb^cra s 

resolute assumption of the guilt. f ^'^Viinns back 

J(»«ph mis the 

of the game, in which the pieces were J crrudee 

Joseph’fblind conceit, and the 

and which would have led, in all probability, to 

"tt it held so far g-djhat^th^^^-J^^^^ 

Jacob'cSmed'o Ae paUern by fi^ng^ffie time^of 
Joseph’s departure for the earh^t parting 

It having been so in his own case. olavine 

took plaL, Jacob-or rather Rebecs, for he was£n^ 

the motheri role-held the traveller m long em^^^^^ 

murmuring blessings against his c ee , ' pressed 

from his oln neck and hung .t round the W ^ F je^ 
him to his heart again and again, and all ^ehaved^ 
though Joseph were to_ be gone for 

seventeendaj's'or more distant Naharain , j j 

known, whereas instead, amply supplied with proMSions, 
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he was setting out, to his own great joy, on safe roads 
and to travel no farther than to Shechem. Which 
shows that a man can behave out of all proportion, as 
measured by his own knowledge; while from the point of 
view of the still unknown destiny his conduct may turn 
out to have been only too suitable. There may even lie 
some consolation therein, when we learn the real state 
of the case. Thus men should never take leave of each 
other lightly; for then should the worst happen they can 
say to themseh'’es: ‘At least I did press him to my heart!’ 

Father and son took leave in the dav/ning, standing 
at the stirrup of white Hulda, v/ho was laden down vdth 
good things and adorned with glass beads and bright 
worsted flov/ers. The leave taking, of course, was only 
the^ last of the many counsels, admonitions, warnings 
whi(^ had gone before. Jacob had instructed the boy 
in his route and the v/ell-known stages on it^ just in his 
mother’s way; had warned him of the dangers of over- 
heating and sudden cold; given him the names of folk and 
brethren in the feith, in the various villages at which the 
traveller might spend the night; and sternly forbade him, 
when he touched at the city of Urusalim and saw at 
B^l s temple the dv/ellings of those consecrate to Ashera, 
who lived and moved and had their being in her, to 
permit him^lf the smallest speech with them. Above 
a 1 he enjoined him to behave with particular courtesy 
towank the brethren. It could do no harm, he remarked, 
were Jcs^h to fling himself down seven times before 
tnem addr^ing them frequendy as lords; v/hen they 
t likelihood resolve to dip their hands at once 

^ . v/ith him and not to go from his side for the 

rest of their lives. 

Much of all this Rebecca-Jacob repeated afresh in the 
grey morning, before he allowed the youth to fling his 
eg over his ass, chirrup to it, and ride off northwards. 
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Jacob even went a piece alongside the lively ^ 

she curvetted in the high spirits ^ ^ awn. , j, 
could not keep it up long; ^pped wnh an 
heavy heart. One last gleam of ® 

looked laughing back and waved his hand; then h 
figure was hidden by a turn in the road. Joseph had 
ridden away, he saw him no more. 


Now it happonod that Asher, Zilpah's son, wi* 
unquenched even by affliction, peere out ^ 

tha’t his eyes roved acrcns the plain. Ah'! 
morning light he saw something g itter . ^ 

silver, which disappeared and came again, , 

single flash, sometimes two or more dose togefcr 

isher jogged hh brother Grf as ffley. a. n« 

Other, pointed out the will-o th look and 

what it meant. They shaded eir Ugai-d and 

g^tured their ^^T^'j/^aclS'^rthr^ain turned mund 
to°JzI, following the direction of ^ p ’grS'ouJ 

lasfall the brothers had lifted 

together at a shimmering figure which was moving 

wards them. . , • j t JoV. Tint after 

‘A man cometh, all shining, said Juda 

they had waited awhile for the figure 
Dan answered; ^ 

‘It is not a man, it is a boy. 

And with one accord tneir and their 

ashen as Reuben’s had done a lit e so 

hearts beat with a wild and rapid rhyth®. I'ke W 
that a hollow concerted drumming arose m the breatn 

stillness.. 
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Joseph came on across the plain, directly towards them, 
in his coat of many colours, and his garland resting on his 
veiled head. 

They did not believe it. They sat with their thumbs 
in their cheeks, fingers before their mouths, elbows on 
their knees, and stared out over their fists with starting 
eyes at the approaching illusion. They hoped they were 
dreaming, yet feared to find it so. Some of them, even, 
m a confusion of fear, and hope, refused to believe their 
eyes v/hen the oncoming figure smiled and spoke, and 
there was no more doubt. 

‘Yea, verily, and greetings to you all,’ he said in his 
very voice and came close up to them. ‘It is indeed I. 
I am come for our father’s sake on Hulda, the she-ass, to 

look after thin^ v/ith you and to ’ He stopped, dis- 

roncerted. They sat without word or stir and stared, a 
sinister group, like men bewitched. But as they so sat, 
although there was no sunrise and no sunset which might 
have painted their faces, yet these grew red as the writhen 
trunls of the trees at their backs, red as the desert, dark 
red as the star in the sky, and their eyes looked as though 
blood v/ould spurt out. He stepped back. There arose 
and sv/elled a thunderous roar, that bull’s roar of the twins, 
which made one’s inv/ards to quake5 and with a long- 
drawn shriek as from tortured gullets, a furiously exultant 
yell of rage and hate and sudden release, they all ten sprang 
man and flung themselves savagely upon him. 

They fell upon him as the pack of hungry wolves 
upon the prey; their blood-blinded lust knew no pause 
or consideration, it was as though they v/ould tear him 
into^ ourteen pieces at least. Rending, tearing apart, 
teanng off^upon that they were bent, to their very 
marrorv, ‘Down, down, down!’ they panted with one 
■voice; It was the ketonet they meant, the picture robe, 
the veil. It must come off, and that was not so easy, for 
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of the sons of Jacob, however much justice they had on 
their side, was a meet shameful relapse into savagery. 
The}’- sank below the level of the human, and availed 
themselves of their teeth, being otherwise busy with their 
hands, to tear his mother’s garment from the body of the 
bleeding, reeling lad. They were not dumb at the work, 
they said other things besides ‘Down, down, down!’ 
They were like labourers pulling and heaving and with 
monotonous cries subduing themselves to the common 
task: bringing up broken words out of the depths of their 
hate, to feed their rage and stave off thought. ‘Bow 
down, bow down, thou sayestr’ ‘Look after things, 
vnlt thou, thou thorn in the flesh, thou lingering sickness! 
Take that for thy dreams.’ And their unhappy victim r 
To him, the most horrible and incredible thing of all 
was what happened to the hetonet. That was worse, 
crueller, even, than all this howh'ng horror about him. 
Desperately he tried to protect the garment, and keep 
the remnants and ruins of it stiU upon him. Several 
times he cried out: ‘My coat! my coat!’ and even after 
he stood naked still begged them like a girl to spare it. 
Yes, he was naked, for not only had the -violence of the 
brothers’ onslaught tom off the veil, but shift, loin cloth, 
and myrtle wreath lay in tatters beside it on the mosj 
while blows rained down up)on his naked flesh and he 
sought as best he could to ward them off tvith his arms. 
Bov/ down, bow down! Take that for thy dreams! 
Big Reuben did what he could to keep them off by behav- 
ing as tnough the others prei'ented him from coming at 
the -victim and dealing his blows. ‘Thou thorn in the 
flesh, thou lingering sickness!’ he cried out with the rest. 
But also he cried out something else, which occurred 
to him on the spur of the moment; cried it loud and 
repeatedly, in order that they might all hear it and be 
guided in their blind rage: ‘Bind him, bind him! Tie 
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his hands and feet!’ It was a new suggestion, invented 
in haste to a good end: namely, to set a definite goal to t^is 
othenvisc incalculable business and introduce a breathing 
space, in which big Reuben, as he feverishly prayed 
might avert the worst. They would not strike Joseph 
while they were busy binding him; and when he lay bound 
that would be a temporar>' gratification, a stage at which 
they might stand off and consider what next, buch ^vas 
Reuben^ hasty calculation. And thus with desperate 
zeal he proposed his c-xpedient. as though he were indi- 
cating the one and only useful and reasonable p an and ^ 
though any one was a fool who did ' 

‘There— tiat for thy dreams!’ he shrieked. Bind him 
-bind him! You fools! What a senseless revenge! 
Instead of hitting me bind him. Is there no rope, h 
cried once more with all his strength. 

Yes, Gaddicl for one wore a length round > 

and he took it off. As their heads were empty ^ere 
room in them for Reuben’s words. They hound the 
naked lad, bound his arms and legs one lo-ig 
of cord, trussed him up properly while he 

groaned; and Reuben assisted f abusly at the work 

When it was done, he stepped back and wiped off 
sweat with a gasp, as if he had worked ar er . 

Theothersstood there, theirlustforbatdeslak^ 

presem;panting,inactive,dazed^ on hts'^d arms, with 

S'CcfJhThS'bu rS his drawn 

up stiffly, his ribs going in and out, al hludg-°n^ 
Moss and dirt clung^o his body, it '--^/l^hbered w^th 
the foam of his brothers’ fur}', and across i ran 
streams the red juice which gushes out o e y 
its surface is marred. His undamage eye y 

terror-struck at his murderers, now closed spasmodicaUy 
in a refle.x action against fresh violence. 
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The e’.il-doers stood getting their wind; thej' exag- 
gerated their breathlessness in order to cover the lack of 
counsel, of which, as reason returned, thev were slowlj 
atvare. Thev, like Reuben, wiped off their sweat with 
the bads of their hands; they puffed out their li{S and 
made faces expressive of justified revenge, as who should 
say: ‘Whatever we have done, can any reproach xis for 
itr’ They said the same in words. They panted out 
words justifying themselves in each other’s eyes or before 
any court in the world: ‘Cuciroo! Thom "in the fieshl 
But we have shown him, we have cast him out!’ ‘Could 
one credit it: Cometh here — ^here before us, in hb coat 
— before our et'es — to look after things — -hut tve’ve 
looked after them — so he’ll not forget it!’ and all the 
while there was stirring within them a horror and shudder- 
ing, wnich all their words were meant to quiet. And if 
the horror and shuddering were looked at nearly, it would 
turn out to be — the thought of Jacob. 

Great God, v/hat had thej' done with the father's Iamb 
to what sate had they brought the youthful heir of 
the departed Rachel r How would the master of words 


behave wnen he Imew or learned it, how would they 
stand before him and what would haopen to them: 
Reuben thought of Biihah. Simeon and Lesi thought 
of Shechem and of Jacob's wrath and how he had come 
COV’D upon them when they returned from their heroic 
ecds. Naphtali, Naphtali espedallv, found it a pres-tnt 
consolation tnat Jacob was five days away and cnnre,y 
unsuspecting. Yes, for the first rime, Naphtali realised 
Co a slessing the power of space, which separates ans 
spares. But they all realized that the blessing could rot 
be preser’/cd. Jacob must uresentiv bear ail. When 


of h:; curses — the brethren could not escape nor yet 
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endure them. Grown up as they were, they were fright- 
ened like children, possessed with the fear of the curse, in 
itself, and in all its meaning and consequence. Cursed 
they would be, one and all, because they had raised their 
hand against the lambj and now the young hypocrite 
would definitely be exalted above them as the chosen heir. 
They would actually have themselves to thank for the 
fulfilment of those shameful dreams; precisely that which 
God willed w'ould have been brought about by this accom- 
plished fact. They perceived that big Reuben had made 
fools of them with his advice. Here they stood, and 
there lay the thief of the blessing; prett)' well punished 
indeed, and bound — but was that really an accomplished 
fact? It would be different if Joseph never did come 
before his father’s eyes again; if something final and 
conclusive happened to him. The calamity and the 
lamentation would be even greater, of course — too great 
to think on. But — somehow or other — it would pass. 
Stopping half-way, even so they were guilty. If they 
went on the)' needed not to be. All this went through 
their heads as they stood — tlirough Reuben’s too. He 
could not help recognizing the situation. He had 
brought the brawl to a halt with a shrewdness which 
came from his heart. But his reason told him that too 
much had happened for it to stop there. That more had 
to happen, and yet on no account and at no price must 
happen — this it was which made him giddy. Big 
Reuben’s sinewy features had never before worn that 
baffled, sullen look. 

Each moment he feared they would voice the inevitable 
■ — and he had no answer. Then they voiced it, and he 
heard. One of them said it — no matter who, since they 
must all be thinking the same thing: ‘He must away.’ 

‘Away,’ nodded Reuben with grim confirmation. 
‘Thou sayest it. But thou sayest not where.’ 
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‘Away altogether,’ answered the voice. ‘He must go 
down into the pit, and he no more. Long time he ought 
not to have been; now certainly he must he no more.’ 

‘I agree,’ responded Reuben with bitter scorn. ‘And 
then come we before Jacob, his father, without him. 
“Where is the boy?” he will ask. “He is no more,” we 
answer. But if he ask: “Why is he no more,” then we 
answer: “We have killed him.’” 

They were silent. 

‘No,’ said Dan, ‘not so. Brothers, hear me, I am 
called serpent and otter and a certain subtlety is not to be 
denied me. Thus will we do. We will put him in the 
pit, down in the dry well here, half choked, in which is 
no water. There lieth he in safety and put awayj and 
will see what his dreams bring him to. But before Jacob 
we must lie and speak with assurance: “We have not seen 
him and know not whether he still is or is not. If not, 
then in any case a ravening beast hath devoured him, 
oh, woe, alas!” We must add “Oh, woe” for the sake 
of the lie.’ 

‘Be quiet,’ said Naphtali, ‘he lieth close at hand and 
heareth us.’ 

‘No matter,’ answered Dan. ‘He will tell no one. 
That he heareth it is one reason more that he may not go 
from here; even before that he could not, but now every- 
thing goeth together. We can speak as we like before 
him, for he is already as good as dead.’ 

A cry came from Joseph, he wailed out of his breast, 
stretched taut under his bonds, on which the tender red 
nipples stood out. He wept. 

Can you hear it and not pity?’ Reuben asked. 

‘Of what avail is that, Reuben?’ Judah answered him, 
‘and what talkest thou of pity, when the rest of us may 
feel it as well as thou ? Doth his weeping in this hour 
blot it out that he hath been a shameless toad all his daj'S 
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and stunk to heaven, and hath supplanted us with the 
father with most shameless guile? Doth pity avail 
against necessity, and is it a good reason why he should 
go from hence and tell all ? What good to talk of pity, 
even if it be felt? Hath he not already heard how we 
shall lie before Jacob? That is enough to end his life, 
that he hath heard it; and whether with or without pity 
Dan spoke the truth; he is as good as dead.’ 

‘Thou art right,’ said Reuben then. ‘Let us throw 


him in the pit.’ 

Again Joseph wailed piteously. • , i u 

‘But he still weepeth,’ one of them reininded them. 

‘Must he then not even weep?’ cried Reuben. Eet 
him go weeping into the pit; what more can you ask? 

I would fain pass over what was said next, for it would 
shock our modern taste and even glancmgly put wou d 
place the brothers, or some of them, in an exceedingly 
bad light. The truth is that Simeon and Levi, as well 
as the downright Gad, offered to make an end of the lad 
without more ado. The twins wanted to do it wi^ 
their staves, hitting out with tlie full strength of their 
arms, as Cain had done, until he w;« no more. But Gad 
asked to be given the job of cutting 
with the knife, as Jacob had once done with the kid whose 
skin he needed for the blessing-barter. That these sug- 
gestions were made is undeniable; but I am no anxiou 
that the reader should be finally disgusted with Ae sons 
of Jacob, therefore I will not put their thoughts into 
precise words. They uttered them because^ those thin^ 
had to be said; because, so to speak, they ay m ® 
of tlie business. Besides, it was only natural that Aose 
best suited to the role were they who expressed their 
readiness and so conformed to their my on ea , 
namely, the savage twins and the stout Gad. 

But Reuben opposed. It is known that he opposed, 

MS®* 
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and would not have it happen to Joseph as it had to Abel 
or to the kid. ‘To that I will not agree,’ he said, pro- 
testing in his character as Leah’s eldest, which despite 
fall and curse entitled him to a voice. The boy was as 
good as dead, they had said so themselves. He was only 
sobbing a little still, it would suffice to throw him in the 
pit. Let them look at him and say whether that was still 
Joseph the dreamer. He was already unrecognizable 
from the punishment, in which he, Reuben, had taken 
part, and would have done more had he not been struck 
from all sides. But what had happened had been just a 
happening, it was not an act, not a deed, you could not 
call it so. It had come about, indeed, through them, 
but they had not done it, it had simply happened to them. 
Now, however, they were deliberately proposing, of set 
purpose, to commit a crime and raise their hands against 
the boy; they were about to spill their father’s blood, 
whereas up to now it had only flowed. And that was a 
world-wide difference, it was all the difference between 
an act and an occurrence; and if they did not see that, 
then they were short in their understanding. Were 
they, he asked, appointed judges of life and death, to 
judge in their own matter and then carry out the blood 
decree as well? No, there should be no shedding of 
blood, he would not endure it. What remained to them 
to do, after what had occurred, was to put the boy into 
the pit and leave the rest to happen. 

”T'bus big Reuben, but nobody believed that he was 
deceiving himself or that he was so stoutly convinced of 
me hard and fast difference between happening and doing. 
Or that he did not see that putting Joseph in the ph 
would be the same as killing him. After a while Jehudah 
asked him what it would avail to kill the boy and conceal 
his blood; the question told Reuben nothing new. For 
all along we have looked into Reuben’s heart and seen 
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that his great desire was to gain time. He could not have 
said for what; simply time to feed the hope that he might 
save Joseph out of the brethren’s hands and somehow 
bring him back to his fether. It was his fear of Jacob 
which actuated him, as well as his crabbed and shamefaced 
love of the culprit; they drove him to conceal his thoughts 
and meditate treason against the clan — for it ccmld be 
called nothing else. Moreover, Reuben the unstable had 
manifold sins to atone for in Jacob’s eyes, on account 
of Bilhah. What if he brought Joseph safe homef 
Would not then the ancient wrong be more than made 
good, the curse lifted, and his primogeniture be restored 
I do not profess to understand all Reuben’s thoughe and 
actions, nor would I minimize the motives of his deeds. 
But need it belittle them to guess that in his secret heart 
he hoped both to save and to vanquish Rachel s son? _ _ 

In any case his words met ivith scarcely any opposition 
from the brothers. They were willing to refrain and to 
let events decide. Probably they would have Preferred 
that the ‘happenings’ should have continued and led in 
one blind thrust to the goal they sought. But to continue 
deliberately and to shed blood, to act now ^ 
for reflection had inter^'ened— nobody ^vanted to do that, 
not even the nvins, however savage, nor yet no 

matter how stoutly he spoke. They were g a , in ee , 
that their offer about bludgeons and knives had not been 
taken up, but that Reuben’s authont)- should prevail 

again; first the tying up, now the pit. . , i 

‘Into the pit,’'wS the word. They seized the cord 
which bound Joseph, caught hold here and Aere an 
dragged the poor wretch across Ae field towards the pit 
at the edge of the pasture land. Some dragged in fron , 
some tugged at the sides, Ae rest ran behind. Reuben 
did not run but moved wdA a long stnde at Ae tail of Ac 
convoy; when a stone lay in the vray, a gnar c roo 
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stump or a prickly shrub, he lifted the poor soul that he 
might not suffer needless pain. 

So it was off with Joseph to the pit, vrith a hey and a 
ho, for as they went a fury of merriment seized upon the 
brethren, the animal spirits of men working in unison. 
They laughed and joked and shouted nonsense to each 
other; as that this v/as a sheaf, which had been well 
bound, and now should bow itself into the pit, into the well, 
into the depths. In all this they were venting the relief 
they felt at not being impell^ to follow the pattern 
represented by Abel and the kid. Besides, it drowned 
the sound of Joseph’s prayeis and lamentations: ‘Brothers! 
Have pity!’ he mumbled with his bruised mouth. ‘What 
is it you do? Stop, stop! Woe, alas, v/hat will befell me?’ 

His moans helped him not at all; on they went at a trot, 
through bush and grass, a long way across countiy to a 
mossy slope.^ Here some steep, broken steps led down 
to a walled-in bottom, paved with cracked flags. The 
air was cool, and oak scrub and fig-trees grev/ out of the 
ruined walls. They dragged Joseph down the steps, he 
s^ggbtig desperately in their arms and against his bonds, 
for he shuddered at the thought of the well that was there 
and from the hole of the well, but even more at the broken, 
mossy well stone that lay on the flags and was meant to 
lay over the top. But let him struggle and weep as he 
might, his unclosed eye directed in horror into the black- 
ness ofthe well, Aey hoisted him to the brink with a heave 
o, and tipped him in, to fell who knew hovr fer! 

t was fer enough, though not an abyss, not a bottom- 
ess pit. Such vrells often reach a hundred feet and more 
own, but this one had been long out of use and choked 
wi broken stone — ^perhaps on account of old 

quarrels about the^ place. It was no more than live or 
SIX fethoms deep, if that Certainly too much to climb 
out of with bound limbs. But he fell with as much care 
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for life and limb as he could, braking here and diere wiA 
feet and elbows against the wall, and moderating his f^l 
to a slipping which landed him fairly sound among the 
rubbish at die bottom, to the discomfiture of all sorte of 
beedes, wood lice, and other crawling things. While 
he was collecting himself, the brethren did the r^t, 
shoudng as they lifted the stone at the top and heaved it 
into place. It was heavy— not one man’s work to roll it 
on top of the pit; so they all laid hold and shared in Ae 
task. For the ancient stone, all green with moss and full 
five feet across, \vas split into two halves; and when they 
had rolled each into place the two did not meet but 
gaped; and through the uneven gap some light fell into 
die hole. Joseph looked up at it with his one eye ^ he 
lay huddled anyhow, naked and exposed, m the depths. 


Their task being done, the brothers sat down on the 
steps of the well chamber to rest; some drew bread and 
chLe out of their girdles and ate. _ Levi, religious in all 
his savagery, bade them remember indeed that one shouW 
not eat at die shedding of blood, ^ut^y answered him 
that what they had done was to avoid bloodshed. Upo 
which, Levi ate too. 

They ruminated as diey chewed. For Ae moment 

their thoughts were occupied with sensations whi A, 
though of litde importance, yet altogether possessed them, 
their hands and arms, that is, bore Ae o^e 

contact with Joseph’s bare skin, as they 
his doom. No matter how ungende the contact had 
been, now that it was all over it gave them a ^etrospecm e 
feeling of tenderness which was very strong, howeve 
little they understood what it meant. 
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Nobody gave expression to it by so much as a syllable; 
and what tliey said concerned only the fact that Joseph 
was now safely out of the way, together with his dreams; 
and ^at they were greatly lightened thereby. 

Now he is no more,’ said they. That was done; now 
they could sleep; they could sleep in peace, they repeated, 
Ae more emphatically the more uncertain they felt about 
it- might be true with regard to the dreamer who was 
gone and could tell the father nothing. But the thought 
foiled to soothe, or it reminded them of the father waiting 
in vain for Joseph’s home-coming — eternally in vain. 
Such a pic^re, howc\'er much security it afforded, in 
no way invited to slumber. For all the ten, including the 
savage twins, it was a picture fiill of horror. Their 
childish fear of Jacob and of the tenderness and power of 
his soul was clear and lively. T rue, Joseph would never be 
able to accuse them. But they had bought their security by 
mea^ofan offence against their father’s emotions which it 
ternfied them to realize. What they had done to Joseph 
” u' in jealousy; but we all know what feeling it is 

whiem suffers this distortion. It seems hardly convincing, 
oofang at theslick brutality ofthetwins, to ascribe any such 
eeling to them; and it is precisely on this ground that I do 
not mal^ any positive statements. There are cases where 
only half-v/ords will sen^e. 

So they mused and blinked as they chewed, feeling on 
memory of the softness of Joseph’s 
es . i heir reflections were not light, and they were 
rt er weighted by the wails and entreaties that rose 
faintly out of the pit. After the fell he had so far gathered 
iimw together as to realize the need of crying out, and 
he^implored them from below: 

Brothers, where are you? Ah, go not away, leave 
me not alone m the pit. It is so earthy and so horrible. 
Brothers, have pity and save me out of the night of 
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this pit where I perish. I am your brother Joseph. 
Brothers, hide not your ears from my sighs and crymgs, 
for you do Hlsely to me. Reuben, where art thou? 
Reuben, I cry thy name from below m the pit. You 
have all misunderstood, you have misunderstood, dear 
brothers, so help me, please, and save my life. I ca^e to 
you on our father’s account five dap’ journey on Hulda the 
white ass, to bring you presents, ears of ram and fruit 
cakes, ah, how it hath all gone wrong! The man is to 
blame that it went wrong, the man who led me. Brothers 
in Jacob, hearken and understand me, I mine not to yo 
to see how things were, for I am but a ^dd. 
bow before you with decorum and the forms 
and to ask after your welfare, that you should retur 
home to our fatlier. Brothers! the dreams ■ \ 

so unmannerly as to relate my dreaiM . e ’ 

have only told quite modest dreams in f ^ 
what I could have, but it was 

Oh, oh, my bones, my sinews right and left, and all my 
limbs! I fhirst, brothers, the ^ild th^rsteth, for he h^ 
\ost much blood and aU through a mistake. Are ye y 
there ? Am I already quite forsaken ? B-cuben, let m 

hear thy voice. Tell them J ^w you think 
they will but spare my life. Broth , _ 7 

you must leave me in the pit, o^erwise I would tell 
Lt by the God of Abraham, God of Isaaj Go 
Jacob, by the heads of your 

ever and ever, if you let me out oi ui t- 

^"^He would tell, of a certainty, 

morrow,’ muttered Judah between his f 

was none who did not share this view, Reuben not ex 
cepted, however much it might conflict with h's wavermg 
hopes and plans. But so much the more must he keep 
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these secret and assert the contraryj therefore he hollowed 
his hands about his mouth and called: 

If thou art not quiet we will throv/ down stones upon 
thee that shall kill thee entirely, for we will hear no more 
of thee, thou art sped.’ 

When Joseph heard this and recogni2xd Reuben’s voice, 
he v/as terrified and ceased to speak, and they might sit 
undisturbed and taste their fear of Jacob. Of course, 
if they had meant to prolong their self-imposed exile 
and live in lasting discord with their father, then they need 
not have troubled themselves over the agony of v/aiting 
and long despair which was hovering over Jacob’s head. 
But the truth was exactly the opjjosite. The casting 
away of Joseph could serve only one purpose: that of 
removing the oletacle betv/een them and the father’s 
heart. Upon that they were childishly bent. The 
trouble v/as that they had been driven to extremes in order 
to v/in this soft but mighty heart for their ov/n. This 
v/as the point of view from which at all times they saw 
e afeir. Not punishment of Joseph’s presumption, 
ey were of one mind in thinking, nor yet revenge, nor 
even, m the first instance, the obliteration of the dreams, 
was their main concern. What they thought of was how 
to sniooth their path to their fether’s heart. This now 
was one, and they v/ould return — vnthout JcKeph, as 
ey had set out- Where v/as he? He had been sent 
a ter t ern. And thus sent, to those v/ho by their 
eparture h^ demonstrated that they could not endure 
and thar return v/ithout him v/ould look very 
^rtainly Jacob v/ould have an awful right 
rf>nW^ w might shrug their shoulders in 

their brother’s keepers? Of course 
not; but ansv/er v/ould not satisfy Jacob’s pierdng, 
mistn^tful gaze which he would direct upon them 
re en ess y, v/hile they continued to be v/itne^es of his 
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tortured expectancy and of the prolonged despair which 
in the nature of things must be its only issue. It was a 
penance before which they quailed. On Ae other hand, 
were they to stop away until all hope had died and waiting 
had given way to tlie knowledge that Joseph would never 
return? That would last long, for the stout-hearted 
can bear long suspense, and besides, in the meantime, the 
question might easily answer itself and become a curse 
for them all. No, it was clear that they must once and 
for all establish the fact that Joseph would not come back; 
that alone could clear their skirts. Their minds were 
all busy with these thoughts, but the pake-and-otter 
Dan formulated a proposal. He combined his own earlier 
idea of telling the old man that a wild be^t had killed 
Joseph with Gad’s reminder of the kid which Jacob had 
killed to obtain the blessing; and he said. ^ 

‘Hear me, brothers, for I have power to judge and I 
know what we should do. For we shall take a beast 
of the flock and cut its throat and let the blood run out. 
But in the blood of the beast we shall dip Ae accursed 
thing, the coat of many colours, Rachel s bri a garment 
that lieth all in rags. Let us bring it before Jacob and say 
to him: “This have we found on the ground, torn and 
covered with blood. Is it not thy sons garment. 
Then may he draw his conclusion from the stete ot the 
garment and it will be as when a shep er s owe ^ 
Ae master the remains of the sheep that a lion hath slam, 
thus is he cleansed and needeth not to swear himself free 

‘Hush,’ muttered Judah, shuddering. ‘For he ran 
hear what you say under the stone and can understand 

what we shall do.’ n t 

‘What harm in that?’ Dan retorted. Shall I whisper 

and mutter for his sake? It has naught to do with ^s 
life; it is our affbir but no longer his. Thou forgettest 
*M9fc 
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that he is as good as dead and done for. 'When he hath 
understood that and also this, that I now say with my 
natural voice, then everything is settled. Never have 
v/e been able to speak freely and without caution when 
he was amongst us, for we well knew that he would tell 
the father and then we had to pay. But now at last we 
have him amongst us as our brother, whom we trust and 
who may hear ever)'thing we say — it maketh me to feel 
that I should like to throw a kiss to him there in the pit. 
But what think you all of my idea?’ 

They were about to speak; but Joseph lifted up his 
voice once more, imploring them from the pit not to 
do it. 


Brothers,’ he cried, ‘do not that with the beast and the 
robe, treat not the father so, for he will not sundve it. 
Ah, I beg you not for myself, for body and soul are broken 
in me and I lie in the grave. But spare our father and 
bring him not the bloody garment — it would kUl him. 
Ah, had you heard how he warned me in his anxious- 
ne^ about the lion, when he found me alone by night, 
and now it will be that a lion hath eaten me! Had you 
seen the care with which he prepared me for the journey 
while I indifferently endured his concern I Woe is me, it 
IS most likely unv/ise that I speak to you of his love of me, 
ut ymat shall I do, dear brothers, and how counsel 
myself that I do not vex you ? -RTy, after all, is my life 
^ cannot adjure you to spare his 
■wit out ^ egging for my ownr Ah, dear brothers, hear 
my weeping and do no violence to his suffering by showing 
hirn the bloody robe, for his gentle soul will bear it not 
and he vnll be stricken to the earth.’ 

^ ^ Nay, Reuben said, ‘that is more than I can stand. 
It IS unbearable.’ He stood up. ‘Let us move further 

r cannot talk with him v/ailing, nor 

think for his crying out of the depths. Come to the 
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huts.’ He said it angrily, .they might think he had gone 
pale with rage. But actually his pallor was due to his 
having agreed in his heart with what the hoy had said. 
He too realized that Jacob, at sight of the robe, would 
literally be struck to the earth. But more than ^bat, 
Joseph’s words had impressed it upon Reuben that the 
lad, in his hour of need, was mindful of their father and 
pleaded with the brethren in his behalf and for himselt 
only for the father’s sake. But was he perhaps pretending 
as of old ? No, no, this time it was different. This was 
another Joseph, who cried out from beneath the stone, 
from the one whom he once had shaken by die shoulder 
to awaken him from vanity and folly. What tEe shaking 
had not achieved die fell into the pit had done; Joseph was 
aroused, he pleaded for the father-hear^ e moc 'e 
no more but felt distress and remorse. The discovery 
strengthened big Reuben’s vacillating purpose, w ’ ^ 
the same time it made him more acutely sensitive of its 

helpless and hopeless character. j 

Thence his pallor, as he got up and su^ested to them 
all to go with him away from the place where Joseph w^ 
buried They followed him, they went from thence, to 
gather up the rags of the veil on the spot of the beating, 
to bring them to the tents and there to take counsel over 
Dan’s idea. So Joseph was left alone. 


His soul was anguished to remain alone m the grave, 
for some time he wailed after the brothers and implored 
them not to leave him. Yet he scarcely knew what 
he cried out; his actual thoughts were not ^'^b Aje 
mechanical and superficial prayers and lamentotions bm fer 
below them, while lower down again were others yet mor 
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real, like their undertones and ground bases, so that the 
whole was like a moving music, perpendicularly composed, 
which his spirit was occupied in conducting on all three 
levels. This preoccupation was what caused him to 
commit the blunder of saying to the brethren that he had 
only told them comparatively modest dreams, considering 
those others which he had also dreamed. No one in his 
right senses could even for a moment think that the 
remark was calculated to soften their hearts; but an 
absent and preoccupied mind might have done so, and 
thus it was with Joseph, 

^ Much had gone on within him, even since that astonish- 
ing and horrible moment when the brethren fell upon 
him like v/olves and he had looked into their feces dis- 
torted by ftirj' and hate, out of the eye which they had 
not closed at once with their fists. Their feces had been 


very near to him whUe with nails and teeth they tore 
the picture robe from his body— frightfiilly near; and the 
hatred which he had read therein had been the greatest 
tormre and the main cause of the horror he felt at the 
ons aught. Certainly he had quaked with fear and wept 
or pain under their blows; but fear and pain were quite 

P'*?' torturing hatred 

which he read in the mask-like feces, dripping with sweat, 
at rose and fell and were thrust into his own. But 
t ^ source of which we must recognize 

o our^ \es, comes close to being remorse, Reuben’s 
mtuinon had been quite right: this time Joseph had been 

wti r were opened and he saw 

done— ^nd that he had done it. While he 

Tjo-hi'I thither among their raging fists; 

while his^ robe was tom oft; v'hile he lay £ind, and 

unng Is penitentid journey to the w’ell house, amid all 
fes daze of horror his thoughts had never once stood sail. 
Ihey had not paused upon the frightful present, but 
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sped Kick over a p.ist in ivhidi all tins, hidden from his 
blissful self-conceit thouph parti)- aiid shamelessly known 
to it, had the while been preparing itself. 

Mv God. the brothers! To wh.it had he brought 
them? For he did understand Uiat he had brought them 
to this: through manifold and great mistakes which he 
had committed in assuming that everybody 
than themselves— this ;u.sumption. which he believed .in 
yet did not actuallv quite Klievc, but according to whtdv 
he had alwa)-s acted and which had brought him, .is 
now clearlv and distinctly rccogni/.cd. to the pit. In tl c 
brothers’ distortcii and sweating masks he had rc.id clearl) 
with his one eye, that this assumption had “"k 

cnduniblc, and over a long period had strained tliar ^ 
and given tliem great sufTering. until now at .^t the lina 
issuc^ had been rc.ichcd in this end, so frightful for him 

and doubtlt><s for them too. K-mc 

Alas, ixmr broUiersl What must 
before in desperation they laid hold on the 

and actuallv threw it into the pit. no . of 
w they .i;c.ci,y ■' 

his tongue if he were restored to his father. He co 
never make them believe it, he could not c i • - 

so they must lc.ivc him in the grave, to pensli ‘ 
was nothing else for it. This he s.iw; >’« ° 

s.iy. liorror at his own impending fate ^ 

soul for pity for his murderers. _Wc . ,r onenlv 

Joseph ivas quite aw.ire, he admitte i ^ 

and honour.-d,ly as he sat at the bottom of thyvell that 
the unashamed presumption which a cen , 2. jj- 

principle of his life had been a game m ''’^'ch he h.msdf 

h.id not seriously believed nor could 

one thing, he ought never to have told his brothers his 
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dreams. It had been impossibly and incredibly tactless. 
He even realized that he had actually known this all the 
time — and yet he had done it. Why r That he did not 
hnov/. Apparently, that he might be destroyed. But 
at the bottom of his heart Joseph did not believe it. 
Privately he was convinced that God looked further 
than the pit, that He bore far-reaching things in mind as 
usual and had His eye upon some distant purpose, in the 
service of which he, Joseph, had been made to drive the 
brethren to extremities. They were being sacrificed to 
the future, and he suffered for them, howev'er badly 
things went with himself. They would send their father 
the robe, unhappy man, after they had dipped it in the 
blood of the kid in lieu of his ovm; and Jacob would be 
struck to the earth. At the thought Joseph was moved 
to start up, to protect his fether from the sight — with the 
only result, of course, that torn with pain as if by wild 
bea^ he sank back in his bonds against the stones of the 
well, and began once more to weep. 

He had an agony of leisure in which to weep, to feel 
remorse and pity; and, despairing of his life, yet in his 
inmost being to believe in the wise and hewing future 
purposes of God. For, frightful as it is to think of it, 
e was to remain three days in the pit, three daj-s and 
nights m his bonck, naked and expcsed, in mud and dirt, 
among crawling worms, without bite or sup, without 
conso non or any reasonable hop>e of ever reaching 
t e i^t again. I, who tell it, must take care to paint 
» ^ It was, to make clear what it meant for Jacob’s 
h never imagined that fate could be 

■' the hours passed, till his scrap of 

_ y ’S t le in the crack between the stones and a 
pitying star sent down its diamond ray into the grave; 
ow' toe pale daivn tvnce came, abode, and went again; 
ow he constantly peered up in the twilight at the round 
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walls of his house to see whether there were footholds 
in the broken wall, or crevices made by pushing roots— 
but his bonds, and the stone well cover, each by itsdt 
and certainly together, nipped every hope m the bud; 
how he trusted himself about in the cords to find an easier 
posture, which quickly became even woree than the 
other; how thirst and hunger tortured him and the 
emptiness of his stomach gave him burning sections in 
his back; how, like the sheep, he soiled himse f with h.s 
own filth and therein nestled and shivered till his teeth 
chattered. I am greatly concerned to give a lively and 
exact picture of this all-embracing unpleasantness; at 
the same time I must be carefiil to cling to and 

not let my imagination get_ the upper hand and “e 
in empty emotion. Reality is precis y in 

cliaracter as reality. At grips with the 
deniable, driven to an understanding with it, r^l ^ 
insists upon our suiting ourselv^ to ‘he arcun^t^c^ 
and adapting us without loss of «me. We are e^ y 
pei^uaded to call a situation unbearable. Our e^. y 
roused humanity protests indign^tly, an a p , 

does the sufferer good; but it becom^" lefic 

in the Hce of the really intolerable. _ The sympathea 
friend’s relation to this realit)', which is, ^ • 

own, is an unreal ^d senomental OTe. ^ 
an error of the imagination, for the , really 

suffering, is in a different category. a 

mean by the unbearable, when there is noffiing to be done 
but bear it so long as we are in our senses . , , • 

But young Joseph had not been entirely 
his sens^es for a long time; not since 
the brethren had turned into woEes before h.s 
The storm which then broke over him bad ^ 

very much, effecting those palhatio^ w ic 
able needs in order to be borne. The beatings he had 
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feelings, as had that unbelievable 
desnerafp'^ Jnto the well. His situation was certainly 
shoS? ’ 5“ at least It had put a period to those frightful 
oSon" W ^ equilibrium. However 

seSr P it had the advantage of 

noT r/'f the womb of the earth, he needed 

his labn and had time to pursue 

h m almost made 

securitv^tf ^ sufferings and dangers. And his 
certain^ with reference to almost 
certain anrl ~7 r'V ‘i'^th is at all times 

then indinp^^"''^^ secure?), his feeling of security, 
that h otifv ■ ® ff's exhaustion v/as so great 

lone stretrh^^f • asleep, and through 

When bp r ° knew little or nothing of himself, 
which the c1°^ u ’ astonishment at the refreshment 
while renlapp^^ v, (for food and sleep can for a 

horror StTp“ ?,^h<=t) mingled with a fresh sense of 

inieenSr"!'^^^^ 

woSeo^' ^^nse of mise^: but its 

bonds w^er^h ^ A manage to relax a litS. The 

even thev cramped position still endured; but 

Srco^Zr third days 

of the poor tortJr^ S to the needs 

confront nnr c t, ^■. this, once more, to 

growing weaker all ri,’ • ^ Joseph was, of course, 

LrcSrin. ^^tve to keep our pity 

very wiL^ ® though I must add that his 

from this point^TvfJl ^"lehoration of his sufferings, 
longer hb stav in tt, • ^ might almost say that the 

misery. ^ "Steely aware of his own 

But his thoughts worked on and on, the body almost 
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forgotten. It was as though, in the piece of music which 
we have imagined them to represent, those undertones 
and basses at the bottom came out stronger an stronger, 
thanks to that dreamy weakness of his, unti at last they 
almost drowned out the overtones. So Jong as the 
brethren were near, the fear of death had been ^P^^en , 
as expressed in his urgent entreatiK aii wai in^. 
now they were gone, the cries had died away, why w^ • 
that Joseph did^ot shout in hopes of a ejnee r^cue 
Becaise he quite forgot to, absorbed as he m far 

other trains of thought, having to o wi i j • j 

downfall, with the past and its errors, perhaps ordaine 
by God but not on that account less heavy » J g / 
The garment which the brothers had torn l^ody 
-partly with their teeth, l^ocking J say-playj^^a 
prominent role in his reflections. a —ade his 
to have spread himself in it before he 

ownership visible to their ey^; above a inhere and 
ought no': to hove 

ESeHn'r/hS bu^Tot L bon^s He 

spirit; but even so he had to confess 

and curious hypocrisy of the ° , , j 

that he had always understood the jhje 

yet had so behaved. Widr amazement conteinpla 

the riddle of self-destructive arrogance p ^ould not 

by his own extraordinary behaviour. 

cope with the XjS-ncSlculable is implicit 

holy. How ho had trembled tet Ja»b ahonld 
the ieieiiet in the bag — trembled, tha ’ advantage 

Klvationl He had deecived h.s JS! 

of the old man’s failing memory, an pa ^ 

but not because he had disagreed with the father as to tne 
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effect v/hfch the sight of the veil would have upon the 
brothers. He had understood perfectly, and had packed 
it none the less. How could he have done so ? Again, 
since he had not forgotten to provide for his own de- 
struction — ^v/hyhadjacobfbrgottentopreventit? Another 
puzzle. Joseph’s desire to smuggle the coat could not 
have been stronger than the father’s loving concern that 
he should leave it at home. Why had not love and 
anxietj’^ been strong enough to remind the old man and 
so to foil Joseph’s plan? Joseph bad succeeded in be- 
guiling away the rich garment from Jacob’s tent; it was 
pardy because they were plajing a game with each other, 
pardy because Jacob wanted the child to have the robe 
quite as much as the latter desired it. The consequences 
followed prompdy. Together thej' had brought the lamb 
to the pit and now Jacob would be struck to earth. 

But after that, he might well bethink him of the 
mistakes of the past, common to them all — just as 
Joseph was now doing. The boy was honest with 
himself: he admitted that he had forsworn himself when 
he said he would say nothing to Jacob if the brothers 
released him. The promise had been bom of fear; 
Jos^h knew that if the old state of things were restored — ■ 
which with some part of his being he ardendy desired — 
he must unavoidably tell all, and the brethren would 
suffer the consequences. Restoration was out of the 
question; but ev^en if it v/ere not, he was in a wav 2 t one 
with the brethren in not wishing for it. He could almost 
liave^ returned the lass wdiich Dan had w’anted to throw 
, to him in the pit, =0 much did he feel that for the fii»t 
time he was really among them as their brother and might 
hear all that they said: might even hear that about the 
blood of the lad which should pass for his blood; it did 
not matter, since he was as good as dead and buried 
already. 
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A strong impression had been made upon Joseph by 
what Dan had said: that every word uttered was like a 
nail in his coffin, and that it was good to utter them, since 
each one bound him more firmly to the lower wor , an 
made of him more and more a ghost before w om one 
shudders. Joseph saw in such words the reversal and 
negation of the role which he had playe so ^ ^ 

that of needing to heed nobody because all the woM 
loved him more than they did themselm. , 

come to this, that no one heeded him at all! The thought 
conditioned those undertones and basses of is compo , 
and the weaker he became the more did they sonorously 

predominate over the upper tones. 

But they had begun to play, even ^rher; at the morne ^ 
when the undreamed-of became reality; w en p 
cative conduct had called down punis jnen a 
tossed to and fro like a toy amongst ffie brethren and they 
had torn the picture robe wnh their nails and teeffi. 
From that moment on, then, they ha ^^^ri > 

midst of that hail of horrifying Wo^ his ear had m goo 
part hearkened to them. It would be ^tong to suppose 
that under such deadly serious t^jt^^^istances Joseph hj_ 
stopped playing and dreaming if one iriay j 

his activity as playing and dream g ^ 

He was a true son of Jacob, th r^nrcmnd what 

dreams and mystical lore, who always un . 

happened to him, who in all ^rth y Qj-anted 

the stars and always linked his h/® 5? , atfachine it to 
that Joseph’s way of dignifying his i e y Tacob’s, 

the higher law and reality was not le^ seriously 

less spiritual, more shrewdly calcu ating, y jjjark of 
held that a life and activity without ^aU majkjt 
higher reality, which does not base upon mirror 

sacred and support itself thereupon, nor . .r ^g^in 
itself in anything heavenly and recognize itself therein. 
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is no life or activity at all. He was convinced that nothing 
in the lower world would know how to happen or he 
thought of, without its starry prototype and counterpart; 
and the great certainty guiding his life was belief in the 
unity of the dual, in the fact of the revolving sphere, the 
exchangeability of above and below, one turning into the 
other and gocb becoming men and men gods. Not for 
nothing was he the pupil of old Eliezer, who knew how 
to say ‘I’ in such an ample way that Joseph’s eyes grew 
dim with musing as he beheld him. The transparency 
of being, the characteristic recurrence of the prototype — 
this fundamental creed was in his flesh and blood too, 
and all spiritual dignity and significance seemed to him 
bound up with awareness of it. That was as it should 
be. What was after all not quite as it should be, but 
seemed more like a degenerate deviation from the sigm- 
ficant and admirable type, was Joseph’s inclination to draw 
advantage from the general prepossession in his fevour 
and consciously to impose himself upon those about him. 

From the first moment on he was aware of all this. 
Incredible as it may seem, in the thick of the turmoil, in 
the acutest moment of fear and danger of death, he had 
kept his mental eye open to realities. Not that fear and 
danger grev/ less thereby; but he actually experienced a 
sort of joy as well; the pleasure of enlightenment, almost 
like the relief which laughter brings, had illuminated the 
dark terror in his soul. 

My coat!’ he had cried out in the anguish of his con- 
cern, ‘tear it not, I pray you.’ Yes, they had rent it in 
pieces and torn it off him, that was his mother’s robe and 
' t^hat belonged also to her son, so that they wore it by turns 
and became one, and god and goddess by its means. Mer- 
cilessly had the brethren unveiled him. As love unveils 
the bride in the bedchamber, thus had their fury done to 
him, and they had known him naked, so that his frame 
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quivered with the deathly shame. In his mind thoughts 
of unveiling and of death dwelt close together— how 
could he then have helped holding the rags of the ^rment 
round him in his fright, begging them to tear it not 
Yet no more could he have helped being filled with the 
joy of understanding, coming to him throug apocia on 
of thought, through the conviction of repetition an 
realization. No danger of the flesh and the soul coM 
prevent the concentration of his spirit upon t e ^ 
of allusion by which the event proclaimed itself as highe 
reality, as a transparency of the^ ancient pattern, 
uppermost turning undermost, in short, as wri 
the stars. And his concentration 5. 

allusions all had to do with being an se . , 

vista of his ego which he had ot'amwinff 

time ago to l«tert whe? 

him in the pitt yet at the same rime hf '“E 
at at a joke, the word used was so laden w.th alius, 
•B6t’ the bmthere had said. And the ™ 

capable of various interpretatioi^. t 
well but prison, not only prison but the ujd^^ Ae 
kingdom of the dead; so that prison an i for 

were one and the same thought, one eing ° ^ entrance 
the other. Again, the well, in »ts property ^ emtan^ 
to the underworld, likewise the round stone which cm e e 
it, signified death; for the stone covered the round °Pen ng 

as the shadow covers the dark moon. " 
the primeval prototype of the death of the P^^et p^red 
through the present event: the dead rn°on, wkf^.s 
invisible for three days until its new . descend to 

death of the gods of light, who must ora 

the underworld. When the horror happen d,and^the 
brothers hoisted him on to the edge o e 
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the margin of the pit, so that he must descend below the 
daylight with all the caution he could muster — then his 
quick mind had clearly understood the allegory of the 
star which in the evening is a v/oman and in the morning 
a man and which sinks into the well of the abj'ss as evem'ng 
star. 

It v/as the abyss into which the true son descends, he 
who is one v.dth the mother and wears the robe by turns 
with her. It was the subterranean sheepfold, Etura, 
the kingdom of the dead, where the son becomes the lord, 
the shepherd, the sacrifice, the mangled god. Mangled ? 
They had tom not -only his h’ps and his skin here and 
there, but the robe they had torn off and rent it with 
nails and teeth, those red murderers and conspirators, his 
brothers, and they would dip it in the blood of a kid, 
which should pass for his blood, and they v/ould bring it 
before the father. God demanded from the father the 
sacrifice of the son, from the soft-hearted one who, shud- 
dering, had confessed that he ‘could not do it.’ Poor 
man, he would have to do it, and it was like God that 
He paid little heed to what man thinks he can do. 

Here Joseph wept in his transparent misery, presided 
over by his rmderstanding. He wept over poor Jacob, 
who would have to summon his endurance, and over the 
brethren’s confidence in his death. He wept for weak- 
ness and giddiness from the exhalations of the well; but 
the more lamentable his situation became in the course 
of the seventy-tv/o hours which he spent here below, 
the more clearly the undertones of his thoughts came out, 
the more deceptively his present mirrored itself in its 
prototj'pe; so that by the end he no longer 
distinguished the heavenly from the earthlv at all and in 
the dreamy self-satisfaction of death saw only the unity 
of the double. We may with justice regard that as a 
derdce of nature to tide him over the unbearable. Fot 
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the natural hope, to which life clings up to the last, needs 
a reasonable justification; and Joseph found it in this 
identification. Indeed it extended beyond his life, his 
hope that he would finally not perish, but somehow be 
saved out of the pit. For literally speaking he gave himself 
up for dead. There was the brothers’ evidence, there 
was the bloody robe, which Jacob would receive. The 
pit was deep; and return to his former life was inconceiv- 
able — a thought as monstrous as that the evening star 
might return out of the abj^ wherein it was sunk, and 
the shadow be withdrawn from the dark moon, that it 
should again be full. But the conception of the death 
of the planet, the darkening and setting of the sun, whose 
habitation becomes the lower world, included likewise 
the idea of reappearance, new light, resurrection. And 
therein Joseph’s natural hope that he might live justified 
itself by faith. It was not a hope that he might return 
out of the grave into his former life; yet by its means 
the grave was defeated. Joseph cherished it not only for 
itself and for its own sake, but for the poor old man at 
home, whom he had brought down into the pit together 
with himself and who would be stricken to the eartli. 
It would probably be after the son’s death that Jacob 
would receive the bloody robe. But if only the father 
could have faith beyond death according to the ancient 
hope, then, thought Joseph entombed, the blood of the 
beast would be taken, as once it had been, for the blood 
of the son. 
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OUver Twist, 233 
Great Expectations, 234 
Plokwlok Papers, 235 
Bleak House, 23G 
Sketches hy Boz, 237 
Nicholas Nlckleby, 238 
Cristinas Books, 239 
Domhey and Son, 240 
Martin Chuzzlewlt, 241 
David Copperfleld, 242 
American Notes, 290 
Child’s History ot Eng- 
land, 291 
Hard Times, 292 
Little Dorrit, 293 
Our Mutual Friend. 294 
Christmas Stories, 414 
Uncommercial Traveller, 
536 

Edwin Drood, 725 
„ Reprinted Pieces, 744 
Disraeli’s Conlngsby, 535 
Dodge’s Hans Brinlcer, 620 
Donne’s Poems, 867 ^ ^ » x, 

Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment, 501 _ ^ 

„ The House o£ the Dead, 533 
„ Letters from the Underworld, 
etc., 654 

» n The Idiot, 682 ^ ^ ^ 

,, Poor Folk, and The Gambler, 
711 

„ The Brothers Karamazov, 802, 
803 

„ The Possessed, 861, 862 
Bowden’s Life of R, Browni^, 701 
Dryden’s Dramatic Essays, 568 
„ Poems, 910 _ 

Dullerin’s Letters from High Lati- 
tudes 499 

Dumas’s The Three Musketeera, 81 
The Black Tulip, 174 
Twenty Years Alter, lio 
Marguerite de Valo^, 320 
The Count ol Monte Crlsto, 
393, 394 

The Forty-Five, 420 
Chicot the Jester, 421 
Vicomte do Bragelonne, 
593-5 

Lo Chevalier de Maison 
_ Rouge, 614 

Du Maurice’s Trilby, 863 
Durey’s Heroes of England, 471 

„ History ot France, 737, 73S 

Eddington’s Nature of the Physical 
eWorld, 922 . 

Edgar’s Cressy and Poiotiere, 17 
,, Runnymede and Lincoln 
„ Fair, 320 , ^ 

Edgeworth’s C^tle Rackront, etc., 
410 

Eighteenth-Century Plays, 818 
Ehot’s Adam Bede, 27 


Eliot’s Saas Marner, 121 
Romola, 231 
Mill on the Floss, 325 
Felix Holt, 353 
Scenes of Clerical Lite, 468 
.. Mlddlemarch, 854, 855 
EUIs’s (Havelock) Selected Essays, 
Elyot’s Gonemour, 227 [930 

Emerson’s Essays, 12 

Representative Men, 279 
’ Nature, Conduct ot Life, 

’ etc., 322 

Society and Solitude, etc.. 
Poems, 715 . 

Epictetus’ Moral Disopurses, 404 

Erokmann-Chatriai^The Consmpt 

and Waterloo, 354 
Story of a Peasant, 
” 706. 707 

Euclid’s Elements, 891 
Euripides’ Plays, 63, 271 
Evans’s Holy GrjSi’ io, 
i^g^l?lSyotho‘’r interludes, 381 

®-^-^l{re’mh^e?s:e«^ 
„ Jackanapes, Daddy Dm- 
wln’s Dovecot, and The 
Story of a Short Lifo, 731 

Faraday’s Experimental Researches 

In Eleotrlolty, 576 

Ferrler’s 

Fielding’s To® .•Tones, 355, 356 
„ Amelia, 852, 853 

Joseph Andrews, 467 
” Jonathan Wild, and The 
Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon, 877 _ 

Finlav’s Byzantine Empire, 33 

Greece under the Komans, 
** 185 

Flaubert’s Madame Bo v^, 898 
.. Salammbo, 869 
Fletober’s (Beaumont and) Selected 
Plays, 506 , r. , iizn 

Ford’s Gatherinp from Spain, 152 
Forster’s Life of Dickens, 781, 78^ 
Fox’s (Cbarlea James) Selected 
Speeches, 759 , 

Fox^b (George) Journal, p4 
fSicIs’ (Satot) The Little Flowers, 

FraSoin^s Journey to the Polar 

FiHSla^B Old EngUsh History for 

FiSrf^e&laeval Romances, 557 
Froissart’s Chronicles, 57 
Fronde’s 1 ^,°^ S^.^1^705 

;; Edward VI, 375 
Mary Tudor, 477 
’’ History of Queen Eto- 
” beth’s Reign, .583-7 

, Life of Benjamin DlsraeU 
” Lord Beaconsfleld, 666 

Galsworthy’s The Country House, 
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Gait's Annals of the Parish. <27 
Galton’e InquMes Into Human 
Facnltr. 263 
Gaskell’e Cranford, 83 

„ Life of Charlotte BrontE, 

„ SrlvIa'E iKjrerE, 52< [318 

„ llary Barton, 598 

„ Consln Phinis, etc., 615 

„ North and Sonth, 680 

Gattr'e Parahlra from Natnre, 158 
Geoffrey of Monmonth’e Histories 
of the Kings of Britain, 577 
George’s Prepress and Porerfcy, 560 
Gibbon’s Homan Empire, <34-6, 
<74-6 

„ Antobiography, 511 

GnMhn’s Literary Portraits, 348 
GIraldns CambrenslE, ‘Wales, 272 
Glelg’s Life of Wellington, 341 
,, The Subaltern, 708 
Goethe’s Faust, 335 

„ Wilhelm Meister, 599, COO 

,, ConTersations vflth Ecker- 

mann, 851 

Gogol’s Bead Souls, 728 
,, Taras Bulba. 740 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 295 
„ Poems and Plays, <15 

„ Citizen of the ‘World, 

etc., 902 

GoneharoT’s Oblomor, 878 
Gore’s Philosophy of the Good Life, 
Gorki’s Through Russia, 7<1 [924 

GottbelTs Ulrlo the Farm Serrant, 
228 

Gray's Poems end Letters, 628 
Green's Short History of the Eng- 
lish People, 727, 728. The doth 
edition Is in 2 vols. AH other 
edltloirs are In 1 toL 
Grettir Saga, 699 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 56 
Grote’s History of Greece, 186-97 
Guest’s (Lady) Habinoglon, 97 

Hahnemarm’s 'The Organon of the 
_ Rational Art of Healing, 663 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. 264, 265, 313, 
314, 33S, 339, 388. 389 
HaUam’s Constitutional History, 
621—3 

Hamilton’s The Federalist, 519 
Haste’s Luck of Roaring Camp, 681 
Harvey's Circulation ol Blood, 252 
Eavrthome’s Wonder Book, 5 

,, ’The Scarlet I,itter, 122 

„ House of Seven Gables, 

176 

„ ’The JIarble Faun, <24 

„ 'Twice Told Tales, 531 

„ Bllthedale Romance 
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Hazlitt’s Characters of Ebake- 
speare’s Kays, 65 
„ -Table Talk, 321 
„ Ijecture®, 411 
„ Spirit of the Age and Lec- 
tures on Ec^h Poete, 
„ Plain Speaker, 814 [459 

HehbeTs Plays, 694 


Helmskringja: The Olaf Sagas, 717 
,, Sagas of the Norse 

Kings, 847 

Heine's Prose and Poetry, 911 
Eelirs’s (Sir -irthur) Life of Colum- 
bus, 332 

Herbert’s Temple, 309 
Herodotus. 405, 406 
Herrick’s Hesperldes, 310 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, 691 
HoHhshed's Cbronlde, 800 
Holme's Life of Mozart, 564 
Holmes’s (O. W.) Autocrat, 66 
,, Professor, 67 

Poet, 68 

Homer’s Hlad, 453 
,, Odyssey, 454 
Hooker’s E<i!esiastlcal Polity, 201, 
202 fOla 

Horace’s Complete Poetical Worla 
Houghton’s Lila and Letters of 
Keats, 801 _ , 

Howard’s (E.) P,attlln the P.eefer, 
857 . . 

Howard’s (John) State of iC- 

Prlsons, 835 „ 

Hudson’s (W. H.) A Shepherd s Lite, 
926 

„ Far Away and Long Aw, 
956 

Hughes's Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
Hugo's (ITctor) Les MlsErables, „63, 
Z&i 

„ Notre Dame, ^3 

„ Toilers of the Sea, 

509 

Hume’s TreatlEO of Human Natcc, 
etc., 548, 549 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Selected Essays. 823 
Hutchinson’s (Col.) Memoirs, 31i 
Huxley’s (Aldous) Stories, IksayS, 
and Poems, 935 „ 

Hutioy’s (T. H.) Man’s Place in 
Nature, <7 

„ Select Lectures and Lay 
Sermons, 493 

Ibsen’s The Doll’s House, eto., 494 
„ Ghosts, etc., 552 

„ Pretender, Pillars of Soriety, 

RoCTersholm, 6o9 
,, Brand, 716 
„ Lady Inger, etc., ,29 
„ Peer Gynt. 7« 

Ingelow’s Mopsa the Fairy, 619 
Irving’s Sketch Book, 117 , 

„ Congu^ of Gtan^^ 4, a 
„ Life of Mahomet, 513 
Italian Short Stories, 876 

James’s (G. P. E.) Blchelleu, 357 
James’s (Henry) The Turn of toj 

Sere w. and Th e Aspem Papers, 91 - 

James (Wm.), Selections from, 
Jefferies’s (Richard) -After ^nd^ 
and AmajylUs at tbs 
Fair, 951 

JohiSon’s (Dr) iines of the Poet* 
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Jonson’fl (Ben) Plays, 489, 490 
Jofiophns*s Wars ot the Jews, 712 

Ealidasa’s Shaknntnia, 629 
Kant, Critique ot Pure Keason, 909 
Keats’s Poems, 101 
Keble’s Christian Year, 690 
King’s Life of Mazzlnl, 562 
Klnglake’s Eothen, 337 
Klngdey’s (Chas.) Westward Ho 1 20 

„ Heroes, 113 

„ Hereward the Wake, 206 

„ Hypatia, 230 

„ Water Babies, and 

Glanons, 277 
,, Alton Locke, 462 

„ Yeast, 611 , ^ j 

„ Madam How and Lady 

Why, 777 
„ Poems, 793 

Kinney’s (Henry) Ravenshoe, 28 
„ Geoffrey Hamlyn, 416 

Kingston’s Peter the Whaler, 6 
,, Three Midshipmen, 7 

Kirby’s Kaleyala, 259, 200 
Koran, 380 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 8 
„ Essays of Elia, 14 
„ Letters, 342, 343 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations 
and Poems, 890 
Lane’s Modem Egyptians, 315 
Langland’s Piers Plowman, 571 
Latimer’s Sermons, 40 
Law’s Serious Call, 91 
Lawrence’s The White Peacock, 914 
„ Stories. Essays, and 
Poems, 958 

Layamon’s (Waco and) Arthurian 
Chronicles, 578 

Lear (Edward). See U7«fer Antho- 

, logics 

Leibniz’ Philosophical Writings, 905 
Le Sage’s Gil Bias, 437, 438 
liCsUe’B Memoirs of John Constahle, 
Lessing’s Laoco5n, etc., S-iS [5G3 
Lever’s Harry Lorreqner, 177 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 269 
Ltacoln’s Speeches, etc., 206 
levy’s History of Rome, 603, 609 
^ 670, 749, 755, 756 
Locke’s Civil Government, 751 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon, 3 
„ Lifo of Scott, 55 

- „ Lifo of Bums, 156 

Lon^ellow’s Poems, 382 
LSnnrott’s Kalevala, 259, 260 
Loti’s Iceland Fisherman, 920 
Lover’s Handy Andy, 178 
Lowell’s Among My Books, 607 
Lucretius’s Of the Nature of Things 
, 750 

Ltlteow’s History of Bohemia, 432 
Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 700 
Lytton’s Harold, 15 

„ Last of the Barons, IS 

•, Last Days of Pompeii, 80 

>. Pilgrims of the Rhine, 390 

» Rionzi, 532 


Macaulay’s England, 34-6 
Essays, 22o, 226 
.. Speeches on Politics, 

etc., 399 

.. Miscellaneous Essays, 

439 

MacDonald’s Sir Gibhie, 678 
Phant^es, 732 
Machlavelli’s Prince, 280 
„ Florence, 376 

Maine’s Ancient Law, 734 
Malory's Lo Morte D’Arthur. 45, 46 
Malthus on the Principles of 
Popnlatlon, 692, 693 
Mandeville’s Travels, 812 
Manning’s Sir Thomas More, 19 

Mary Powell, and De- 
borah’s Diary, 324 
Marlowe’s Plays and Poems^, 383 
Marryat’s Mr Midshipman Easy, 82 
„ Little Savage, 159 

Masterman Ready, 160 
„ Peter Simple. 232 

.! Children of New Forest, 
247 

,, Pepcival Heene, 358 

.. Settlers in Canada, 370 

!! King’s Own. 680 

„ Jacob Faithful, 618 

Martineau’s Feats on the F3ordB,429 
Martinengo-Cesaresco’s Folk-Lore 
and other Essays, 673 
Marx’s Capital, 848, 849 
Maugham’s (Somerset) Cakes and 
Ale, 932 

Maupassant’s Short StoriM, 907 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Cbri^, 14^6“7 
Mazzini’s Duties of Man. etc,, 224 
Melville’s Moby Dick, 179 
Typee, 180 
Omoo, 297 
Meredith’s The Ordeal of Blohard 
Foverel, 916 

M4rlm5e’s Carmen, etc., 834 
Merivale’s History of Borne, 433 
Micklewicz’s Pan Tadenra, 842 
Mlgnet’s French Revolution, 713 
Mifl’s Utilitarianism, Liberty, Hep^ 
sentative Government, 482 
„ Bights of Woman, 825 
Miller’s Old Bed Sandstone, 103 
Milman’s History of the Jews, 377, 
378 

Milton’s Poems, 384 

.. Aroopagitica ana other 
Prose Works, 795 
Mltford’s Our Village, 927 
MoUfero’s Comedies, 830. 831 
Mommsen’s History of Borne, 542-5 
Montagu’s (Lady) Letters, 69 
Montaigne’s Ess^s, 44^2 
Moore’s (George) Esther Waters, 933 
More’s Utopia, Dialogue of 

Comfort against Tribulation, 461 
Morler’s Hajji Baba, 679 
Morris’s rWm.) Early Romances. 261 
Life and Death of Jason, 575 
Merle D’Arthiir Romances, 634 
Motley's Dutch Bepublio, 86-8 
Mnlook’s John Holifas, 123 
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Ncale’e Fall of Constantinople, CSS 
XeTTcaetle’s fUargcrct, Duchess of) 
Life of the First Duke of Kerr- 
castle, etc., 722 (CSC 

Xemnan’s Apolosria Pro Vita £ua, 
.. On the Scope and Nature 
of Dnlreislty Education, and a 
Paper on Christianity and Sclen- 
tlfle Investlaatlon, 723 
Nietzsche's Thns Spake Zara- 
thustra, 892 

OUphant’s Salem Chapel, 244 
Omar Khayyiim, 819 
Osborne (Dorothy), Letters of, C74 
Ovid; Selected Vt'orks. 95S 
Owen’s (Pvohert) A New View of 
Society, etc., 799 

Paine’s Hlghts of ilan, 718 
Palgravc’s Golden Treasury, 9G 
Paitock’s Peter Wilkins, C76 
Park’s (llnneo) Traycls, 205 
Parlunan’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, 

Pascal’s Pensdes, 874 
Paston Liters, 7S2, 753 
Pater’s Jlarlns the Epicurean, 903 
Peacock’s Headlong HnP , 327 
Pearson’s The Grammar of Science, 
939 

Penn’s The Peace of Europe, Some 
Fruits of Solitude, etc., 724 
Pepys’s Diary, 53, 54 
Percy's Rellquea, 148, 149 
Idnnow’s IH.) History of Germany, 
Pitt’s Orations, 145 1929 

Pinto’s HcpnblJc, C4 
_ „ Dinitxmcs, 45C, 457 
Plutarch’s Lives, 407-9 
„ Moralta, 505 
Poe sTalesof Mystery audlmaslna- 
tlon, 330 

„ Poems and Essays, 791 
Polo’s CMarco) TravcLs, 300 
Pope’s Com plete Poetical Works.lOO 
Pre?coU’£ Conquest of Peru. 391 
„ Comuest of Mexico, 397, 
T.-, .398 

PK'Vost s Jlation Lcscant, etc.. 834 
PrlcsUers Anxcl Parrment, 938 
and Lyrics, 150 
'.Tee Captain’s Daughter, 

Oulher-Couch’s Hetty Wcelcy, 804 
Paata- 

Ilad^clltfe’s' fifns'Ann) The Myrterlea 
of Ldolpho, 80. ' 

Hamayana and Mahahha.'ata, 403 
Keade’s The Cloi?ter and th" 
Ht=irth. 29 

„ . Pe; V.-o2;£:i'ton, 299 
r.cid s fMajmc ! Boy Hunter* of th» 

iljvlo-tnp!. i52 

.. The Boy fcjarcs, 797 
P.enan f Life of Jesus, 805 ! 


Eeynolds’s DisconrEes, 118 
Ricardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, 590 
Richardson’s Pamela, 083, 084 
,, Clarissa, 882-5 
Roherts’s (Morley) Western Arer- 
nns, 702 

Robertson's Religion and Life, 37 
„ Christian Doctrine, 33 

„ BIhle Subjects, 39 

Robinson’s (Wade) Sermons, 637 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 030, 631 
Rossetti’s (D. G.) Poems, 627 
Rousseau’s Emfle, 518 

„ Social Contract and 
other Essays, CCO 
Confessions, 859, 800 
Rnskln’s Seren Lamps of Architec- 
ture, 207 

Modem Painters, 203-12 
Stones of Venice, 213-15 
Unto this Last, etc., 210 
Elements of Dratrlng, etc„ 
217 

Pre-Raphoelltism, etc„21S 
Sesame and LUI^ 219 
Ethics of the Dnst, 282 
CroTiu of Wfld Olive, and 
Cestns of Aglala, 323 
Time and Tide, etc., 450 
The Two Boyhoods, 683 
Rnssell’s Idle of Gladstone, 601 

Sand’s (George) The Devil’s. Pooh 
and Francois the Waif, 534 
Scheffers Ekkehard, 529 _ 

Scott’s (Sf.) Tom CMnde’e I<og, < 15 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Ivanhoe, 10 
Fortunes of Nigel, 71 
Woodstock, 72 
Wavcrlcy, 75 
’The Abbot, 124 
Anne of Gclersteln. 125 
The Antiquary, 126 
Highland Widow, and Be- 
trothed, 127 . , 

Black Dwarf, Legend o- 
Sloatrose, 128 , 

Bride of Lommcimoor, I-/ 
Castle Dangerous, Surgeon s 
Daughter, 130 
Robert of Paris, 131 
Fair Maid of Perth. 132 
Guy Manncring. 133 
Heart of MPilottdan, 131 
Ecnllwortb. 135 
The Monastery, 135 
Old iIo.-talIty, 137 
Peveri] of the Peak, l.'S 
The Pirate. 139 
Quentin D ur - .i ard, 140 
lledgannllet, 141 
rj3bP,oy. 142 
St Ronan'e Well. 143 
The Talisman. 144. . 

Lives of the Novell'ts. 3'» 
Poems and Plays. 550, 
S.-«bobm’s Oxford Ilefonr.erf, 65i 
Seeley's Eooe Homo, 395 , , 

Bewcll's (Anna) Black Beauty, <*= 



Shakespeare’s Comedies, 153 

„ Histories, eto., 154 

„ Traeodles, 155 

Shchedrin’s The Golovlyov Family, 
908 

Shelley’s Poetical Works, 257, 258 
Shelley’s (Mrs) Frankenstein, 616 
„ Rishts ot Women, 825 
Sheppard’s Charles Aneheater, 505 
Sheridan’s Plays, 95 
Slenklewlcz’s Tales, 871 
SIsmondl’s Italian Republics, 250 
Smeaton’s Lite of ShaKcspearo, 514 
Smith’s Wealth at Nations. 412, 413 
Smith’s (George) Life of Wm. Carey, 

SmoUett’s Roderick Random, 790 
„ Peregrine Pickle, 838, 839 
Sophocles’ Dramas. 114 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 52 
Spectator, 164-7 
Speke’s Source of the Nile, SO 
Spencer’s (Herbert) Essays on 
Education, 503 

Spenser’s Faerie Queone, 443, 444 
,. The Shepherd’s Calendar, 
Spinoza’s Ethics, etc., 481 (879 

Spyri’s Heidi, 431 

Stanles^s Jfemoriols of Canterbury; 

,, Eastern Church, 251 [89 
Steele’s The Spectator, 164-7 
Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black, 945, 
Sterne’s 'ftlstram Shandy, 617 (946 
„ Sentimental Journey, and 
Journal to Eliza, 796 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, and 
Kidnapped, 763 

„ Master of Ballantrae, and The 
Black Arrow, 764 
» Viiglnlhus Puerisque, and 
Familiar Studies ot Men 
and Books, 765 

>, An Inland Voyago, Travels 
with a Donkey, and Silver- 
ado Squatters, 766 
„ Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, The 
Merry Men, etc., 767 
„ Poems, 768 

., In the South Seas, and Island 
Nights’ Entertainments, 769 
St Ives, 904 

St Francis, The Little Flowers of, 
etc., 485 

Stow’s Survey of London, 589 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 371 
Strickland’s Queen Elizabeth, 100 
Surtees’s Jorrooks’s Jatmts, 817 
Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell, 370 
„ Divine Love and 

Wisdom, 635 

.. Divine Provldenco, 

658 

„ The True Christian 

„ Religion, 893 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Un- 
abridged Edlton, 60 
„ Tale of a ’Tub, eto., 347 
„ » Journal to Stella, 757 
Swinburne’s (A. O.), Poems and 
Prose, 061 


Swirmerton’s The Georgian Literary 
Scene, 943 

Swiss Family Robinson, 430 


Tacitus’s Annals, 273 

„ Agricola and Germania, 274 

I Taylor’s Words and Places, 517 
Tohekhov’s Plays and Stories, 941 
Tennyson’s Poems, 44, 626 
Thackeray’s Esmond, 73 

Vanity Fair, 298 
Christmas Books, 359 
Pendennis, 425, 426 
Nowcomes, 465, 466 
The Virginians, 507, 508 
English Humorists, and 
The Four Georges, 610 
,, Roundabout Papers, 687 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest, 198, 199 

Thoreau’s Walden, 281 

Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War, 455 
Tolstoy’s Master and Man, and 
Other Parables and 
Tales, 469 

„ War and Peace, 525—7 

., (ihildhood. Boyhood, and 

Youth. 591 

Anna Karenina, 612, 613 
Trench’s On the Study of Words and 
English Past and Present, 788. 
Trollope’s Barchester Towers, 30 
„ Framley Parsonage, 181 

„ The Warden, 182 

I, Dr Thome, 360 [361 

„ Small House at AlUngton, 

,. Last Chronicles of Barsot, 

391, 392 [761 

„ Golden Lion of Granpere, 

,, Phineas Firm, 832, 833 

Trotter’s The Bayard of India, 396 
.. Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 

„ Warren Hostings, 452 [401 

Turgenev’s Virgin Soil, 528 
Liza, 677 

,, Fathers and Sons, 742 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps, 98 
TyUer’s Principles of Translation, 
168 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 7 84-7 
Verne’s (Jules) Twenty Thousand 
Leases under the Sea, 319 
Dropped from the Clouds, 367 
Abandoned, 368 

,, The Secret of tho Island, 369 
Five Weeks in a Balloon, and 
’ Aroxind the World in Eighty 

Days, 779 
Virgil’s ^neid. 161 . ooo 

„ Eclogues and Georgies, 222 
Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII, 270 
Age of Lonis XIV, 780 
Candide and Other Tales, 
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Waoe and Layamon’s Arthurian 
• Chronicles, 578 

Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney, 
Walpole’s Letters, 775 . ' 

Walpole’s (Hugh) Mr Pemn .and 
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